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thousand definitions and opinions, distilla- 
tions of thought that range through the vast 
depth and breadth of one of the profoundest 
minds of our age. Selected with exact dis- 
crimination from more than 100 books and 
papers of the 1950 Nobel Prize winner, this 
unique work reveals Lord Russells challeng- 
ing thinking in such fields as politics, ethics, 
philosophy of science, epistemology, religion, 
mathematical philosophy, logic, and history 
of philosophy, as well as on topics that are 
crucial to an understanding of international 
affairs today. 

Arranged as a handy key, this authorita- 
live work unlocks the riches of a great crea- 
tive mind. Dipped into casually it will reward 
the browser with stimulating and acute intel- 
lectual insights. Read intensively it will be 
found an indispensable instrument to a fuller 
appreciation of Lord Russell’s thinking. 
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PREFACE 


I feel considerably honoured that my philosophy should have 
been thought worthy to be alphabetically anatomized in this diction- 
ary. I have been accused of a habit of changing my opinions in philo- 
sophy and, in so far as this is true, the dictionary will enable readers 
to find it out. I am not myself in any degree ashamed of having changed 
my opinions. What physicist who was already active in 1900 would 
dream of boasting that his opinions had not changed during the last 
half century? In science men change their opinions when new knowl- 
edge becomes available, but philosophy in the minds of many is assi- 
milated rather to theology than to science. A theologian proclaims 
eternal truths, the creeds remain unchanged since the Council of 
Nicaea. Where nobody knows anything, there is no point in changing 
your mind. But the kind of philosophy that I value and have en- 
deavoured to pursue is scientific in the sense that there is some definite 
knowledge to be obtained and that new discoveries can make the 
admission of former error inevitable to any candid mind. For what I 
have said, whether early or late, I do not claim the kind of truth which 
theologians claim for their creeds. I claim only, at best, that the opinion 
expressed was a sensible one to hold at the time when it was expressed. 
I should be much surprised if subsequent research did not show that 
it needed to be modified. I hope, therefore, that whoever uses this 
dictionary will not suppose the remarks which it quotes to be intended 
as pontifical pronouncements, but only as the best that I could do at 
the time towards the promotion of clear and accurate thinking. Clarity, 
above all, has been my aim. I prefer a clear statement subsequently 
disproved to a misty dictum capable of some profound interpretation 
which can be welcomed as a “great thought.” It is not by “great 
thoughts,” but by careful and detailed analysis, that the kind of tech- 
nical philosophy which I value can be advanced. 

I will not deny, however, that there are regions as yet inaccessible 
to exact knowledge and yet of such practical importance that we cannot 
be content merely to suspend judgment. The reader will find that on 
such matters, also, I have spoken copiously, perhaps too copiously. 
But I make always in my thought a sharp distinction between the 
doubtful problems in which the emotion must have its place and the 
happy realms of exactness where pure thought can disport itself in 
freedom. I hope that readers will bear this difference in mind. 
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On May 18, 1872, there was born to Lord and Lady Amberley, 
a son named Bertrand Arthur William Russell. He was orphaned at 
an early age and therefore brought up at the home of his grand- 
father, the famous English Liberal Prime Minister, Lord John Rus- 
sell. He was taught by private tutors until old enough to enter Cam- 
bridge University, where he early displayed his brilliance in mathe- 
matics and philosophy. 

Upon graduation, he entered the diplomatic service, but disliked 
it. Following observation and study on the Continent, leading to his 
earliest works on “German Social Democracy” and “The Foundations 
of Geometry,” he returned to Cambridge where he lectured. Chance 
enabled him to give a course on the philosophy of Leibniz, the 
essence of which he embodied in a definitive work on the subject. 

The next ten years were devoted primarily to his work in math- 
ematical philosophy. His “Principles of Mathematics” was followed 
by the three volumes of a pioneering work in mathematical or sym- 
bolic logic, “The Principia Mathematica,” in the preparation of 
which he collaborated with Alfred North Whitehead. 

World War I found him still busily engaged in writing and lec- 
turing on topics in the advanced fields of technical philosophy, but 
the impact of the world conflict turned his attention anew to social, 
political and international problems. A succession of trenchant works 
followed, including his most provocative “Principles of Social Re- 
construction.” During this period he wrote a number of pamphlets 
and articles on the war, one of which led to a fine and another to 
six months’ imprisonment. He was fortunately allowed to use this term 
to advantage and wrote “Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy” 
while incarcerated. 
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He was deprived of his Lectureship at Cambridge because of his 
difficulties during the war, so that he turned exclusively to writing, 
lecturing and travelling during the decades between the two world 
wars. His visits to China and Russia led to volumes on the condi- 
tions in these countries. He expressed high regard for the ancient 
civilization of China and, in the early twenties, he was among the 
first to decry the theory and practice of Communism, a view he has 
staunchly maintained through the years. 

He made a number of short lecture tours to the United States 
and also spent a number of years here lecturing at some of our lar- 
gest universities. Rancorous bigotry prevented his taking a post at 
The City College of New York. After this distasteful incident, he 
accepted a position at The Barnes Foundation, but found himself once 
again in litigation when he had to sue for dismissal without legal 
cause. The lectures he gave at The Barnes Foundation were part of his 
preparation for his monumental “A History of Western Philosophy.” 

Following these events in America, he returned to Cambridge 
where he had been restored to favor. World War II found him an 

/outspoken opponent of totalitarianism and, in contradistinction to his 
views during World War I, he felt the war to oppose Nazi, Fascist 
and Japanese aggression to be entirely justifiable. He continues as 
Í a vigorous antagonist of Communist imperialism. 

After World War II, he felt more at home with the advent of 
the Labor Government and its socialist aims. He even took the oppor- 
tunity on a few occasions of taking his seat in the House of Lords. 
He had fallen heir to the title of Lord Russell upon the untimely death 
of an elder brother, but had scarcely bothered to employ the title 
much less enjoy any of its privileges until the Labor Government’s 
rule. His voice then as a leading exponent of democratic and liberal 
traditions was widely hearkened to and his labors duly rewarded by 
the Order of Merit. 

Despite advancing age, he still astounds the world with volumes 
of penetrating analysis on a wide variety of subjects and still fascin- 
ates large, clamoring audiences with his sharp wit and his abundant 
wisdom. 


II. 


This volume contains more than 1000 selections from over 100 


of Lord Russell’s books and articles. The fact of English and Amer- 
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ican editions reveals a variance in spelling and in punctuation. No 
attempt has been made to attain any consistency. It is hoped that 
this will not be disconcerting to the reader. 

Here are but samples and they cannot—and should not—be per- 
mitted to take the place of careful reading of the works themselves, 
but these selections, as here set forth, lend themselves to a variety 
of uses through either casual or intensive study of their import. 

In the first place, this volume can serve as an introduction to 
Russell for the Russell flavor abounds and the Russell brilliance in 
analysis, argument. and exposition is everywhere in evidence in the 
pages that follow. One can gain a clear notion of his method of ap- 
proach, his fundamental principles and many of his leading ideas, all 
of which make him recognized as one of the twentieth century’s fore- 
most philosophers. 

Secondly, as the title indicates, this volume is a Dictionary of 
Matter, Mind and Morals and can be used as a dictionary of terms 
related to these categories. Here will be found definitions and opin- 
ions of Lord Russell on a great many topics and a great many terms 
that crop up in current studies and in contemporary controversies. 

In addition to the light these selections throw upon particular 
terms, the cross references enable the reader to follow Lord Russell 
into many facets of contemporary thought in a wide and astonishing 
variety of fields in which he speaks authoritatively. He is alive to 
the reigning controversies in these fields and, whether one agrees or 
disagrees with his views, his exposition can be used as an encyclo- 
paedic introduction to current speculation. A mere listing of some 
of the subjects sounds pretty much like a college curriculum for here 
we have a treatment of-concepts and contending principles—all treated 
with a typical Russell touch and with unmistakable evidence of where 
Russell stands—in such important fields as ethics, politics, metaphysics, 
religion, theology, epistemology, traditional and modern logic, sem- 
antics, psychology, philosophy of history, history of philosophy, the 
sciences and, in particular, mathematics and physics, to mention but — - 
some of the more outstanding divisions of thought in which he has 
allowed his fertile mind to roam creatively. ' 

Especial reference should be made to one field in which Lord 
Russell has been outspoken and regarding which the selections given 
here will reveal his important pronouncements and that is the subject 
of international relations. In these pages will be found an informa- 
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tive review of problems of international concern as Lord Russell has 
formulated them. 

The last, and by far not the least important, of the advantages 
flowing from a reading of these pages is the samples they furnish 
from the pen of one of the best of contemporary English prose sty- 
lists. There is charm, balance, clarity, penetration and abundant 
stimulating turn of phrase. There is ample evidence here of why 
there was conferred upon Lord Russell the 1950 Nobel Prize—not for 
philosophy—but for literature. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Americans Are. . .The Impact of America upon European 


Culture (1950) 
Authority and the Individual (1949) 
The ABC of Atoms (1923) 
The ABC of Relativity (1925) 
The Analysis of Mind (1921) 
The Analysis of Matter (1927) 
A Philosophy for You in These Times (1941) 
The Amberley Papers, Volume I. (1937) 
A World Federation (1941) 
Boredom or Doom in a Scientific World (1948) 
Bolshevism and the West (1924) 
Can America and Britain be Friends? (1944) 
If War Comes Can America Stay Neutral? (1939) 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland (1942) 
Citizenship in a Great State (1943) 
The Conquest of Happiness (1930) 
Came the Revolution. . .(1950) 
Can We Afford to Keep Open Minds? (1950) 
Democracy and Economics (1939) 
Descartes’ Discourse on Method (1942) 
Divorce by Mutual Consent (1930) 
Dewey’s New Logic (1939) 
Education after the War (1943) 
On the Evils Due to Fear (1929) 
On Education Especially in Early Childhood (1926) 
Education in International Understanding (1944) 
The Essence of Religion (1912) 
Education and the Social Order (1932) 
Freedom and the Colleges (1940) 
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Freedom and Government (1940) 

How to be Free and Happy (1924) 

The Faith of a Rationalist (1947) 

Freedom in Education (1923) 

Freedom and Organization (1934) 

The Future of Democracy (1937) 

Future of Pacifism (1944) 

Free Thought and Official Propaganda (1922) 
A Guide for Living in the Atomic Age (1949) 
Government by Propaganda (1924) 


The High Cost of Survival (1949) 

Hopes and Fears as Regards America (1922) 
Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits (1948) 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History (1941) 

A History of Western Philosophy (1945) 


Icarus, or the Future of Science (1924) 

Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (1919) 

An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (1940) 

Introduction to The New Generation (1930) 

In Praise of Idleness (1935) 

Is Security Increasing? (1939) 

The International Significance of the Indian Problem 
(1943) 

The Impact of Science on Society (1951) 

Introduction to Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell 
(1927) 

If We are to Survive this Time (1950) 


Justice in War-Time (1916) 


Our Knowledge of the External World (1914) 
The Kind of Fear We Sorely Need (1950) 


Logical Atomism ( 1924) 

Leisure and Mechanism (1923) 

Letter on the Bertrand Russell Case (1940) 
Last Chance (1948) 

Letter in The World’s Best (1950) 

Life in the Middle Ages (1925) 

Living Philosophy Revised (1939) 
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KEY TO SYMBOLS 


Mysticism and Logic (1918) 

Marriage and Morals (1929) 

My Mental Development (1944) 

Marriage and the Population Question (1916) 
My Religious Reminiscences (1938) 

Munich Rather than War (1939) 


On History (1904) 
An Outline of Philosophy (1927) 
Our Sexual Ethics (1936) 


Power (1938) 

The Problem of China (1922) 

The Political and Cultural Interest (1951) 
Political Ideals (1917) 

The Prospects of Industrial Civilization (1923) 
A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz(1900) 
If We are to Prevent the Next War (1924) 

The Philosophy of Santayana (1940) 

The Problems of Philosophy (1912) 

Some Problems of the Post-War World (1943) 
Principles of Social Reconstruction (1916) 

The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism (1920) 


Religion and Science (1935) 

Roads to Freedom (1917) 

Reply to Criticisms (1944) 

Has Religion Made Useful Contributions to Civilization? 
(1930) 


Science (1928) 

Science and Education (1928) 

Social Cohesion and Human Nature (1948) 
Sceptical Essays (1928) 

Styles in Ethics (1924) 

The Scientific Outlook (1931) 

Spinoza’s Ethics (1942) 

Science and Social Institutions (1938) 

Still Time for Good Sense (1947) 

The Science to Save Us from Science (1950) 


Taming Economic Power (1938) 
To Face Danger without Hysteria (1951) 
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KEY TO SYMBOLS 


To Replace Our Fears with Hope (1950) 
Is a Third War Inevitable? (1950) 
Three Ways to the World (1922) 
Unpopular Essays (1951) 

What I Believe (1925) 

What I Believe (1929) 

Where is Industrialism Going? (1923) 
What is Happiness? (1939) 

When Should Marriage be Dissolved? (1912) 
Why I am Not a Christian (1927) 

Why I am Not a Communist ( 1934) 
Why Radicals are Unpopular (1936) 
Which Way to Peace? ( 1936) 


Zionism and the Peace Settlement (1943) 
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ABELARD 

Abelard’s view, that (apart from Scripture) dialectic is the sole 
road to truth, while no empiricist can accept it, had, at the time, a 
valuable effect as a solvent of prejudices and an encouragement to 
the fearless use of the intellect. Nothing outside the Scriptures, he 
said, is infallible; even Apostles and Fathers may err. (HWP 437) 


ABSTRACT 

We may thus say that the world of elementary physics is semi- 
abstract, while that of deductive relativity-theory is wholly abstract. 
The appearance of deducing actual phenomena from mathematics is 
delusive; what really happens is that the phenomena afford inductive 
verification of the general principles from which our mathematics 
starts. Every observed fact retains its full evidential value; but now 
it confirms not merely some particular law, but the general law from 


which the deductive system starts. (AOM 88) 


ABSTRACTION 
see PHYSICS, MODERN 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM ip 
Thus the interlocking power of stupidity below and love of 


power above paralyses the efforts of rational men. Only through 
a greater measure of academic freedom than has yet been achieved 
in the public educational institutions of this country can this evil 
be averted. (FAC 30) 


ACCELERATION 
see GALILEO 


ACCURACY ADVENTURE, OUTLETS FOR LOVE OF 
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ACCURACY 
see VAGUENESS 


ACTION 


The word “action” is used to denote energy multiplied by time: 
‘That is to say, if there is one unit of energy in a system, it will 
exert one unit of action in a second, 100 units of action in 100 
seconds, and so on; a system which has 100 units of energy will 
exert 100 units of action in a second, and 10,000 in 100 seconds, 
and so on. “Action” is thus, in a loose sense, a measure of how 
much has been accomplished: it is increased both by displaying 
more energy and by working for a longer time. (ABCR 161) 
ADMINISTRATOR'S FALLACY 


Our political and social thinking is prone to what may be called 
the “administrator’s fallacy,” by which I mean the habit of looking 
upon a society as a systematic whole, of a sort that is thought good 
if it is pleasant to contemplate as a model of order, a planned 
organism with parts neatly dovetailed into each other. But a society 
does not, or at least should not, exist to satisfy an external survey, 
but to bring a good life to the individuals who compose it. (AAI 116) 
ADULTERY, OFFICIAL 


The official adultery to which men have to submit in order 
that their wives may divorce them is a sordid business, and not 
the sort of thing that the law ought to demand and promote as 
it does when adultery is the sole ground for divorce. (DMC 15) 
ADVENTURE 


A life without adventure is likely to be unsatisfying, but a 
life in which adventure is allowed to take whatever form it will 
is sure to be short. (SC 1010) 

ADVENTURE, OUTLETS FOR LOVE OF 


If mankind succeeds in abolishing war, it should not be difi- 
cult to find other outlets for the love of adventure and risk. The 
old outlets, which at one time served a biological purpose, do so 
no longer, and therefore new outlets are necessary. But there is 
nothing in human nature that compels us to acquiesce in continued 
savagery. Our less orderly impulses are dangerous only when they 
are denied or misunderstood. When this mistake is avoided, the 
problem of fitting them into a good social system can be solved 
by the help of intelligence and goodwill. (AAI 45) 
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ADVERTISING 
see PROPAGANDA; PROPAGANDA, TECHNIQUE OF 


AFFECTION 

Affection in the sense of a genuine reciprocal interest of two 
persons in each other, not solely as means to each other’s good 
but rather as a combination having a common good, is one of the 
most important elements of real happiness, and the man whose ego 
is so enclosed within steel walls that this enlargement of it is im- 
possible misses the best that life has to offer, however successful 
he may be in his career. (CH 184-5) 
AFFECTIONATENESS 

Affectionateness is an emotional habit which is good in moder- 
ation, but can easily be carried too far. When carried too far, it 
involves a lack of self-dependence, which may have very undesi- 
rable effects upon character. Some people who are moralists rather 
than psychologists confound affection with benevolence, and imagine 
that it consists in a desire for the happiness of the beloved object. 
This is only very partially the case; in fact, affection in its in- 
stinctive manifestations is bound up with jealousy, and is not in 
all its forms a desirable emotion. (SAE 92) 
AFFERENT 

The nerve fibers which carry messages to the brain are called 
“afferent”; those which carry messages from the brain are called 
“efferent.” Broadly speaking, the afferent fibers start from sense 


organs and the efferent fibers end in muscles. (HK 38) 


AGGRESSION 

“Aggression” may be defined as any act of war not sanctioned 
by the international authority. (STGS 57) 

There is first the difficulty of defining an “aggressor”... . 
to say that no definition has yet been proposed which 
factory to authorities on international law, and that 
nition would lend itself to deceit and trickery at 
Perhaps in time the inculcation of a warlike spirit 
ed a form of aggression; schools may be for- 
tionalism; and newspapers may be pre- 
tional hatred. (WWP 75-6) 


....Itis enough 
has seemed satis 
every imaginable defi 
the outbreak of a war. 
may come to be consider 
bidden to teach excessive na 
vented from publishing incitements to na 


AIMS OF THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM r : 
We may distinguish four purposes at which an economic system 
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AMBERLEY 
m e e a a 


may aim: first, it may aim at the greatest possible production of 
goods and at facilitating technical progress; second, it may aim at 
securing distributive justice; third, it may aim at giving security 
against destitution; and, fourth, it may aim at liberating impulses 
and diminishing possessive impulses. (PI 43) 

AIRPLANES, EFFECT OF 


The aeroplane, however, by the preponderance which it has 
given to the attack, has altered completely the strategy and even 
the politics of war. There are those, among the older Generals 
and Admiral. who refuse to admit this, and who cling desperately 
to traditionai conceptions. (WWP 18) 

ALIORELATIVE 


A relation is said to be an aliorelative or to be contained in 
or imply diversity, if no term has this relation to itself. Thus, for 
example, “greater,” “different in size,” “brother,” “husband,” 
“father” are aliorelatives; but “equal,” “born of 
“dear friend” are not. (IMP 32) 

ALL 


the same parents,” 


Empirical evidence can prove propositions containing “a” or 
“some,” and can disprove propositions containing “the”, “all,” or 
“none.” It cannot disprove propositions containing “a” or “some,” 
and cannot proye Propositions containing “the,” “all,” or “none.” 
(IMT 55) 

Propositions containing “all” or “none” can be disproved by 
empirical data, but not Proved except in logic and mathematics. 

e can prove “all primes except 2 are odd,” because this follows 
from definitions; but we cannot prove “all men are mortal,” because 
we cannot prove that we have overlooked no one. (IMT 55) 
ALLIANCES 


So far, I have considered alliances only from the standpoint 
of the prevention of war. But in the minds of statesmen the chief 
motive for concluding them has always been not peace, but victory. 
The two are, however, connected, since wars do not occur, as a 
tule, when one side is sure of victory. (WWP 98) 
ALOOFNESS 
see ARISTOCRACY 
AMBERLEY 
see INTELLECTUAL INTEGRITY 


AMERICA AND IMPERIALISM AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


AMERICA AND IMPERIALISM 

In international affairs the record of America compares very 
favourably with that of other Great Powers. There have been, it 
is true, two short periods of imperialism, one connected with the 
Mexican war of 1846, the other with the Spanish-American war 
of 1898, but in each case a change of policy came very soon. In 
China, where the record of Britain, France, Germany, and Russia 
is shameful, that of the United States has always been generous 
and liberal. No territorial concessions were ever demanded, and the 
Boxer indemnity money was spent on Chinese education. Since 
1945, American policy, both as regards control of atomic power 
and as regards the Marshall Plan, has been generous and farsighted. 
Western Union economic and political, which America urges is ob- 
viously to the interest of western Europe; in fact, American authori- 
ties have shown more awareness of what western Europe needs 
than western Europe itself has shown. (AA 164) 


AMERICA AND MATERIALISM 
A great deal of nonsense is talked about American so-called 


“materialism” and what its detractors call “bathroom civilization.” 
I do not think Americans are, in any degree more “materialistic,” 
in the popular sense of that word, than people of other nations. 
We think they worship the “almighty dollar” because they succeed 
in getting it. But a needy aristocrat or a French peasant will’ do 
things for the sake of money that shock every decent American. 
Very few Americans marry for mercenary motives. (AA 211) 


AMERICA AND TYRANNY OF THE HERD 
There is one aspect of American life which I have not yet 


touched on, and which I think wholly undesirable—I mean, the tyranny 
of the herd. Eccentricity is frowned upon, and unusual opinions 
bring social penalties upon those who hold them. It is not a new 
thing: it was noted by De Tocqueville in his book on American 
democracy: it was rampant in the time of Washington; and it goes 
back to the early Puritan colonies of the seventeenth century. It 
is, I think, the worst feature of America. I earnestly hope that 
fear of Russia will not cause us to imitate it. (AA 211) 


AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
There is something in 
the American modifications of the 


this, but, for my own part, it is not 
English language which annoy 
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ANALYSIS ANAXAGORAS 


me. I find much American speech very pleasant to listen to, and 
much of the slang refreshingly expressive. But I wish they would 
frankly call it American, and not English. I should not mind being 
told that I do not talk American very well. I don’t. (CAB 57) 
ANALYSIS 


The operation by which, from examination of a whole W, we 
arrive at.“P is part of W,” is called “analysis.” It has two forms: 
logical analysis, and analysis into spatio-temporal parts. (IMT 411) 
ANALYTIC 


We must therefore suppose that natural processes have the char- 
acter attributed to them by the analyst, rather than the holistic 
character which the enemies of analysis take for granted. I do 
not contend that the holistic world. is logically impossible, but I 
do contend that it could not give rise to science or to any empiri- 
cal knowledge. (DNL 142) 
ANALYTICAL PHILOSOPHY 
see EMPIRICISM, MODERN ANALYTIC 
ANARCHISM 


Anarchism, as its derivation indicates, is the theory which is 
opposed to every kind of forcible government. It is opposed to 
the State as the embodiment of the force employed in the govern- 
ment of the community. Such government as Anarchism can toler- 
ate must be free government, not merely in the sense that it is 


that of a majority, but in the sense that it is that assented to by 
all. (RF 33) 


Anarchism, however attractive, 
lating the internal affairs of a S 
dreamers. Per contra, 
accepted as the only me 
same mentality that insi 
jecting the individual 


is rejected as a method of regu- 
tate except by a few idealistic 
except by a few idealistic dreamers it is 
thod of regulating international affairs. The 
ists most strongly on the necessity of sub- 
to the State insists simultaneously on the 
complete independence of the sovereign State from all external control. 
Logically, such a view is untenable. If anarchy is bad nationally, it 
is bad internationally; if it is good internationally, it must be good 
nationally. For my part, I cannot believe it to be good in either 
sphere. (FAG 249) 

ANAXAGORAS 


The philosopher Anaxagoras, though not the equal of Pythago- 


ees 


ANIMAL FAITH APPROXIMATION 


ras, Heraclitus, or Parmenides, has nevertheless a considerable his- 
torical importance. He was an Ionian, and carried on the scientific, 
rationalist tradition of Ionia. He was the first to introduce phi- 
losophy to the Athenians, and the first to suggest mind as the 
primary cause of physical changes. (HWP 61) 
ANIMAL FAITH 
see LEARNED REACTION 
ANSELM 
Saint Anselm was, like Lanfranc, an Italian, a monk at Bec, 
and archbishop of Canterbury (1093-1109), in which capacity he 
followed the principles of Gregory VII and quarreled with the king. 
He is chiefly known to fame as the inventor of the “ontological 
argument” for the existence of God. As he put it, the argument 
is as follows: We define “God” as the greatest possible object of 
thought. Now if an object of thought does not exist, another, ex- 
actly like it, which does exist, is greater. Therefore the greatest 
of all objects of thought must exist, since, otherwise, another, still 
greater, would be possible. Therefore God exists. (HWP 417) 
ANTI-SEMITISM 
Anti-Semitism is not only an abomination towards the Jews 
but a serious loss to the nations which, by practicing it, lose the 
advantages that they could derive from Jewish ability and indus- 
try. It is to be hoped—I speak as one who is not a Jew—that man- 
kind will not continue thus to waste the by no means excessive 
capital of human merit. (ZPS 23) 
APPEASEMENT 
But the moral effect of yielding, which would have been ad- 
mirable while German force was lacking, is quite different now, 
and is no longer capable of producing a peaceful atmosphere, since, 
if fear is supposed to be its motive, it encourages the habit of threat- 
ening and bullying. (WWP 13) 
APPROXIMATION 
Although this 
nated by the idea o 


may seem a paradox, all exact science is domi- 
f approximation. When a man tells you that 
he knows the exact truth about anything, you are safe in inferring 
that he is an in-exact man. Every careful measurement in science 
is always given with the probable error, which is a technical term, 
conveying a precise meaning. It means: that amount of error which 


SO 


A PRIORI KNOWLEDGE ARCHITECTURE, PLANNED 


is just as likely to be greater than the actual error as to be less. 
(SO 63-4) 


A PRIORI KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge is said to be a priori when it can be acquired 
without requiring any fact of experience as a premiss; in the con- 
trary case, it is said to be empirical. (AOM 173) 

AQUINAS 


He succeeded in persuading the Church that Aristotle’s system 
was to be preferred to Plato’s as the basis of Christian philosophy, 
and that Mohammedans and Christian Averroists had misinterpreted 
Aristotle. For my part, I should say that the De Anima leads much 
more naturally to the view of Averroes than to that of Aquinas; 
however, the Church, since Saint Thomas, has thought otherwise. 
I should say, further, that Aristotle’s views on most questions of 
logic and philosophy were not final, and have since been proved 
to be largely erroneous; this opinion, also, is not allowed to be 
professed by any Catholic philosopher or teacher of philosophy. 
(HWP 453) 

ARABIAN PHILOSOPHY 

In philosoph 
original thinkers. 
the Christians, 
Greek traditio 
(HWP 283) 


Arabic philosophy is not important as original thought. Men 
like Avicenna and Averroes are essentially commentators. Speaking 
generally, the views of the more scientific philosophers come from 
Aristotle and the Neoplatonists in logic and metaphysics, from Galen 
in medicine, from Greek and Indian sources in mathematics and 
astronomy, and among mystics religious philosophy has also an ad- 
mixture of old Persian beliefs. Writers in Arabic showed some 
originality in mathematics and in chemistry—in the latter case, as 
an incidental result of alchemical researches. Mohammedan civili- 
zation in its great days was admirable in the arts and in many 
technical ways, but it showed no capacity for independent specu- 
lation in theoretical matters. Its importance, which must not be 
underrated, is as a transmitter. (HWP 427) 

ARCHITECTURE, PLANNED 


But although we take the hideousness of surburbs for granted, 


y, the Arabs were better as commentators than as 

Their importance, for us, is that they, and not 
were the immediate inheritors of those parts of the 
n which only the Eastern Empire had kept alive. 
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ARIANISM ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS 


like March winds and November fogs, it has not, in fact, the same 
inevitability. If they were constructed by municipal instead of pri- 
vate enterprise, with planned streets, and houses like the Courts of 
Colleges, there is no reason why they should not be a delight to 
the eye. Hideousness, as much as worry and poverty, is part of 
the price we pay for our slavery to the motive of private profit. 
(IPI 70) 


ARIANISM 

Arius, a cultivated Alexandrian priest, maintained that the Son 
is not the equal of the Father, but was created by Him. At an 
earlier period, this view might not have aroused much antagonism, 
but in the fourth century most theologians rejected it. (HWP 333) 


ARISTOCRACY 
. . . but I shrink—perhaps irrationally—from the admission that, 


but always and everywhere, what is best 
worth having can only be enjoyed by a cultural aristocracy. Those 
who take this view have the advantage of avoiding conflict with 
the mob, but I would rather rouse its hostility in attempting to 
nce by concealing a contemptuous 
nt of view, aloofness may be wiser 
philosophically and practically, but the opposite attitude is a heri- 
tage of Christianity, and one which is essential to the survival of 
intelligence as a social force. (POS 474) 

see HUMAN EXCELLENCE 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS 
The views of Aristotle o 


not only here and now, 


serve it than secure its tolera 
aloofness. From a personal poi 


n ethics represent, in the main, the 
prevailing opinions of educated and experienced men of his day. 
They are not, like Plato, impregnated with mystical religion; nor 
do they countenance such unorthodox theories as are to be found 
in the Republic concerning property and the family. Those who 
neither fall below nor rise above the level of decent, well-behaved 
citizens will find in the Ethics a systematic account of the princi- 
ples by which they hold that their „conduct should be regulated. 
Those who demand anything more will be disappointed. The book 
appeals to the respectable middle-aged, and has been ised by them, 
especially since the seventeenth century, to repress t e ardour and 
enthusiasms of the young. But to a man with any depth of feeling 


it cannot but be repulsive. (HWP 172-173) 
Se 


ARISTOTLE’S LOGIC ARITHMETIC 


ARISTOTLE’S LOGIC 


Even at the present day, all Catholic teachers of philosophy 
and many others still obstinately reject the discoveries of modern 
logic, and adhere with a strange tenacity to a system which is as 
definitely antiquated as Ptolemaic astronomy. This makes it diff- 
cult to do historical justice to Aristotle. His present-day influence 
is so inimical to clear thinking that it is hard to remember how 
great an advance he made upon all his predecessors (including 
Plato), or how admirable his logical work would still seem if it 
had been a stage in a continual Progress, instead of being (as in 


fact it was) a dead end, followed by over two thousand years of 
stagnation. (HWP 195) 


ARISTOTLE’S SCIENCE 
see BRAHE, TYCHO 


ARISTOTLE’S VIEW OF IMMORTALITY 


It does not appear that Aristotle believed in personal immor- 
tality, in the sense in which it was taught by Plato and afterwards 
by Christianity. He believed only that, in so far as men are ra- 


which is immortal. It is open 
the divine in his nature, and 
if he succeeded completely, he 
parate person. This is perhaps 
of Aristotle’s words, but I think 
) 


ARITHMETIC 


No one before the non-E; 
and geometry stand on a quite 
continuous with pure logic and 
being continuous with 


(AOM 21) 


Thus to return to Arithmetic, 
meaning of 3, still the Proposition that 2+ 1 js possible is neces- 
sarily synthetic. A Possible idea cannot, in the last analysis, be 
merely an idea which is not contradictory; for the contradiction 
itself must always be deduced from synthetic Propositions. And 
hence the Propositions of Arithmetic, as Kant discovered, are one 
and all synthetic. (PL 21) 


uclideans perceived that arithmetic 
different footing, the former being 
independent of experience, the latter 
physics and dependent upon physical data. 


even if 2+ 1 be indeed the 
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ART ASYMMETRY 


ART 

All great art and all great science springs from the passionate 
desire to embody what was at first an unsubstantial phantom, a beck- 
oning beauty luring men away from safety and ease to a glorious 
torment. The men in whom this passion exists must not be. fettered 
by the shackles of a utilitarian philosophy, for to their ardour we 
owe all that makes man great. (EEC 312-3) 
see ASCETIC 
ASCETIC 

The man who is enjoying a good dinner or carving a statue out 
of marble is not thinking of matter as his enemy, but as his oppor- 
e contrary—who, if he is logical, is a Mani- 
chaean—condemns all pleasures that depend on matter, and regards 
them as due to the material part of himself, from which he strives 
to be liberated. This condemnation applies not only to the pleasures 
commonly called sensual, but to the whole realm of art, since art is 
bound up with sense. Such a morality is an outcome of despair, and 
arises only when the primitive zest for life is extinct. (POS 463) 


ASIATICS 

see FOREIGNERS, EDUCATI ON ABOUT 

ASSOCIATION r k 
The broad fact of association, on the mental side, is that when 

we experience something which we have experienced before, it tends 


to call up the context of the former experience. The smell of peat- 


smoke recalling a former scene is an instance which we discussed 


a moment ago. (AM 80) 


ASYMMETRY Arh ingt, 
Asymmetry, i.e. the property of being incompatible with the 


converse, is a characteristic of the very greatest interest and import- 
ance. In order to develop its functions, we, will consider various 
examples. The relation husband is asymmetrical, and so is the re- 
lation wife; i.e. if a is husband of b, b cannot be husband of a, and 
similarly in the case of wife. On the other hand, the relation “spouse 
is symmetrical: if a is spouse of b, then b is spouse of a. Suppose 
now we are given the relation spouse, and we wish to derive the 
relation husband. Husband is the same as male spouse or spouse 


of a female; thus the relation husband can be derived from spouse 
either by limiting the domain to males or by limiting the converse 


to females. (IMP 42-43) 


tunity. The ascetic, on th 
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the most astonishing thing in all history. Until that time, Athens 
had lagged behind many other Greek cities; neither in art nor in 
literature had it produced any great man (except Solon, who was 
primarily a lawgiver). Suddenly, under the stimulus of victory and 
wealth and the need of reconstruction, architects, sculptors, and 
dramatists, who remain unsurpassed to the present day, produced 
e future down to modern times. (HWP 59) 


o you know you are? 
Do you feel yourself 
ow not. Do you feel yourself moved? I know 
-” This contains not only 


a ply to Gassendi’s ambulo ergo sum. As 
ee therefore, Augustine deserves a high place. (HWP 


AUTHORITY 


we have a sacred book, we still choose as truth 


seriously the text which th B: eae sp d 
XI ich says that ish 
: y ife ( L2) y: a Bishop should be the husban 


AVERROES 


Averroes was concerned to improve the Arabic interpretation 
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AVICENNA AVICENNA 
of Aristotle, which had been unduly influenced by Neoplatonism. 
He gave to Aristotle the sort of reverence that is given to the founder 
of a religion—much more than was given even by Avicenna. He holds 
that the existence of God can be proved by reason independently 
of revelation, a view also held by Thomas Aquinas. As regards im- 
mortality, he seems to have adhered closely to Aristotle, maintaining 
that the soul is not immortal, but intellect (nous) is. This, however, 
does not secure personal immortality, since intellect is one and the 
same when manifested in different persons. This view, naturally, was 


combated by Christian philosophers. (HWP 426) 


AVICENNA 

Avicenna invented a formula, which was repeated by Averroes 
and Albertus Magnus: “Thought brings about the generality in 
forms.” From this it might be supposed that he did not believe in 
universals apart from thought. This, however, would be an unduly 
s, universals—are, he says, at once before 
things. He explains this as follows: They 
are before things in God’s understanding. (God decides, for instance, 
to create cats. This requires that He should have the idea “cat,” 
which is thus, in this respect anterior to particular cats.) Genera 
are in things in natural objects. (When cats have been created, fel- 
inity is in each of them.) Genera are after things in our thought. 
(When we have seen many cats, we notice their likeness to each 
other, and arrive at the general idea “cat”.) This view is obviously 
intended to reconcile different theories. (HWT 425) 


simple view. Genera—that i 
things, in things, and after 


Se 


BACON 


Bacon’s most important book, The Advancement of Learning, 
is in many ways remarkab] 


y modern. He is commonly regarded as 
the originator of the saying, “Knowledge is power,” and though he 
may have had predecessors who said the same thing, he said it with 
new emphasis. The whole basis of his philosophy was practical: to 
give mankind mastery over the forces of nature by means of scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions. He held that philosophy should be 
kept separate from theology, not intimately blended with it as in 
scholasticism. He accepted orthodox religion; he was not the man 


to quarrel with the government on such a matter. (HWP 542) 
see INDUCTION BY SIMPLE ENUMERATION 


BALANCE-OF-POWER POLITICS 
see FOREIGN NATIONS, ATTITUDE TOWARD 


BEHAVIOR-CYCLE 
A “behaviour-cycle” 


is a series of voluntary or reflex move- 
ments of an animal, tendin 


ig to cause a certain result, and continuing 
until that result is caused, unless they are interrupted by death, 
accident, or some new behaviour-cycle. (Here “accident” may be 
defined as the intervention of purely physical laws causing mech- 
anical movements.) (AM 65) 

BEHAVIOR-CYCLE, PURPOSE OF A 


The “purpose” of a behaviour-cycle is the result which brings 
it to an end, normally by a condition of temporary quiescence—pro- 
vided there is no interruption. (AM 65) 

BEHAVIORISM 
The view of the “behaviourists” į 


is that nothing can be known 
except by external observation. They deny altogether that there is 
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BELIEF BELIEF 
a separate source of knowledge called “introspection,” by which 
we can know things about ourselves which we could never observe 
in others. They do not by any means deny that all sorts of things 
may go on in our minds: they only say that such things, if they 
occur, are not susceptible of scientific observation, and do not there- 
fore concern psychology as a science. (AM 26) 

And perhaps it may be as well, at this point, to state my own 
view of the question of “behaviourism.” This philosophy, of which 
the chief protagonist is Dr. John B. Watson, holds that everything 
that can be known about man is discoverable by the method of ex- 
ternal observation, i.e. that none of our knowledge depends, essen- 
tially and necessarily, upon data in which the observer and the 
observed are the same person. I do not fundamentally agree with 
this view, but I think it contains much more truth than most people 
suppose, and I regard it as desirable to develop the behaviourist 
method to the fullest possible extent. I believe that the knowledge 
to be obtained by this method, so long as we take physics for granted, 
is self-contained, and need not, at any point, appeal to data derived 
from introspection, i.e. from observations which a man can make 
upon himself but not upon anyone else. Nevertheless, I hold that 
there are such observations and that there is knowledge which de- 
pends upon introspection. (OP 70) 

BELIEF 

“Belief,” as I wish to use the word, denotes a state of mind 
or body, or both, in which an animal acts with reference to some- 
thing not sensibly present. When I go to the station in expectation 


of finding a train, my action expresses à belief. (HK 113) 

I propose, therefore, to treat belief as something that can be 
pre-intellectual, and can be displayed in the behavior of animals. 
I incline to think that, on occasion, a purely bodily state may de- 
serve to be called a “belief.” For example, if you walk into your 
room in the dark and someone has put 4 chair in an unusual place, 
you may bump into it, because your body believed there was no 
chair there. But the parts played by mind agd boire 
belief important to separate tor . 
A i By ale A the term, is a certain kind of state of body 
or mind or both. To avoid verbiage, 1 shall call it a state of an 
organism, and ignore the distinction of bodily and mental factors. 


(HK 144-5) 
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5, GENERAL 
BELIEF, AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE BELIEFS, 


; f 
ief, however, as modern psychologists are never weary o 
Bienes igs seldom determined by rational motives, and the reas 
is true of disbelief, though skeptics often overlook this fact. ( 
213) 7 
The fact that an opinion has been widely held is no evidence 
whatever that it is not utterly absurd; indeed in view of the iline 
of the majority of mankind, a widespread belief is more likely to 
foolish than sensible. (MM 58) fe 
We may end our preliminary catalogue with belief, by whic! 
I mean that way of being conscious which may be either true or false. 
We say that a man is “conscious of looking a fool,” by which we mean 


that he believes he looks like a fool, and is not mistaken in this belief. 
(AM 13) 


But there is a further point whic 
that a belief that something is desired ha 


see REACTIONS, SUSPENDED 


BELIEF, AFFIRMATIVE AND NEGATIVE 

A belief is affirmatiy, 
and is negative when what 
ative, will involve some connection between 


and “mortal,” but when negative may be 
Tepresented by the question “An immortal man?” followed by the 
answer “no.” The psychology is Somewhat different in these two 
cases. (IMT 316) 


BELIEF, TRUE 


* ” 

kes a given belief true or false I call its “objective, | 
ief to its objective I call the “reference 

or the “objective reference” of the belief. (AM 232) 

BELIEFS, GENERAL 


General beliefs—by which I mean such as, in their verbal ex- 
pression, involve “al” or “none” or some synonym—have their 
pre-intellectual origin in habits of a certain kind. In those who 
Possess language, such habits may be purely verbal. (IMT 310) 


ee 


BELIEFS, HARMFUL BERGSON 


BELIEFS, HARMFUL 

But although passions have had more to do than beliefs with 
what is amiss in human life, yet beliefs, especially where they are 
ancient and systematic and embodied in organizations, have a great 
power of delaying desirable changes of opinion and of influencing 
in' the wrong direction people who otherwise would have no strong 
feeling either way. (UE 148-9) 

BENTHAM 

Bentham did not distinguish between pleasure and happiness, 
and resolutely refused to assign a qualitative superiority to what 
are called “higher” pleasures. As he put it, “quantity of pleasure 
being equal, pushpin is as good as poetry.” None the less, his doc- 
trine was, in practice, almost ascetic. He held that self-approbation 
is the greatest of pleasures. Since men tend to value present pleasures 
more than pleasures in the future, the wise man will exercise pru- 
dence and self-restraint. On the whole, he and his disciples sought 
happiness in hard work and an almost complete indifference to all 
pleasures of sense. This, no doubt, was a matter of temperament, 
not to be explained as a deduction from the doctrine; but the result 
was that their morality was quite as severe as that of their orthodox 
opponents. (FO 92-3) 

There is an obvious lacuna in Bentham’s system. If every man 
always pursues his own pleasure, how are we to secure that the legis- 
lator shall pursue the pleasure of mankind in general? Bentham’s 
own instinctive benevolence (which his psychological theories pre- 
vented him from noticing) concealed the problem from him. If he 
had been employed to draw up a code of laws for some country, he 
would have framed his proposals in what he conceived to be the 
urther his own interests or (consciously) 


public interest, not so as to f ¢ 
the interests of his class. But if he had recognized this fact, he would 
] doctrines. (HWP 777-8) 


have had to modify his psychologica 
see SELF-INTEREST 
BERGSON 

A great part of Bergs 
mysticism expressed in sligh 


on’s philosophy is merely traditional 
tly novel language. The doctrine of 


interpenetration, according to which different things are not really 
separate, but are merely so conceived by the analytic intellect, is 
to be found in every mystic, eastern or western, from Parmenides 


to Mr. Bradley. (SE 66) 
Sh 


BERKELEY BIRTH CONTROL 
AAA RTH conrTROL 

There is no room in this philosophy for the moment of contem- 
plative insight when, rising above the animal life, we become con- 
scious of the greater ends that redeem man from the life of the 
brutes. Those to whom activity without purpose seems a sufficient 
good will find in Bergson’s books a pleasing picture of the universe. 
But those to whom action, if it is to be of any value, must be inspired 
by some vision, by some imaginative foreshadowing of a world less 
painful, less unjust, less full of strife than the world of our every- 
day life, those, in a word, whose action is built on contemplation, 
will find in this philosophy nothing of what they seek, and will not 
regret that there is no reason to think it true. (HWP 810) 


BERKELEY 


George Berkeley ( 1658-1753) is important in philosophy through 
his denial of the existence of matter—a denial which he supported 
by a number of ingenious arguments. He maintained that material 
objects only exist through being perceived. To the objection that, 
in that case, a tree, for instance, would cease to exist if no one was 
looking at it, he replied that God always perceives everything; if 
there were no God, what we take to be material objects would have 
a jerky life, suddenly leaping into being when we look at them; but 
as it is, owing to God’s perceptions, trees and rocks and stones have 
an existence as continuous as common sense supposes. This is, 1" 
his opinion, a weighty argument for the existence of God. (HWP 647) 
BETWEEN 

There are many ways in which series may be generated, but 
all depend upon the finding or construction of an asymmetrical transi- 
tive connected relation. Some of these ways have considerable im- 
portance. We may take as illustration the generation of series by 


means of a three-term relation which we may call “between.” (IMP 
38) 
BIOLOGIC NEEDS 
see ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LIFE 
BIRTH CONTROL 

If either of the parents has venereal disease, the child is likely 
to inherit it. If they already have too many children for the family 
income, there will be poverty, underfeeding, overcrowding, very 
likely incest. Yet the great majority of moralists agree that the 
parents had better not know how to prevent this misery by pre- 


ae 


BOETHIUS BRAHE, TYCHO 


venting conception. To please these moralists, a life of torture is 
inflicted upon millions of human beings who ought never to have 
existed, merely because it is supposed that sexual intercourse is 
wicked unless accompanied by desire for offspring, but not wicked 
when this desire is present, even though the offspring is humanly 
certain to be wretched. (WIB 42-3) 


BOETHIUS 

During the two centuries before his time and the ten centuries 
after it, I cannot think of any European man of learning so free 
from superstition and fanaticism. Nor are his merits merely negative; 
his survey is lofty, disinterested, and sublime. He would have been 
remarkable in any age; in the age in which he lived, he is utterly 
amazing. (HWP 373) 

Boethius is a singular figure. Throughout the Middle Ages he 
was read and admired, regarded always as a devout Christian, and 
treated almost as if he had been one of the Fathers. Yet his Consol- 
ations of Philosophy, written in 524 while he was awaiting execution, 
is purely Platonic; it does not prove that he was not a Christian, 
but it does show that pagan philosophy had a much stronger hold 
on him than Christian theology. (HWP 370) 


BOLSHEVISM 
see RELIGION 
BOMB, HYDROGEN 

I do not agree with those who object.to the manufacture of 
the hydrogen bomb. All arguments for a unilateral limitation of 
weapons of war are only logically defensible if carried to the length 
of absolute pacifism, for a war cannot be worth fighting unless it is 
worth winning. I think also, for the reasons given above, that every 
increase of Western strength makes war less likely. (TWI 13) 


BOOK CLUBS 
see READING 


BOREDOM, AVOIDANCE OF 
see SOCIETY, SCIENTIFIC 
BRAHE, TYCHO 

The next astronomer of importance was Tycho Brahe (1546- 
1601), who adopted an intermediate position: he held that the sun 
and moon go round the earth, but the planets go round the sun. 
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BRAIN BUREAUCRATS 


As regards theory he was not very original. He gave, however, two 
good reasons against Aristotle’s view that everything above the 
moon is unchanging. One of these was the appearance of a new star 
in 1572, which was found to have daily parallax, and must therefore 
be more distant than the moon. The other reason was derived from 
observation of comets, which were also found to be distant. The 
reader will remember Aristotle’s doctrine that change and decay 
are confined to the sublunary sphere; this, like everything else that 
Aristotle said on scientific subjects, proved an obstacle to progress. 
The importance of Tycho Brahe was not as a theorist, but as an ob- 
server, first under the patronage of the king of Denmark, then under 


the Emperor Rudolf II. (HWP 529) 


BRAIN 
see MIND 


BUDDHISM 

Buddhism, on the contrary, in spite of the fact that in its early 
days it was the religion of princes, is essentially non-political. I do 
not mean that it has always remained so. In Tibet it is as political 
as the papacy, and in Japan I have met high Buddhist dignitaries 
who reminded me of English archdeacons. Nevertheless, the Bud- 
dhist, in his more religious moments, considers himself essentially 
as a solitary being. (ESO 16) 
BUREAUCRATS 
see COMMUNISM AND LIBERTY 


Cc 


CAPITAL, LAW OF THE CONCENTRATION OF 

Marx pointed out that capitalist undertakings tend to grow 
larger and larger. He foresaw the substitution of trusts for free com- 
petition, and predicted that the number of capitalist enterprises 


must diminish as the number of single enterprises increased. (RF 8) 


CAPITALISM, STATE 

The term “state capitalism” occurs frequently in this article, 
as well as in others of his writings. It seems to mean the running 
of enterprises by the state for profit, i.e., in the same way as they 
would be run by private capitalists. (PIC 103) 


CARDINALS 


The definition of cardinals as classes of classes, and the discov- 


ery that classsymbols could be “incomplete symbols,” persuaded 
me that cardinals as entities are unnecessary. But what had really 
been demonstrated was something quite independent of metaphysics, 

- which is best stated in terms of “minimum vocabularies.” I mean 
by a “minimum vocabulary” one in which no word can be defined 
in terms of the others. All definitions are theoretically superfluous, 
and therefore the whole of any science can be expressed by means 
of a minimum vocabulary for that science. (MMD 14) 


CASUISTRY 
As a provisional definition, 
general principles which help to 
not the business of ethics to say 
and such specific circumstances; 
(OP 225) 
CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 
The first great peri 
by Saint Augustine, and 


we may take ethics to consist of 
determine rules of conduct. It is 
how a person should act in such 
that is the province of casuistry. 


od of Catholic philosophy was dominated 
by Plato among the pagans. The second 
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CAUSAL LAW CAUSE 


period culminates in Saint Thomas Aquinas, for whom, and for his 
successors, Aristotle far outweighs Plato. The dualism of The City 
of God, however, survives in full force. The church represents the 
City of God, and politically philosophers stand for the interests of 
the Church. (HWP 303) 


CAUSAL LAW 

A “causal law,” as I shall use the term, may be defined as a 
general principle in virtue of which, given sufficient data about 
certain regions of space-time, it is possible to infer something about 
certain other regions of space-time. The inference may be only 
probable, but the probability must be considerably more than a 
half if the principle in question is to be considered worthy to be 
called a “causal law.” (HK 308) 


CAUSAL LAWS 

I think we may lay down the following universal characteristics 
of causal laws in an advanced science. Given any event, there are 
other events at neighboring places in space-time which will occur 
slightly later if no other factors intervene; but in practice other fac- 
tors almost always do intervene, and, in that case, the event which 
actually occurs at any point of space-time is a mathematical re- 
sultant of those which would have followed the various neighbouring 
events if they had been alone concerned. The equations of physics 


give the rules according to which events are connected, but all are 
of the above sort. (OP 149) 


CAUSE 


No doubt the reason why the old “law of causality” has so 
long continued to pervade the books of philosophers is simply that 
the idea of function is unfamiliar to most of them, and therefore 
they seek an unduly simplified statement. There is no question of 
repetitions of the “same” cause producing the “same” effect; it is 
not in any sameness of causes and effects that the constancy of 
scientific law consists, but in sameness of relations. And even “‘same- 
ness of relations” is too simple a phrase; “sameness of differential 
equations” is the only correct phrase. It is impossible to state this 
accurately in non-mathematical language; the nearest approach would 
be as follows: “There is a constant relation between the state of 
the universe at any constant and the rate of change in the rate 
at which any part of the universe is changing at that instant, and 
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CENSORSHIP CERTAINTY, LOGICAL 


this relation is many-one, i.e. such that the rate of change in the 
rate of change is determinate when the state of the universe is 
given.” If the “law of causality” is to be something actually discov- 
erable in the practice of science, the above proposition has a better 
right to the name than any “law of causality” to be found in the 
books of philosophers. (ML 194-5) 


CENSORSHIP 

When power is confined to the members of one sect, there is 
inevitably a severe ideological censorship. Sincere believers will 
be anxious to spread the true faith; others will be content with out- 
ward conformity. The former attitude kills the free exercise of 
intelligence; the latter promotes hypocrisy. Education and literature 
must be stereotyped, and designed to produce credulity rather than 
initiative and criticism. (P 189) 
CENTRALIZATION 

A considerable degree of centralization is indispensable, if only 
for the reasons that we considered at the beginning of this lecture. 


But to the utmost extent compatible with this requisite, there should 
he State to various kinds of bodies— 


be devolution of the powers of t 
geographical, industrial, cultural, according to their functions. The 


powers of these bodies should be sufficient to make them interesting, 
and to cause energetic men to find satisfaction in influencing them. 
They would need, if they were to fulfil their purpose, a considerable 
measure of financial autonomy. (AAI 98-9) 
CERTAINTY, EPISTEMOLOGICAL 
A proposition is certain when it has the highest degree of credi- 
bility, either intrinsically or as a result of argument. Perhaps no 
proposition is certain in this sense; i.e., however certain it may be 
in relation to a given person’s knowledge, further knowledge might 
increase its degree of credibility. We will call this kind of certainty 
“epistemological.” (HK 396) 


CERTAINTY, LOGICAL 
A propositional functi 
when the class of terms satis 


on is certain with respect to another 
fying the second is part of the class of 


terms satisfying the first. E.g.. “x is an animal” is certain in re- 
lation to “x is a rational animal.” This meaning of certainty belongs 
to mathematical probability. We will call this kind of certainty 


“logical.” (HK 396) 
= 
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CERTAINTY, PSYCHOLOGICAL 

A person is certain of a Proposition when he feels no doubt 
whatever of its truth. This is a purely psychological concept, and we 
will call it “psychological certainty.” (HK 396) 


CHANCE 


“Chance” decides whether an expected child turns out to be a 
boy or a girl, and “chance” decides which of the hereditary possibil- 
ities that Mendelian principles allow will be realized. But when we 
deal with large groups, “chance” no longer decides: there will be 
about twenty-one boys to twenty girls, if I remember aright. In this 
sense I should regard the birth of Napoleon as a “chance” event. We 
do not know why a man of supreme military genius was born in Cor- 
sica at that time. (RTC 738) 


CHANGE 


Change is one thing, progress is another. “Change” is scientific, 
“progress” is ethical; change is indubitable, whereas Progress is a 
matter of controversy. (UE 8) 


CHARITY 


The world at the present day stands in need of two kinds of 
things. On the one hand, organization—political organization for the 
elimination of wars, economic organization to enable men to work 
productively, especially in the countries that have been devastated by 
war, educational organization to generate a sane internationalism. On 
the other hand it needs certain moral qualities—the qualities which 
have been advocated by moralists for many ages, but hitherto with 
little success. The qualities most needed are charity and tolerance, 
not some form of fanatical faith such as is offered to us by the vari- 
ous rampant isms. I think these two aims, the organizational and the 


ethical, are closely interwoven; given either the other would soon 
follow. (UE 165) 


CHILD, RESPECT FOR THE 


Treat even the youngest baby with respect, as a person who will 
have to take his place in the world. Do not sacrifice his future to your 
present convenience, or to your pleasure in making much of him: the 
one is as harmful as the other. Here—as elsewhere, a combination of 


love and knowledge is necessary if the right way is to be followed. 
(EEC 100) 


ETT 
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CHRISTIANITY 

One thing more was necessary to complete Western civilization 
as it existed before modern times, and that was the peculiar relation 
between government and religion which came through Christianity. 
Christianity was originally quite non-political, since it grew up in the 
Roman Empire as a consolation to those who had lost national and 
personal liberty; and it took over from Judaism an attitude of moral 
condemnation towards the rulers of the world. In the years before 
Constantine, Christianity developed an organization to which the 
Christian owed a loyalty even greater than that which he owed to the 
State. When Rome fell, the Church preserved in a singular synthesis 
what had proved most vital in the civilizations of the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. (IPI 187) 
see ISLAM 


CHRONO-GEOGRAPHY 

Let us coin a word, “chrono-geography,” for the science which 
begins with events having space-time relations and does not assume 
at the outset that certain strings of them can be treated as persistent 
material units or as minds. (OP 283) 


CHURCH, THE MEDIEVAL 

In the general decay of civilization that came about during the 
incessant wars of the sixth and succeeding centuries, it was above all 
the Church that preserved whatever survived of the culture of ancient 
Rome. The Church performed this work very imperfectly, because 
fanaticism and superstition prevailed among even the greatest eccle- 
siastics of the time, and secular learning was thought wicked. Never- 
theless, ecclesiastical institutions created a solid framework, within 
which, in later times, a revival of learning and civilized arts became 
possible. (HWP 375) 
CITIZENSHIP, WORLD 

We come up here against the fundamental trouble of all times. 
The world has been unified technically, but not emotionally. What 
happens in one region affects what happens in another much more 
than it did in former times, but our feelings remain parochial. In 
antiquity, the loyalty and benevolence of Greeks and Italians were 
confined to their own city state until Rome unified the Mediterranean 
world, when first the Stoics and then the Christians taught the doc- 
trine of world citizenship and loyalty to mankind as a whole. But 


Hoye 


CIVILIZATION CIVILIZATION 


the Roman Empire broke up, and the Christian teaching became 
merely an ideal with little practical efficacy. Now, when technique 
has made a more effective unification of some sort a practical neces- 
sity, it is time to revive the doctrine of world citizenship. (CGS 180) 


CIVILIZATION 


First of all, what is civilization? Its first essential character, I 
should say, is forethought. This, indeed, is what mainly distinguishes 
men from brutes and adults from children. But forethought being 
a matter of degree, we can distinguish more or less civilized nations 
and epochs according to the amount of it that they display. (IPI 182) 

This brings me to another element which is essential to civiliza- 
tion, namely, knowledge. Forethought based upon superstition can- 
not count as fully civilized, although it may bring habits of mind 
essential to the growth of true civilization. For instance, the Puritan 
habit of postponing pleasures to the next life undoubtedly facilitated 
the accumulation of capital required for industrialism. We may then 
define civilization as: A manner of life due to the combination of 
knowledge and forethought. (IPI 183-4) 


What is called civilization may be defined as the pursuit of ob- 
jects not biologically necessary for survival. It first arose through the 
introduction of agriculture in the fertile deltas of great rivers, more 
particularly in Egypt and Babylonia. Everywhere else primitive agri- 
culture exhausts the soil and compels frequent migrations, but this 
was not the case in the deltas. Here the surplus food produced by 
one man’s labor above one man’s needs was sufficient to make possi- 
ble the creation of a small leisure class, and it was this small leisure 
class that invented writing, architecture, mathematics, astronomy, and 
other arts essential to all subsequent civilization. (WIG 143) 


Civilization in the more important sense, is a thing of the mind, 
not of material adjuncts to the physical side of living. It is a matter 
partly of knowledge, partly of emotion. So far as knowledge is con- 
cerned, a man should be aware of the minuteness of himself and his 
immediate environment in relation to the world in time and space. He 
should see his own country not only as home, but as one among the 
countries of the world all with an equal right to live and think and 
feel. He should see his own age in relation to the past and the future, 
and be aware that its own controversies will seem as strange to future 
ages as those of the past seem to us now. (UE 117) 
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CIVILIZATION, BATHROOM 

As for “bathroom civilization,” it is altogether to the good, un- 
less it is thought to be all-sufficient. Every traveler owes a debt of 
gratitude to American tourists for the improvement in hotels that has 
been brought about by their grumbling. (PCI 16) 


CIVILIZATION, CHINESE y H iN 
There are certain broad features of the traditional Chinese civil- 


ization which give it its distinctive character. I should be inclined to 
select as the most important: (1) the use of ideograms instead of an 
alphabet in writing; (2) the substitution of the Confucian ethic for 
religion among the educated classes; (3) government by literati 
chosen by examination instead of a hereditary aristocracy. (PC 30) 


CLASS 

A class or collection may be d ; 
sight might seem quite distinct. We may enumerate its members, as 
when we say, “The collection I mean is Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 
Or we may mention a defining property, as when we speak of “man- 
kind” or “the inhabitants of London.” The definition which enum- 
erates is called a definition by “extension,” and the one which men- 
tions a defining property is called a definition by intension. Of 
these two kinds of definition, the one by intension is logically the 


more fundamental. (IMP 12) 


CLASS, LEISURE 

see CIVILIZATION 

CLASS, THE NUMBER OF A 
The number of a class is 

similar to it. (IMP 18) 


CLASS WAR 
Marx conceives the wage-earner an 
tithesis. He imagines that every man 1% 


th ther. (RF 9) ` 
i ee LE ne created the class war which he prophe- 


sied, but by his excessive glorification of manual labor he caused the 
division of classes to come at a lower point in the social scale than 
was necessary, and thereby made enemies of the most important class 
in the modern economic world, the men who do the skilled work of 


industrialism. (FO 218) 


efined in two ways that at first 


the class of all those classes that are 


d the capitalist in a sharp an- 
or must soon become, wholly 
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CLASSICAL TRADITION 

The first of these, which I shall call the classical tradition, de- 
scends in the main from Kant and Hegel; it represents the attempt 
to adapt to present needs the methods and results of the great con- 
structive philosophers from Plato downwards. (KEW 4) 


COLONISATION, WAR OF 

By a “war of colonization” I mean a war whose purpose is to 
drive out the whole population of some territory and replace it by 
an invading population of a different race. (JWT 28) 
COMMUNISM a 

Communism, as it has developed in Russia, is a political religion 
analogous to Islam. It is, however, unavoidably influenced by Byzan- 
tine tradition; and there is a possibility that the Communist party 
may take the place of the Church, leaving the secular government to 
that degree of independence of ecclesiastical authority which it pos- 
sessed before the Revolution. In this, as in other matters, Russia is 
divided between an Eastern and a Western mentality. In so far as 
Russia is Asiatic, the Communist party takes the place of the cali- 
phate; while in so far as Russia is European, the Communist party 
takes the place of the Church. (ESO 17) 
COMMUNISM AND DEMOCRACY 

Communism is not democratic. What it calls the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” is in fact the dictatorship of a small minority, who 
become an oligarchic governing class. All history shows that govern- 
ment is always conducted in the interests of the governing class, ex- 
cept in so far as it is influenced by fear of losing its power. This is 
the teaching, not only of history, but of Marx. (WNCO 133-4) 
COMMUNISM AND LIBERTY 


Communism restricts liberty, particularly intellectual liberty, 
more than any other system except Fascism. The complete unifica- 
tion of both economic and political power produces a terrifying engine 
of oppression, in which there are no loopholes for exceptions. Under 
such a system, progress would soon become impossible, since it is the 
nature of bureaucrats to object to all change except increase in their 
own power. (WNCO 134) 

COMPETITION 


Competition, formerly between individual firms, is now mainly 


es 


COMPETITIVENESS COMPRESENCE 


between nations, and is therefore conducted by methods quite differ- 
ent from those contemplated by the classical economists. . . . Modern 
industrialism is a struggle between nations for two things, markets 
and raw materials, as well as for the sheer pleasure of dominion. 
(I 17) 

I do not think that ordinary human beings can be happy without 
competition, for competition has been, ever since the origin of Man, 
the spur to most serious activities. We should not, therefore, attempt 
to abolish competition, but only to see to it that it takes forms which 
are not too injurious. Primitive competition was a conflict as to 
which should murder the other man and his wife and children; mod- 
ern competition in the shape of war still takes this form. But in sport, 
in literary and artistic rivalry, and in constitutional politics it takes 
forms which do very little harm and yet offer a fairly adequate outlet 
for our combative instinct. What is wrong in this respect is not that 
such forms of competition are bad, but that they form too small a 
part of the lives of ordinary men and women. . . . Apart from war, 
modern civilization has aimed increasingly at security, but I am 
not at all sure that the elimination of all danger makes for happiness. 


(AAI 22) 


COMPETITIVENESS 

Competitiveness is by no means wholly an evil. When it takes 
the form of emulation in the service of the public, or in discovery 
or the production of works of art, it may become a very useful stim- 
ulus, urging men to profitable effort beyond what they would other- 
wise make. It is only harmful when it aims at the acquisition of 
goods which are limited in amount, so that what one man possesses 
he holds at the expense of another. When competitiveness takes this 
form it is necessarily attended by fear, and out of fear cruelty is 


almost inevitably developed. (RF 160) 


COMPRESENCE 

Every event has to a 
may be called “‘compresence”; 
a collection of compresent events 


space-time. One example of a set o 
be called the contents of one man’s mind at one time—i.e. all his 


sensations, images, memories, thoughts, etc., which can coexist 
temporally. (LA 380) 


certain number of others a relation which 
from the point of view of physics, 

all occupy one small region in 
f compresent events is what would 
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COMTE CONFUCIUS 
M O E 

There is a relation, which I call “compresence,” which holds 
between two or more qualities when one person experiences them 
simultaneously—for example, between high C and vermilion when 
you hear one and see the other. We can form groups of qualities 
having the following two properties: (a) all members of the group 
are compresent; (b) given anything not a member of the group, 


there is at least one member of the group with which it is not com- 
present. (HK 297) 


COMTE 
see DETERMINISM, ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONING 

I come now to the question of the object toward which emotions 
are directed. This is the question of “conditioning” which has been 
stressed by the behaviourists. It is undoubtedly very important, 
but I do not agree with them in thinking that it constitutes practically 
the whole of education. There are not only good and bad objects 
for emotions, there are also, speaking broadly, good and bad emo- 
tions. The cultivation of good emotions and the elimination of bad 
ones is not in the main a question of conditioning, which is con- 
cerned with the objects to which the emotions are attached. (SAE 93) 


CONFESSIONS 


The desire to obtain a confession was the basis of the tortures 


torture of suspected persons was 
habitual, because a humanitarian Emperor had decreed that no man 


s own confession. For the taming 
of the power of the police, one essential is that a confession shall 
never, in any circumstances, be accepted as evidence. (P 282-3) 


ment easy. (ESO 16) 


CONFUCIUS 


Confucius (B. C. 551-479) must be reckoned, as regards his 
social influence, with the founders of religions. His effect on insti- 
tutions and on men’s thoughts has been of the same kind of magni- 
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tude as that of Buddha, Christ, or Mohammed, but curiously different 
in its nature. Unlike Buddha and Christ, he is a completely historical 
character, about whose life a great deal is known, and with whom 
legend and myth have been less busy than with most men of his 
kind. What most distinguishes him from other founders is that he 
inculeated a strict code of ethics, which has been respected ever 
since, but associated it with very little religious dogma, which gave 
Place to complete theological skepticism in the countless generations 
of Chinese literati who revered his memory and administered the 
empire. (PC 34-35) 
CONJUNCTION 
_ Next we may take conjunction, 
its truth-value when p and q are both true; 
for its truth-value. (IMP 147) 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

Man has developed out of the animals, and there is no serious 
gap between him and the amoeba. Something closely analogous to 
knowledge and desire, as regards its effects on behaviour, exists 
among animals, even where what we call “consciousness” is hard to 
believe in; something equally analogous exists in ourselves in cases 
where no trace of “consciousness” can be found. It is therefore 


natural to suppose that, whatever may be the correct definition of 
“consciousness,” “consciousness” is not the essence of life or mind. 


(AM 40) 


If this is correct, what really h ; 
would say, we are conscious of a table, is more or less as follows. 


First there is a physical process external to the body, producing a 
stimulus to the eye which occurs rarely (not never) in the absence 
of an actual physical table. Then there is a process in the eye, 
nerves, and brain, and finally there is the coloured pattern. This 
coloured pattern, by the law of association, gives rise to tactual and 
other expectations and images; also, perhaps, to memories and other 
habits. But everything in this whole series consists of a causally 
continuous chain of events in space-time, and we have no reason 
to assert that the events in us are So very different from the events 
outside us—as to this, we must remain ignorant, since the outside 
events are only known as to their abstract mathematical characteris- 
tics, which do not show whether these events are like “thoughts” or 


unlike them. (OP 213) 


“p and q.” This has truth for 
otherwise it has falsehood 


appens when, as common sense 


33) 
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CONSCIOUSNESS, FUNCTION OF 
see THOUGHT, FUNCTION OF 


CONSEQUENCES OF ACTS 
see MOTIVES 


CONSISTENCY 


No one has yet succeeded in inventing a philosophy at once 
credible and self-consistent. Locke aimed at credibility, and achieved 
it at the expense of consistency. Most of the great philosophers have 
done the opposite. A philosophy which is not self-consistent cannot 
be wholly true, but a philosophy which is self-consistent can very 
well be wholly false. (HWP 613) 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS, PSYCHOLOGICAL 

I am trying in this book to show, in concrete instances, how 
psychological construction differs from the construction of a ma- 
chine. The imaginative side of this idea ought to be made familiar 
in higher education; if it were, I believe that 
cease to be angular and sharp and destructive, 
supple and truly scientific, with the development 
and women as its goal. (EEC 146) 


our politics would 
becoming instead 
of splendid men 


CONTAIN 


One relation is said to contain or be implied by another if it 


holds whenever the other holds. (IMP 33) 
CONTEMPLATION 


ght rather than in action 
xcessive love of power, a 
means of preserving Serenity in misfortune and peace of mind among 
worries. A life confined to what is personal is likely, sooner or later, 
to become unbearably painful; it is only by windows into a larger 


and less fretful cosmos that the more tragic parts of life become 
endurable. (IPI 49) 


CONTEMPLATION AND PRACTICE 

I think Plotinus was right in urging contemplation of eternal 
things, but he was wrong in thinking of this as enough to constitute 
a good life. Contemplation, if it is to be wholesome and valuable, 
must be married to practice; it must inspire action and ennoble the 
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CONTINUITY CONVERSE 


aims of practical statesmanship. While it remains secluded in the 
cloister it is only a means of escape. (IWS 5) 


CONTINUITY 

There are three distinct kinds of continuity, all of which Leibniz 
asserts. None of them, he thinks, has metaphysical necessity, but 
all are regarded as required by the “order of things.” These three 
kinds are (1) spatio-temporal continuity, (2) what may be called 
continuity of cases, (3) the continuity of actual existents or of forms. 


(PL 63) z 


CONTINUITY, DEDEKINDIAN 
A series has “Dedekindian continuity” when it is Dedekindian 


and compact. (IMP 101) 


CONTRADICTION, LAW OF 

We may argue generally, from the mere statement of the Law 
of Contradiction, that no proposition can follow from it alone, except 
the proposition that there is truth, or that some proposition is true. 
For the law states simply that any proposition must be true or false, 
but cannot be both. It gives no indication as to the alternative to 
be chosen, and cannot of itself decide that any proposition is true. 
(PL 22) 

We must now interpret the law of contradiction. We must not 
say, “ ‘This is red’ and ‘This is not red’ cannot both be true,” since 
we are concerned to eliminate “not.” We must say, “A disbelief in 
the sentence ‘The belief that this is red and the disbelief that this is 
red are both true’ is always true.” It seems that in this way we can 
replace “not” and “falsehood” by “disbelief” and “the truth of a 
disbelief.” We then reintroduce “not” and “falsehood” by defini- 
tions: the words “This is not blue” are defined as expressing dis- 
belief in what is expressed by the words “This is blue.” In this way 
the need of “not” as an indefinable constituent of facts is avoided. 


(HK 124-5) 
see TRUTH-FUNCTION, THEORY OF 


CONVERSE 
The rel; 

relation of husband to wife. 

later is the converse of earlier, 


ation of wife to husband is called the converse of the 
Similarly less is the converse of greater, 
and so on. Generally, the converse 
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COOPERATION 


COSMIC PURPOSE 
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of a given relation is that relation which holds between y and x when- 
ever the given relation holds between x and y- (IMP 16) 


COOPERATION 


The injustices suffered by Jews in Germany, by “kulaks” in 
Russia, by nationalists in India, and by colored people in the United 
States, are all parts of one global system of tyranny; to mitigate 
any one, we must mitigate all, by the creation of institutions that 
will foster a new spirit of cooperation. This is a large undertaking, 
suggesting a program of reform which even the youngest of us can 
scarcely hope to see fully carried out, but which gives a constant 
goal towards which our efforts shall be directed. (ZPS 22) 


COPERNICUS 


What was important in his work was the dethronement of the 
earth from its geometrical pre-eminence. In the long run, this made 
it difficult to give to man the cosmic significance assigned to him in 
the Christian theology, but’ such consequence would not have been 
accepted by Copernicus, whose orthodoxy was sincere, and who pro- 


tested against the view that his theory contradicted the Bible. (HWP 
526-7) 


COSMIC CONSTANT 
see RELATIVITY, GENERAL THEORY OF 


COSMIC PURPOSE 


There is a different and vaguer conception of Cosmic Purpose 


as not omnipotent but slowly working its way through a recalcitrant 
material, This is a more plausible conception than that of a God 
who, though omnipotent and loving, has deliberately produced beings 
so subject to suffering and cruelty as the majority of mankind. I 
do not pretend to know that there is no such Purpose; my know- 
ledge of the universe is too limited. (FAR 4) 

With regard to Cosmic P 
forms, there are two criticisms 
who believe in Cosmic Purpose 
on evolving in the same directi 
they hold that what has already happened is evi 
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COSMIC PURPOSE, MAN AND 

Man, as a curious accident in a backwater, is intelligible: his 
mixture of virtues and vices is such as might be expected to result 
from a fortuitous origin. But only abysmal self-complacency can 
see in Man a reason which Omniscience could consider adequate as 
a motive for the Creator. The Copernican revolution will not have 
done its work until it has taught men more modesty than is to be 
found among those who think Man sufficient evidence of Cosmic 
Purpose. (RAS 233) 


COSMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

The cosmological argument is, at first sight, more plausible 
than the ontological argument, but it is less philosophical, and derives 
its superior plausibility only from concealing its implications. It has 
a formal vice, in that it starts from finite existence as its datum, and 
admitting this to be contingent, it proceeds to infer an existent 
which is not-contingent. But as the premiss is contingent, the con- 
clusion also must be contingent. This is only to be avoided by 
pointing out that the argument is analytic, that it proceeds from a 
complex proposition to one which is logically presupposed in it, and 
that necessary truths may be involved in those that are contingent. 
But such a procedure is not properly a proof of the presupposition. 


(PL 175) 
COURAGE 

But courage in fighting is 
haps even the most important. 


by no means the only form, nor per- 

There is courage in facing poverty, 
courage in facing derision, courage in facing the hostility of one’s 
own herd. In these, the bravest soldiers are often lamentably de- 
ficient. And above all there is the courage to think calmly and 
rationally in the face of danger, and to control the impulse of panic 
fear or panic rage. (WIB 74) 


CREATION 

Dr. Johnson said 
was the first Tory. 
acted as a revolutionary; 


the devil was the first Whig; I suggest that he 
When the Lord decided to create Man, He 
to Satan, when he got wind of the project, 
it seemed a wild and foolish innovation, since the angelic universe 


was well ordered, had an ancient mellow ritual, and was long since 


purged of all the crudities that had marred its earlier aeons. The 
only solution that occurred to him was to bring death into our world; 
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CREATIVE WORK 


CREATIVENESS 
Å N CREASINENESS 


he did not foresee that death would come too slowly to prevent our 
first parents from leaving progeny who would perpetuate the legacy 
of confusion. In all this dislike of rash and chaotic novelty, I feel 
sure that Santayana would have agreed with Satan; I should have 
agreed myself if I could have foreseen what Man would make of 
his planet. (POS 471) 

A curious attempt to save orthodoxy in the field of biology 
was made by Gosse the naturalist, father of Edmund Gosse. He 
admitted fully all the evidence adduced by geologists in favour of 
the antiquity of the world, but maintained that, when the Creation 
took place, everything was constructed as if it had a past history. 
There is no logical possibility of proving that this theory is untrue. 
It has been decided by the theologians that Adam and Eve had 
navels, just as if they had been born in the ordinary way. Similarly 
everything else that was created could have been created as if it had 


ative work, in art, in science, in 
been the result of such a moment. 
me, I cannot say. For my part, 
write a book on some subject, I 


il, until all the separate parts of the 
subject-matter are familiar; then, some day, if I am fortunate, I 


perceive the whole, with all its parts duly interrelated. (HWP 123) 
CREATIVENESS 

The supreme principle, both in politics and in private life, 
should be to promote all that is creative, and so to diminish the im- 
pulses and desires that cente: 


r round possession. (PSR 258) 
For all these reasons, the creative part of a man’s activity ought 


to be as free as possible from all public control, in order that it may 
remain spontaneous and full of vigor. The only function of the 
state in regard to this part of the individual life should be to do 


everything possible toward providing outlets and opportunities. (PI 
137-8) 
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CREATIVITY CRUELTY AND RELIGION 


CREATIVITY 

That is to say, everything concerned with the creation of life 
is thought to be abominable, while everything concerned with taking 
life is exalted as noble. This is the morality of suicide. It springs 
from the fact that we attach value to power, rather than to fullness of 
life: we think a man a fine fellow when he can cause others to be 
miserable rather than when he can achieve happiness for himself. 
All that is needed is to give men a just conception of what constitutes 


their own happiness. (ISP xvii) 


CREATOR, BENEFICENT 
Most of us have been brought up to believe that the universe 


owes its existence to an all-wise and all-powerful Creator, whose 
purposes are beneficent even in what to us may seem evil. I do not 
think it is right to refuse to apply to this belief the kind of tests 
that we should apply to one that reaches our emotions less intimately 
and profoundly. Is there any evidence of the existence of such a 
Being? Undoubtedly belief in Him is comforting and sometimes has 
haracter and behaviour. But this is no 
For my part, I think the belief 
d when it was discovered 


erse. (FAR 3) 


some good moral effects on c 
evidence that the belief is true. 
lost whatever rationality it once possesse 
that the earth is not the centre of the univ 


CREDULITY A 
One of the chief obstacles to intelligence is credulity, and 


credulity could be enormously diminished by instructions as to the 
f mendacity. Credulity is a greater evil in the 
t ever was before, because, owing to the growth 
of education, it is much easier than it used to be to spread mis- 
information, and, owing to democracy, the spread of misinformation 
is more important than in former times to the holders of power. (FT 


52-3) 


CROMWELL 

see DICTATORSHIP 

CRUELTY AND RELIGION 
You find this curious fact, that the more intense has been the 

religion of any period and the more profound has been the dogmatic 

belief, the greater has been the cruelty and the worse has been the 


state of affairs. (WNC 27) 


present day than i 
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CULTURAL QUESTIONS CYNICISM 
= M e 
CULTURAL QUESTIONS 

For my part, I think the cultural questions are the most im- 
portant, both for China and for mankind; if these could be solved, 
I would accept, with more or less equanimity, any political or eco- 
nomic system which ministered to that end. Unfortunately, however, 
cultural questions have little interest for practical men, who regard 
money and power as the proper ends for nations as for individuals. 
(PC 4) 
CULTURE 
see UTILITY AND CULTURE 
CULTURE, GENUINE 

Genuine culture consists in being a citizen of the universe, 
not only of one or two arbitrary fragments of space-time; ‘it helps 
men to understand human society as a whole, to estimate wisely 
the ends that communities should pursue, and to see the present in 
its relation to the past and future. Genuine culture is therefore of 
great value to those who are to wield power, to whom it is at least 
as useful as detailed information. The way to make men useful is 
to make them wise, and an essential part of wisdom is a compre- 


hensive mind. (ESO 82-3) 


CUSTOM, AUTHORITY OF 
see LAW, AUTHORITY OF 


CUSTOMS 
We find that every kind of custom has existed, many of them 


such as we should have supposed repugnant to human nature. We 


think we can understand polygamy, as a custom forced upon women 
by male oppressors. But what are 


“cynic” acquired it a 
day meaning. (HWP 233) er gee 


DANTE 

Dante (1265-1321), though as a poet he was a great innovator, 
was, as a thinker, somewhat behind the times. His book De Mon- 
archia is Chibelline in outlook, and would have been more timely 
a hundred years earlier. He regards Emperor and Pope as inde- 
pendent, and both divinely appointed. In the Divine Comedy, his 
Satan has three mouths, in which he eternally chews Judas Iscariot, 
Brutus, and Cassius, who are all three equally traitors, the first against 
Christ, the other two against Caesar. Dante’s thought is interesting, 
not only in itself, but as that of a layman, but it was not influential, 
and was hopelessly out of date. ( HWP 469-70) 


DARK AGES 

Our use of the phrase the “Dark Ages” to cover the period 
from 600 to 1000 marks our undue concentration on Western Europe. 
In China, this period includes the time of the Tang dynasty, the 
greatest age of Chinese poetry, and in many other ways a most 
remarkable epoch. From India to Spain, the brilliant civilization 
of Islam flourished. What was lost to Christendom at this time was 
not lost to civilization, but quite the contrary. (HWP 399) 


DATA 
The question of data has been, mistakenly as I think, mixed 


up with the question of certainty. The essential characteristic of a 
datum is that it is not inferred. It may not be true, and we may not 
feel certain that it is true. The most obvious example is memory. 
We know that memory is fallible, but there are many things that 
we believe, though not with complete assurance, on the basis of 
memory alone. (IMT 155) j 
In every philosophical problem, our investigation starts from 
what may be called “data,” by which I mean matters of common 


a 


DATUM, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEDUCTION 


knowledge, vague, complex, inexact, as common knowledge always 
is, but yet somehow commanding our assent as on the whole and 
in some interpretation pretty certainly true. (KEW 69-70) 


DATUM, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Therefore if we were to speak with pedantic accuracy, we 
should have to say that everything that can be observed is private 
to one person. There is often, however, such a close similarity be- 
tween the simultaneous percepts of different people that the minute 
differences can, for many purposes, be ignored; we then say that 
they are all perceiving the same occurrence, and we place this oc- 
currence in a public world outside all the observers. Such occurrences 
are the data of physics, while those that have not this social and 
public character supply (so I suggest) the data of psychology. (HK 
44-5) 

DEATH, ATTITUDE TOWARD 


At all times, a man should feel that there are matters of im- 
portance for which he lives, and that his death, or the death of wife 
or child, does not put an end to all that interests him in the world. 
If this attitude is to be genuine and profound in adult life, it is 
necessary that, in adolescence, a youth should be fired with generous 
enthusiasms, and that he should build his life and career about them. 
(IPI 254) 

DECENTRALIZATION 
see CENTRALIZATION 
DEDUCTION 

The part pla 
supposed. Often, 
deductive journey 


yed by deduction in science is greater than Bacon 
when a hypothesis has to be tested, there is a long 
from the hypothesis to: some consequence that can 
be tested by observation, Usually the deduction is mathematical, 
and in this respect Bacon underestimated the importance of mathe- 
matics in scientific investigation. (HWP 545) 

This is why there is real uti 
which goes from the general to 
the particular, as well as in the p 


the particular to the particular, or from the Particular to the general. 
(PP 123) 


In deduction, we have one or more Propositions called premisses, 
from which we infer a Proposition called the conclusion, (IMP 145) 


pany Wye 


DEFINITION DEMOCRACY 


DEFINITION 

: Definition, as is evident, is only possible in respect of complex 
ideas. It consists, broadly speaking, in the analysis of complex ideas 
into their simple constituents. Since one idea can only be defined 
by another, we should incur a vicious circle if we did not admit 


some indefinable ideas. (PL 18) 


DEFINITION BY EXTENSION AND BY INTENSION 
see CLASS 


DEFINITION, VERBAL AND OSTENSIVE 
There are two ways of getting to know what a word means: 
one is by a definition in terms of other words, which is called verbal 


definition; the other is by frequently hearing the word when the 


object which it denotes is present, which is called ostensive definition. 


(HK 4) 


DEFINITIONS, DENOTATIONAL AND STRUCTURAL 

Definitions are of two sorts, which may be called respectively 
“denotational” and “structural.” An example of a denotational de- 
finition is “the tallest man in the United States.” This is certainly 
a definition, since there must be one and only one person to whom 
it applies, but it defines the man merely by his relations. Generally, 
a “denotational” definition is one which defines an entity as the 
only one having a certain relation, or certain relations, to one oF 


more known entities. (HK 276) 


DEMOCRACY 
“Democracy” means 
executive by a periodical majority vot 
anny of a minority enforced by police terrorism, 
and judicial murder. (LC 123) i 
Democratic education unadulterated has evils which are as 
great as those of aristocracy, if not greater. Democracy as a senti- 
ment has two sides. When it says “I am as good as you,” it is 
wholesome, but when it says “you are no better than I am,” it be- 
comes oppressive and an obstacle to the development of exceptional 
merit. To put the matter more accurately: democracy is good when 
it inspires self-respect, and bad when it inspires persecution of ex- 
ceptional individuals by the herd. (ESO 78-9) 
nt, is subject to some 


as a method of governme ; 
ential, and to others which are, in principle, 


the selection of the legislature and the 
e. It does not mean the tyr- 
concentration camps 


Democracy, 
limitations which are ess 


Ti 


DEMOCRACY DEMOCRACY 
EMO RACY 
avoidable. The essential limitations arise chiefly from two sources: 
some decisions must be speedy, and others require expert knowledge. 
(P 191) 

Democracy may be defined as the equal distribution of ultimate 
power. Immediate power cannot be equally distributed; there must 
be an executive government, and there must be judicial authorities. 
There is no reason to suppose that it would be desirable, even if it 
were possible, to give executive and judicial power directly into the 
hands of the electorate. (DAE 76) 

Democracy was invented as a device for reconciling govern- 
ment with liberty. It is clear that government is necessary if anything 
worthy to be called civilization is to exist, but all history shows that 
any set of men entrusted with power over another set will abuse 
their power if they can do so with impunity. Democracy is intended 
to make men’s tenure of power temporary and dependent upon 
popular approval. In so far as it achieves this it prevents the worst 
abuses of power. (UE 141) 

I have referred to Spinoza to show that the view which I am 
advocating is neither cynical nor novel. The view is that men’s pur- 
poses, in fact, though often without their own knowledge, are ego- 
istic—not quite invariably, but so preponderantly that the exceptions 
do not count in dealing with large numbers, as in politics, The 
belief that this is not so is the cause of hypocrisy, of moral indig- 
nation, and also of the theory that a benevolent despotism is possible. . 
If men, with few and rare exceptions, are egoistic, the only way 
of securing justice is by democracy, since a despot will almost always 
seek his own advantage. (HFA 163-4) 

Democracy is a device—the best so far invented—for diminish- 
ing as much as possible the interference of governments with liberty. 
If a nation is divided into two sections which cannot both have their 
way, democracy theoretically insures that the majority shall have 
their way. But democracy is not at all an adequate device unless 
it is accompanied by a very great amount of devolution. (PI 30-1) 

But if government is not to be tyrannical, it must be democratic, 
and the democracy must feel that the common interests of mankind 
are more important than the conflicting interests of separate groups. 
To realize this state of affairs completely would be scarcely possible, 
but since the problem is quantitative a gradual approach may be 
hoped for. At present the world is moving away from all that is 
valued by lovers of freedom, but this movement will not last forever. 
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DEMOCRACY, FUNCTIONING OF DEMOCRACY, JEFFERSONIAN 


The world has oscillated many times between freedom and slavery. 
and the dark times in which we live are probably no more IETEN 
n the progressive epoch that rejoiced our grandfathers. (FAG 
r For my part, I retain the tastes and prejudices of an old-fash- 
ioned liberal. I like democracy. I like individual liberty, and I 
like culture. I do not like to see ignorant or despotic officials inter- 
fering needlessly with private lives; I do not like to see creative 
thought crushed by the tyranny of stupid majorities. I do not like 
persecution, whether by majorities or of minorities. I am suspicious 
of government and distrustful of politicians; but insofar as there 
aa be government I prefer that it should be democratic. (CGS 
) 
see COMMUNISM AND DEMOCRACY; EQUALITY AND DEMOCRACY; 
MAJORITY, POWER OF THE; POWER 


DEMOCRACY, FUNCTIONING OF 


There are two possible views as to the proper functioning of 


democracy. According to one view, the opinions of the majority 
should prevail absolutely in all fields. According to the other view, 
wherever a common decision is not necessary, different opinions 
should be represented, as nearly as possible, in proportion to their 
numerical frequency. (FAC 27) 

DEMOCRACY, FUTURE OF 


I do not believe that 
There is nothing new about th 


“political democracy is on the wane.” 
e present anti-democratic movements; 
there were similar movements after the French Revolution, and after 
the revolutions of 1848, not to mention the age of Louis XIV. The 
two Napoleons were closely analogous to modern dictators; they owed 
their success to French inexperience in working democratic govern- 


ment. (FOD 381) 


DEMOCRACY, JEFFERSONIAN 

The doctrine of Jeffersonian democracy was thus two-fold. On 
the one hand, government should be democratic; on the other hand, 
there should be as little government as possible. Where joint action 
is necessary, the will of the majority should prevail; but each indivi- 
dual has certain inalienable natural rights, with which no government 
ought to interfere. (FO 229) 
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DESIRES AND ETHICS 


DETERMINISM 


the maximum of what is desired by the legislative authority? If I 
say that the legislative authority has bad desires, I mean merely 
that its desires conflict with those of some section of the community 
to which I belong. Outside human desires there is no moral standard. 


(WIB 32) 


DESIRES AND ETHICS 


All systems of ethics embody the desires of those who advocate 
them, but this fact is concealed in a mist of words. 


Our desires are, 
in fact, more general and less 


purely selfish than many moralists 
imagine; if it were not so, no theory of ethics would make moral 


improvement possible, It is, in fact not by ethical theory, but by 
the cultivation of large and i i 


those who do not desire the happi 
to further it, while those who do 
bring it about, (RAS 254-5) 


DESPOT, VIRTUOUS 


I do not think you can ever hope to have the virtuous despot 
because if you do h 


ave a man who is virtuous he would soon cease 
to be so. (TEP 4) 


DESPOTISM, BENEVOLENT 
see DEMOCRACY 


DESTINY 
see FATE 


DETERMINISM 


to the centre. (RAS 157) 
see FREEDOM 


DETERMINISM, ECONOMIC DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 


DETERMINISM, ECONOMIC 

Now that is not the way with those who follow Marx on the 
question of the economic determination of history. There is dogma, 
a dogma set up in the name of science. It reminds me extremely of 
the dogma set up by Comte under the name of positivism, also under 
the name of science. August Comte, as you all know, proved that 
the whole world would adopt his doctrines before the end of the 
nineteenth century. Well, as a matter of fact, the nineteenth century 
was just about finishing when the last of his followers died. (BW 43) 


DEWEY 
He is am 
and kind in personal r 


an of the highest character, liberal in outlook, generous 
elations, indefatigable in work. With most of 
his opinions I am in almost complete agreement. Owing to my re- 
spect and admiration for him, as well as to personal experience 
of his kindness, I should wish to agree completely, but to my regret 
I-am compelled to dissent from his most distinctive philosophical 
doctrine, namely the substitution of “inquiry” for “truth” as the 
fundamental concept of logic and theory of knowledge. (HWP 819) 
see JAMES 
DIALECTIC, HEGELIAN 
Everything proceeds by thesis, antithesis and synthesis, and 
what moves it is the self-development of the Idea, and the Idea is 
what Hegel happened to believe. The whole course of the universe 
is making it just such as Hegel thought it was. That is the formula. 


(HPH 411) 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
endeavor to be clear as to what the 


Let us, in the first place, 
theory of dialectical materialism is. It is a theory which has various 
elements. Metaphysically it is materialistic; in method it adopts a 
form of dialectic suggested by Hegel, but differing from his in many 
important respects. It takes over from Hegel an outlook which is 
evolutionary, and in which the stages of evolution can be character- 


ized in clear logical terms. These changes are of the nature of 
development, not so much in an ethical as in a logical sense—that 
is to say they proceed according to a plan which a man of sufficient 
intellect could, theoretically, foretell, and which Marx himself pro- 
fesses to have foretold, in its main outlines, up to the moment of 
the universal establishment of Communism. The materialism of its 
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DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM, CRITICISM OF DICTATORSHIP 


metaphysics is translated, where human affairs are concerned, into 
the doctrine that the prime cause of all social phenomena is the 
method of production and exchange prevailing at any given period. 


(FO 188) 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM, CRITICISM GF 

To state in advance what I shall be trying to prove, I hold (1) 
that materialism, in some sense, may be true, though it cannot be 
known to be so; (2) that the elements of dialectic which Marx took 
over from Hegel made him regard history as a more rational process . 
than it has in fact been, convincing him that all changes must be 
in some sense progressive, and giving him a feeling of certainty in 
regard to the future, for which there is no scientific warrant; (3) 
that the whole of his theory of economic development may perfectly 
well be true if his metaphysic is false, and false if his metaphysic 
is true, and that but for the influence of Hegel it would never have 
occurred to him that a matter so purely empirical could depend 
upon abstract metaphysics; (4) with regard to the economic inter- 
pretation of history, it seems to me very largely true, and a most 
important contribution to sociology; I cannot, however, regard it 
as wholly true, or feel any confidence that all great historical changes 
can be viewed as developments. (FO 190-1) 


DICTATORSHIP 


History has know many dogmatic dictatorships, and their record 
is not encouraging. The first historical character to found a govern- 
ment composed of men chosen for their adherence to a certain creed 
was Pythagoras, who for a time established his authority over the 
city of Croton, exhorting the inhabitants to study geometry and 
eschew beans. But, whether from hatred of geometry or from love 
of beans, the citizens turned against him and he had to fly. A more 
important example was the medieval Church, which though nominally 
founded upon a religion of love, endeavored to enforce its tenets by 
means of the Inquisition. Cromwell’s rule of the Saints was in many 
ways similar to Lenin’s system: beginning with advocacy of democ- 
racy and freedom, it ended by establishing a hated military tyranny. 
The French Revolution, Starting from the Rights of Man, produced 
first Robespierre and then Napoleon, neither of whom had any very 
noticeable respect for human rights. In all these cases the trouble 
came from dogmatic belief in a panacea so splendid, that any cruelty 
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DISBELIEF DISCOMFORT 


was thought permissible in bringing about the desired end. (CTR 10) 
When a Russian Communist speaks of dictatorship, he means 
the word literally, but when he speaks of the proletariat, he means 
the word in a Pickwickian sense. He means the “class-conscious” 
part of the proletariat, i.e., the Communist Party. He includes people 
by no means proletarian (such as Lenin and Tchicherin) who have 
the right opinions, and he excludes such wage-earners as have not 
the right opinions, whom he classifies as lackeys of the bourgeoisie. 
(PTB 26-7) 
DISBELIEF 
see BELIEF 
DISCIPLINE 
The fundamental idea is simple: that the right discipline con- 
sists, not in external compulsion, but in habits of mind which lead 
spontaneously to desirable rather than undesirable activities. (EEC 


And you know quite well that it would not do if you followed 
each whim without a certain amount of discipline, and I don’t want 
you to think that there is not a need of discipline. There is, but it 
should be that discipline that comes from within, from the realization 
of one’s own needs, from the feeling of something which one wishes 
to achieve. Nothing of importance is ever achieved without disci- 
pline. I feel myself sometimes not wholly in sympathy with some 
modern educational theorists, because I think that they underestimate 


the part that discipline plays. But the discipline you have in your 
life should be one determined by your own desires and your own 
needs, not put upon you by society or authority. (FAH 32-3) 

Apart from actual physical punishment, constant interference 
with perfectly innocent impulses has almost as bad an effect. Prim- 
itive mothers interfere very little with their children, and only when 
Some real danger threatens. But uneducated mothers in civilized 
communities have none of this primitive calm, and behave yery often 
as if their children were a perpetual irritation to them. Sit still”, 
“Be quiet”, “Don’t do that”, are constantly recurring phrases, all 
uttered in an angry voice. The desire for physical activity, nich 
is instinctive in every healthy child, is thwarted, and black thoughts 
take the place of harmless actions. (WWP 182-3) 


DISCOMFORT 


“Discomfort” is a property of a sensation or other mental oc- 
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DISCONTINUITY 


DOGMA 
SS ee ee Ln 


currence, consisting in the fact that the occurrence in question stim- 
ulates voluntary or reflex movements tending to produce some more 
or less definite change involving the cessation of the occurrence. 


(AM 71) 
DISCONTINUITY 


What, in these circumstances, has science to contribute to meta- 
physics? Academic philosophers, ever since the time of Parmenides, 
have believed that the world is a unity. This view has been taken 
over from them by clergymen and journalists, and its acceptance has 
been considered the touchstone of wisdom. The most fundamental 
of my intellectual beliefs is that this is rubbish. I think the universe 
is all spots and jumps, without unity, without continuity, without 
coherence or orderliness or any of the other properties that govern- 
esses love. (SO 94-5) 

DISJUNCTION 


A disjunction is the verbal expression of indecision, or, if a 
question, of the desire to reach a decision. (IMT 104) 

We may take next disjunction, “p or q.” This is a function 
whose truth-value is truth when p is true and also when q is true, 
but is falsehood when both p and q are false. (IMP 147) 
DISSECTION 

Throughout the Middle Ages, 
and cure of disease were attempte: 
superstitious or wholly arbitrary, Nothing more scientific was pos- 
sible without anatomy and physiology, and these, in turn, were not 
possible without dissection, which the Church opposed. (RAS 105) 
DIVORCE 


To sum up: Where there are no children, divorce should be 
obtainable at the request of either party. Where there are children, 
the usual ground should be mutual consent; other grounds should 
be insanity, grave crime, habitual drunkenness, and certain other 
diseases. Adultery per se should not be a ground. (DMC 18) 
DOGMA 


Systems of dogma without empirical foundation, such as those 
of scholastic theology, Marxism, and fascism, have the advantage 
of producing a great degree of social coherence among their dis- 
ciples. But they have the disadvantage of involving persecution 


as we have seen, the prevention 
d by methods which were either 
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DOSMATISM DREAMS, DAY 
of valuable sections of the population. Spain was ruined by the 
expulsion of the Jews and Moors; France suffered by the emigra- 
tion of Huguenots after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; 
Germany would probably have been first in the field with the atomic 
bomb but for Hitler’s hatred of Jews. (UE 19) 
see RELIGION, ELEMENTS OF 
MOGMATISM 

But if philosophy is to serve a positive purpose, it must not 
teach mere skepticism, for, while the dogmatist is harmful, the skep- 
tic is useless. Dogmatism and skepticism are both, in a sense, ab- 
solute philosophies; one is certain of knowing, the other of not know- 
ing. What philosophy should dissipate is certainty, whether of knowl- 
edge or of ignorance. (UE 27) 
DOGMATISM, CURE FOR 

A good way of ridding yourself of certain kinds of dogmatism 
is to become aware of opinions held in social circles different from 
your own. When I was young, I lived much outside my own country— 
in France, Germany, Italy and the United States. I found this very 
profitable in diminishing the intensity of insular prejudice. If you 
cannot travel, seek out people with whom you disagree, and read 
a newspaper belonging to a party that is not yours. (UE 104) 


DOMAIN , 
The class of those terms that have a given relation to some- 


thing or other is called the domain of that relation: thus fathers 
are the domain of the relation of father to child, husbands are the 
domain of the relation of husband to wife, wives are the domain 
of the relation of wife to husbe=d, and husbands and wives together 


are the domain of the relation of marriage. (IMP 16) 


DOMAIN, CONVERSE y ‘ 
The converse domain of a relation is the domain of its converse: 
thus the class of tes is the converse domain of the relation of hus- 


band to wife. (IMP 16) 
DREAMS 
see IMAGES 
DREAMS, DAY 

Man is essentially a d 
by some peculiarly obtrusive 


dreamer, wakened sometimes for a moment 
element in the outer world, but lapsing 


253 


DUNS SCOTUS DUNS SCOTUS 


again quickly into the happy somnolence of imagination. Freud has 
shown how largely our dreams at night are the pictured fulfillment 
of our wishes; he has, with an equal measure of truth, said the same 


of day-dreams; and he might have included the day-dreams which 
we call beliefs. (SE 26) 


DUNS SCOTUS 


Duns Scotus held that, since there is no difference between being 
and essence, the “principle of individuation”—i.e., that which makes 
one thing not identical with another—must be form, not matter. The 
“principle of individuation” was one of the important problems of 
the scholastic philosophy. In various forms, it has remained a prob- 


lem to the present day. (HWP 467) 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LIFE 

The fundamental delusion of our time, in my opinion, is the 
excessive emphasis upon the economic’ aspects of life, and I do not 
expect the strife between Capitalism and Communism as philosophies 
to cease until it is recognized that both are inadequate through their 
failure to recognize biological needs. (SE 235-236) 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 
As I said before, the coalescence of economic and political power 


is an irresistible tendency in the modern world. It may be effected 
as has happened in 


in an undemocratic manner by the politicians, 
Russia, Italy, and Germany. It may be effected in an undemocratic 
manner by the plutocrats, in the countries that are nominally demo- 
cratic, For the believer in democracy, the only practicable course 
is to advocate its happening in a-democratic way, by the transference 
of ultimate economic power into the hands of the democratic state. 


(DAE 78) 


ECONOMIC POWER 
hat economic power is. In former days 


i Let us first consider W 
it consisted in ownership of land or capital, but in a developed 
as a rule, confer any ap- 


industrial community ownership does not, 
preciable share of power. Economic power belongs to large corpo- 
rations, in which, by various devices, the ordinary shareholders have 
been deprived of all effective voice in their government, which is 
in the hands of a small number of too often self-perpetuating direc- 
tors, (DAE 76) 

My view would be that the power should be diffused and demo- 
cratic, and, while it is necessary technically that certain people should 
hould always be under the control of 


have executive power, they $ 
the democracy and capable of being turned out. It can only be made 
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EDUCATION EDUCATION, CLASSICAL 


democratic, I think, by being put under the state. I do not see any 
other way of making it democratic. (TEP 4) 


EDUCATION 


If the object were to make pupils think, rather than to make 
them accept certain conclusions, education would be conducted quite 
differently: there would be less rapidity of instruction and more dis- 
cussion, more occasions when pupils were encouraged to express 
themselves, more attempts to make education concern itself with mat- 
ters in which the pupils felt some interest. (PSR 176-7) 

The scientific educator has two things to think about: in the 
first place, he must produce emotions in the right proportions; and 
in the second place, he must attach them to the right objects. The 
first is probably, in the last analysis, a matter of chemistry; the sec- 
ond is a matter of “conditioning” in the sense of Pavloy and Watson. 
(SAE 89) 

Education, considered as a process of forming our mental habits 
and our outlook on the world, is to be judged successful in propor- 
tion as its outcome approximates to this ideal; in proportion, that 
is to say, as it gives us a true view of our place in society, of the 
relation of the whole human society to its non-human environment, 
and of the nature of the non-human world as it is in itself apart 
from our desires and interests, (ML 39) 

Education should have two objects: first, to give definite knowl- 
edge—reading and writing, language and mathematics, and so on; sec- 
ondly, to create those mental habits which will enable people to ac- 


quire knowledge and form sound judgments for themselves. (FT 323) 
see DISCIPLINE 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


If it were customary for young people to receive part of their 
education abroad, it is to be hoped that this insularity might be di- 
minished on both sides of the ocean. (CAB 58) 

EDUCATION, AUTHORITY AND DISCIPLINE IN 


Consideration for others does not, with most children, arise spon- 
taneously, but has to be taught, and can hardly be taughf except by 
the exercise of authority. This is perhaps the most important argu- 
ment against the abdication of the adults. (IPI 242) 


EDUCATION, CLASSICAL 
One defect, however, does seem inherent in a purely classical 
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EDUCATION, HIGHER EDUCATION, UNIVERSAL COMPULSORY 


education—namely, a too exclusive emphasis on the past. By the study 
of what is absolutely ended and can never be renewed, a habit of 
criticism towards the present and the future is engendered. The quali- 
ties in which the present excels are qualities to which the study of 
the past does not direct attention, and to which, therefore, the student 
of Greek civilization may easily become blind. (ML 35) 


EDUCATION, HIGHER 
It is one of the defects of modern higher education that it has 


become too much a training in the acquisition of certain kinds of 
skill, and too little an enlargement of the mind and heart by an im- 
partial survey of the world. (CH 225) 
EDUCATION, INDIVIDUALITY IN 

The problem for the educator who is not content with obedi- 
ence and discipline as sources of social cohesion is difficult, but not 
insoluble. He has to preserve individuality without producing an- 
archy. This means that what is necessary in the way of social co- 
operation must be not very difficult, and must not involve any very 
severe repression of impulse. This, in turn, means that the child must, 
from the first, be so handled as to have only slight impulses towards 
rage and cruelty and destruction; that he must, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, expect his companions to be friendly; and 


that he must find his environment a help rather than a hindrance 


so long as his activities are not such as to cause injury to others. 


(WWP 185-6) 
EDUCATION, LIBERAL 

This is the task of a liberal education: 
value of things other than domination, to help to create wise citizens 
of a free community, and through the combination of citizen- 
ship with liberty in individual creativeness to enable men to give 
to human life that splendor which some few have shown that it can 


achieve. (P 305) 


EDUCATION, STATE s ‘ 
State education is obviously necessary, but as obviously involves 
e ought to be safeguards. The evils to be 


full magnitude in Nazi Germany and are 


to give a sense of the 


dangers against which ther 
feared were seen in their 
still seen in Russia. (UE 113) 

EDUCATION, UNIVERSAL COMPULSORY 


There must exist in a modern community a sufficient number 


Seq 


EDUCATOR, THE EINSTEIN 
ee 


of men who possess the technical skill required to preserve the me- 
chanical apparatus upon which our physical comforts depend. It is, 
moreover, inconvenient if any large percentage of the population is 
unable to read and write. For these reasons we are all in favor of 
universal compulsory education. (UE 115) 


EDUCATOR, THE 


Love of power is the chief danger of the educator, as of the 
politician; the man who can be trusted in education must care for 
his pupils on their own account, not merely as potential soldiers in 
an army of propagandists for a cause. (P 304) 

EFFERENT 
see AFFERENT 


EGO 


Similarly, when we say, “I think first this and then that,” we 
ought not to mean that there is a single entity “I” which “has” t 
successive thoughts. We ought to mean only that there are two suc- 
cessive thoughts which have causal relations of the kind that makes 
us call them parts of one biography, in the same sort of way in which 
successive notes may be parts of one tune; and that these thoughts 
are connected with the body which is speaking in the way (to be 
further investigated) in which thoughts and bodies are connected. 
(OP 163) 

Now if there is such a thing as the Ego, 
or a system of particulars. If the latter, it c 
comes identical with what I have called a 
we must know of it (if we know of it a 
by observation. I agree with Hume that 
servation. If it is arrived at by inferen 
that kind that I seek to invalidate by 
constructions for inferences. The basis of this principle is that, 
where a suitable construction is possible, this very fact invali- 
dates the inference, since it shows that the supposed inferred entity 
is not necessary for the interpretation of the propositions of the sci- 
ence in question. (RTC 698-9 ) 
EGOISM 
see DEMOCRACY 
EINSTEIN 
see SCIENCE, PROGRESS OF 


wo 


it must be a particular 
an be defined, and be- 
“biography.” If the former, 
t all) either by inference or 
I do not know of it by ob- 
ce, the inference is of just 
the principle of substituting 
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ELECTIONS, SOVIET 

Various methods are adopted in Russia for giving the victory to 
Government candidates. In the first place, the voting is by show of 
hands, so that all who vote against the Government are marked men. 
In the second place, no candidate who is not a Communist can have 
any printing done, the printing works being all in the hands of the 
State. In the third place, he cannot address any meetings, because 
the halls all belong to the State. The whole of the press is, of course, 
official; no independent daily is permitted. (PTB 74-5) 


ELECTRICITY 

Some readers may expect me at this stage to tell them what 
electricity “really is.” The fact is that I have already said what it 
is, It is not a thing, like St. Paul’s Cathedral; it is a way in which 
things behave. When we have told how things behave when they are 
electrified, and under what circumstances they are electrified, we have 


told all there is to tell. (ABCA 24) 


EMOTIONS, CULTIVATION OF 
Emotions that have desirable social consequences are not so 


easily generated as hate and rage and fear. In their creation, much 
depends upon early childhood; much, also, upon economic circum- 
stances. Something, however, can be done, in the course of ordinary 
education, to provide the nourishment upon which the better emotions 
can grow, and to bring about the realization of what may give value 


to human life. (P 301-2) 


EMOTIONS, QUALITY OF A 
Let us take first the question of the quality of the emotions. 


One may in a sense divide emotional attitudes into positive and 
negative; the emotions of hate, rage, and fear are negative, while 
emotions of affection, pleasure, and experimentation are Positive. 
Speaking broadly, it is a good thing to have much of the positive 
emotions and little of the negative. There are, of course, exceptions. 
It is useful to be afraid of snakes, tigers, precipices, and interviewers. 
(SAE 89) 
EMPEDOCLES r pute 
The originality of Empedocles, outside science, consists in the 
doctrine of the four elements and in the use of the two principles 
of Love and Strife to explain change- He rejected monism, and re- 
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EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE EMPIRICISM 
—————— ee CIM 
garded the course of nature as regulated by chance and necessity 
rather than by purpose. In these respects his philosophy was more 
scientific than those of Parmenides, Plato, and Aristotle. In other 
respects, it is true, he acquiesced in current superstitions; but in this 
he was no worse than many more recent men of science. (HWP 57-8) 
EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE 

see A PRIORI KNOWLEDGE 

EMPIRICISM 

Assuming “perceptive premisses” to have been adequately de- 
fined, let us return to the definition of “empiricism.” My momentary 
knowledge consists largely of memory, and my individual knowledge 
consists largely of testimony. But memory, when it is veridical, is 
related to a previous perceptive premiss, and testimony, when it is 
veridical, is related to some one else’s perceptive premiss. Social em- 
Piricism takes these perceptive premisses of other times or other 
persons as the empirical premisses for what is now accepted, and 
thus evades the problems connected with memory and testimony. 
(IMT 169) 

In this sense, it must be admitted, empiricism as a theory of 
knowledge has proved inadequate, though less so than any previous 
theory of knowledge. Indeed, such inadequacies as we have seemed 
to find in empiricism have been discovered by strict adherence to 
a doctrine by which empiricist philosophy has been inspired: that 
all human knowledge is uncertain, inexact, and partial. To this doc- 
trine we have not found any limitation whatever. (HK 507) 

I will observe, however, that empiricism, as a theory of knowl- 
edge, is self-refuting. For, however it may be formulated, it must 
involve some general proposition about the dependence of knowledge 
upon experience; and any such Proposition, if true, must have as a 
consequence that its.!f cannot be known. While, therefore, empiri- 
cism may be true, it cannot, if true, be known to be so. This, how- 
ever, is a large problem. (IMT 207) 

To this extent, Hume has proved that pure empiricism is not 
a sufficient basis for science. But if this one principle is admitted, 
everything else can proceed in accordance with the theory that all 
our knowledge is based on experience. It must be granted that this 
is a serious departure from pure empiricism, and that those who 
are not empiricists may ask why, if one departure is allowed, others 
are to be forbidden. These, however, are questions not directly 
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EMPIRICISM, MODERN ANALYTIC ENDS 


raised by Hume’s arguments. What these arguments prove—and I 
do not think the proof can be controverted—is that induction is an 
independent logical principle, incapable of being inferred either 
from experience or from other logical principles, and that without 
this principle science is impossible. (HWP 674) 

see ALL; VERIFICATION 


EMPIRICISM, MODERN ANALYTIC 

Modern analytical empiricism, of which I have been giving an 
outline, differs from that of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume by its in- 
corporation of mathematics and its development of a powerful logical 
technique. It is thus able, in regard to certain problems, to achieve 
definite answers, which have the quality of science rather than of 
philosophy. It has the advantage, as compared with the philosophies 
of the system-builders, of being able to tackle its problems one at 
a time, instead of having to invent at one stroke a block theory of 
the whole. universe. Its methods, in this respect, resemble those of 
science. I have no doubt that, in so far as philosophical knowledge 
is possible, it is by such methods; that it must be sought. I have also 
no doubt that, by these methods, many ancient problems are com- 


pletely soluble. (HWP 834) 


EMPIRICISTS 
The empiricists—who are best represented by the British phi- 


losophers, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume—maintained that all our 
knowledge is derived from experience . . . (PP 114) 


ENDOWMENTS 

Endowments have a con 
side of education more conservative than i 
The connection of religion with private property arises through the 
fact that men leave their money to religious bodies, and that this 
secures, for centuries after their death, the propagation of the partic- 
ular brand of superstition in which they believed. (ESO 202) 


ENDS 
The main things which seem to me important on their own 


account, and not merely as means to other things, are: knowledge, 
art, instinctive happiness, and relations of friendship or affection. 


(PC 5) 
see MEANS 


siderable effect in making the religious 
t would otherwise be. 
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ENDS, CHOICE OF EPICURUS 


ENDS, CHOICE OF 
see ETHICS, SCIENCE AND 


ENERGY, KINETIC 


The kinetic energy of a particle is half the mass multiplied by 
the square of the velocity. The kinetic energy of a number of parti- 
cles is the sum of the kinetic energies of the separate particles. 


(ABCR 155) 


ENERGY, POTENTIAL 


The potential energy is more difficult to define. It represents 
any state of strain, which can only be preserved by the application 
of force. To take the easiest case: If a weight is lifted to a height 
and kept suspended, it has potential energy, because, if left to itself, 
it will fall. Its potential energy is equal to the kinetic energy which 
it would acquire in falling through the same distance through which 
it was lifted. (ABCR 155) 


ENVIRONMENT 
see TWINS, IDENTICAL 


ENVY 


Envy, the third of the psychologieal causes to which w 
buted what is bad in the actual world, depends in most 
upon that kind of fundamental discontent which springs from a lack 
of free development, from thwarted instinct, and from the impos- 
sibility of realizing an imagined happiness. Envy cannot be cured 
by preaching; preaching, at the best, will only alter its manifestations 
and lead it to adopt more subtle forms of concealment. Except in 
those rare natures in which generosity dominates in spite of circum- 


stances, the only cure for envy is freedom and the joy of life. (RF 
162) 


e attri- 
natures 


Of all the characteristics of ordinary human nature envy is the 
most unfortunate; not only does the envious person wish to inflict 
misfortune and do so whenever he can with impunity, but he is also 


himself rendered unhappy by envy. Instead of deriving pleasure 


from what he has, he derives pain from what others have. {CH 85) 
EPICURUS 


The philosophy of Epicurus, like all those of his age (with the 
partial exception of Scepticism), was primarily designed to secure 
tranquillity, He considered pleasure to be the good, and adhered, 
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EPISTEMOLOGY ERASMUS 


with remarkable consistency, to all the consequences of this view. 


(HWP 243) 


EPISTEMOLOGY 

Epistemology involves both logical and psychological elements. 
Logically, we have to consider the inferential relation (usually not 
that of strict deduction) between basic propositions and those that 
we believe because of them; also the logical relations which. often , 
subsist between different basic propositions, causing them, if we 
accept certain general principles, to fit into a system which, as a 
whole, strengthens the probability of each of its constituents; also 
the logical character of basic propositions themselves. Psychologic- 
ally, we have to examine the relation of basic propositions to exper- 
iences, the degree of doubt or certainty that we feel in regard to 


any of them, and the methods of diminishing the former and increas- 
ing the latter. (IMT 18) 
EQUALITY AND DEMOCRACY 

All this is connected with what I believe to be a wrong concep- 
tion of democracy. Democracy demands that no one should have 
special privileges, but it does not demand that people should be all 
alike, There is a tendency in America to think that any man who 
ventures to be different from the majority of his neighbors in any 
way is setting himself up and claiming to be better than his neigh- 


bors. 
This view is fatal to excellence. A community requires many 
and each kind of work requires, if it is to 


different kinds of work, r 
be well done, its own kind of character and aptitude. (CAB 59) 


ERASMUS 

The only book by Erasmus that is still read is The Praise of 
Folly. The conception of this book came to him in 1509, while he 
was crossing the Alps on the way from Italy to England. He wrote 
it quickly in London, at the house of Sir Thomas More, to whom 
it is dedicated, with a playful suggestion of appropriateness since 
“moros” means “fool.” The book is spoken by Folly in her own 
person; she sings her own praises with great gusto, and her text is 
enlivened still further with illustrations by Holbein. She covers all 
parts of human life, and all classes and professions. But for her, 
the human race would die out, for who can marry without folly? 


(HWP 514) 
=e 
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ERASTIANISM 


Erastianism is the doctrine that the Church should be subject 
to the State. (HWP 363) 


ERROR 
see REACTIONS SUSPENDED; TRUTH 


ERROR, PROBABLE 
see APPROXIMATION 


ESSENCE 


The divorce of essence from existence, in which I formerly 
believed as completely as Santayana does, has come to seem to me 
questionable. I re-read recently his criticism of me in Winds of Doc- 
trine (1913), and found myself, broadly speaking, in agreement 
with him whenever he thought me in the wrong, but not when he 
thought me in the right. My views have changed so much that I 
could read what he said with almost as much detachment as if it 
applied to some one else. (POS 459) 


ETERNITY, UNDER THE ASPECT OF 

Spinoza, who was one of the wisest of men and who lived con- 
sistently in accordance with his own wisdom, advised men to view 
passing events “under the aspect of eternity.” Those who can learn 
to do this will find a painful present much more bearable than it 
would otherwise be. (IWS 17) 
ETHICAL TEST 


I shall therefore assume, without more ado, that actions are to 
be judged by the results to be expected from actions of that kind, 
and not by some supposed a priori moral code. I do not mean—what 
would be obviously impracticable—that we should habitually calcu- 
late the effects of our actions. What I mean is that in deciding what 
sort of moral instruction should be given to the young, or what sort 
of actions should be punished by the criminal law, we should do 
our best to consider what sort of actions will promote or hinder 
the general well-being. (PIC 166) 


ETHICS 


We all think electricity is entirely governed by natural laws, 
and yet we think it is rational to put up lightning conductors. Well, 
I should say that an ethic is, as it were, a lightning conductor for 
human passions, to enable them within a deterministic world to 
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ETHICS, CHRISTIAN ETHICS, PERSONAL 
work in a way that produces a minimum of disaster. (SPE 107) 
Ethics is in origin the art of recommending to others the sacri- 
fices required for co-operation with oneself. Hence, by reflexion, 
it comes, through the operation of social justice, to recommend 
sacrifices by oneself, but all ethics, however refined, remains more 
or less subjective. Even vegetarians do not hesitate, for example, 
to save the life of a man in a fever, although in doing so they destroy 


the lives of many millions of microbes. (ML 108-9) 
see ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; CASUISTRY; DESIRES AND ETHICS; IMPERATIVE, 


CRITICISM OF THE CATEGORICAL; IMPULSES, REPRESSIVE; MOTIVES; 

VALUES, SUBJECTIVITY OF 
ETHICS, CHRISTIAN 

The fundamental defect of Christian ethics consists in the fact 
that it labels certain classes of acts “sins” and others “virtues” on 
grounds that have nothing to do with their social consequences. An 
ethic not derived from superstition must decide first upon the kind 
of social effects which it desires to achieve and the kind which it 
desires to avoid. It must then decide, as far as our knowledge per- 
mits, what acts will promote the desired consequences; these acts 
it will praise, while those having a contrary tendency it will condemn. 
(ESO 110-1) i 
ETHICS, FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
see UTILITARIANISM 
ETHICS, MUNDANE BASIS OF 

We have seen a great system of cruel falsehood, the Nazi system, 
lead a nation to disaster at immense cost to its opponents. It is not 
by such systems that happiness is to be achieved; even without the 
help of revelation it is not difficult to see that human welfare requires 


a less ferocious ethic. More and more people are becoming unable 


to accept traditional beliefs. If they think that, apart from these 


beliefs, there is no reason for kindly behaviour the results may be 
needlessly unfortunate. That is why it is important to show that no 
ded to make men kind and to prove that 


supernatural reasons are nee 
man race achieve happiness. (FAR 6) 


only through kindness can the hu 


ETHICS, PERSONAL 

I come now to the question of personal ethics, as opposed to 
the question of social and political institutions. No man is wholly 
holly a slave. To the extent to which a man 


free, and no man is w! b : 1 
has freedom, he needs a personal morality to guide his conduct. 
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ETHICS, SCIENCE AND EUGENICS 
a ICS 
There are some who would say that a man need only obey the ac- 
cepted moral code of his community. But I do not think any student 
of anthropology could be content with this answer. Such practices 
as cannibalism, human sacrifice, and head hunting have died out 
as a result of moral protests against conventional moral opinion. 
If a man seriously desires to live the best life that is open to him, 
he must learn to be critical of the tribal customs and tribal beliefs 
that are generally accepted among his neighbours. (AAI 109) 
ETHICS, SCIENCE AND 

Science can, if rulers so desire, create sentiments which will 
avert disaster and facilitate cooperation. At present there are power- 
ful rulers who have no such wish. But the possibility exists, and 
science can be just as potent for good as for evil. It is not science, 
however, which will determine how science is used. Science, by it- 
self, cannot supply us with an ethic. It can show us how to achieve 
a given end, and it may show us that some ends cannot be achieved. 
But among ends that can be achieved our choice must be decided by 
other than purely scientific considerations. (STS 33) 


ETHICS, SPINOZA‘S 


life, and acquire a certain kind of calm. The kind of calm which 
Spinoza recommends is, I think, attainable without adopting his 


EUCLID 


Euclid, who was still, when I was young, the sole acknowledged 
text-book of geometry for boys, lived in Alexandria, about 300 B.C., 
a few years after the death of Alexander and Aristotle. Most of his 
Elements was not original, but the order of propositions, and the logical 
structure, were largely his. The more one studies geometry, the more 
admirable these are seen to be. (HWP 211) 
EUGENICS 

Eugenics is of two sorts, Positive and negative. The former is 
concerned with the encouragement of good stocks, the latter with 
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the discouragement of bad ones. The latter is at present more prac- 
ticable. (MM 258) 
Unfortunately the concern of biology is with the most intimate 
part of human life, where emotions, morals, and religion alike stand 
in the way of progress. It may be doubted whether human nature 
could bear so great an interference with the life of instinct as would 
be involved in a really effective application of eugenics. Whatever 
may be thought disagreeable in the machine age would be greatly 
intensified by the application of science to parenthood, and men 
might well think the price not worth paying. (S 81) 
EUTHANASIA 
The whole conception of “Sin” is one which I find very puzzling, 
doubtless owing to my sinful nature. If “Sin” consisted in causing 
needless suffering, I could understand, but on the contrary, sin often 
consists in avoiding needless suffering. Some years ago, in the Eng- 
lish House of Lords, a bill was introduced to legalize euthanasia in 
cases of painful and incurable disease. The patient’s consent was 
to be necessary, as well as several medical certificates. To me, in 
my simplicity, it would seem natural to require the patient’s consent, 
but the late Archbishop of Canterbury, the English official expert 
on Sin, explained the erroneousness of such a view. The patient's 
consent turns euthanasia into suicide, and suicide is sin. Their Lord- 
ships listened to the voice of authority and rejected the pill. (UE 76) 


EVENT 
The only way to get clear is to make a fresh start, with events 


instead of bodies. In physics, an “event” is anything which, accord- 
ing to the old notions, would be said to have both a date and a 
place. An explosion, a flash of lightning, the starting of a light-wave 
from an atom, the arrival of the light-wave at some other body, any 
of these would be an “event”. Some strings of events make up what 
we regard as the history of one body; some make up the course of 
one light-wave; and so on. The unity of a body is a unity of history 
—it is like the unity of a tune, which takes time to play, and does 


not exist whole in any one moment. What exists at any one moment 


is only what we call an “event.” (OP 110) 

see MATTER 

EVENT, CO-ORDINATES OF THE 
Four numbers are needed to 

World; these correspond to the tim 
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fix the position of an event in the 
e and the three dimensions of 


EVENT, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EVIL 


space in the old reckoning. These four numbers are called the co- 
ordinates of the event. They may be assigned on any principle which 
gives neighbouring co-ordinates to neighbouring events; subject to 
this condition, they are merely conventional. (OP 111) 
EVENT, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 

Let us first define more exactly what we mean by a “physical” 
event. I should define it as an event which, if known to occur, is 
inferred, and which is not known to be mental. And I define a 
“mental” event (to repeat) as one with which someone is acquainted 
otherwise than by inference. Thus a “physical” event is one which 
is either totally unknown, or, if known at all, is not known to anyone 
except by inference—or, perhaps we should say, is not known to 
be known to anyone except by inference. (HK 229) 
EVENTS 


We shall find, if I am not mistaken, that the objects which are 
mathematically primitive in physics, such as electrons, protons, and 
points in space-time, are all logically complex structures composed 
of entities which are metaphysically more primitive, which may be 
conveniently called “events.” (AOM 9) 

And what we can primarily infer from percepts, assuming the 
validity of physics, are groups of events, again not substances. It 
is a mere linguistic convenience to regard a group of events as 
states of a “thing,” or “substance,” or “piece of matter.” This infer- 
ence was originally made on the ground of the logic which philoso- 
phers inherited from common sense. By defining a “thing” as the 
group of what would formerly have been its “states,” we alter nothing 


in the detail of physics, and avoid an inference as precarious as it 
is useless. (AOM 284) 
see MIND 


EVIL 


When it is realized that the fundamental evils are due to the 
blind empire of matter, and are the wholly necessary effects of forces 
which have no consciousness and are therefore neither good nor bad 
in themselves, indignation becomes absurd, like Xerxes chastising 
the Hellespont. Thus the realisation of necessity is the liberation 
from indignation. This alone, however, will not prevent an undue 
preoccupation with evil. It is obvious that some things that exist 
are good, some bad, and we have no means of knowing whether 
the good or the bad preponderate. (ER 57) 
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EVILS 

When we consider the evils in the lives we know of, we find 
that they may be roughly divided into three classes. There are, first, 
those due to physical nature: among these are death, pain and the 
difficulty of making the soil yield a subsistence. These we will call 
“physical evils.” Second, we may put those that spring from defects 
in the character or aptitudes of the sufferer: among these are ignor- 
ance, lack of will, and violent passions. These we will call “evils of 
character.” Third come those that depend upon the power of one 
individual or group over another: these comprise not only obvious 
tyranny, but all interference with free development, whether by force 
or by excessive mental influence such as may occur in education. 
These we will call “evils of power.” A social system may be judged 
by its bearing upon these three kinds of evils. (RF 188) 


EVILS, CONSCIOUSNESS OF 

No one can be a Radical without being profoundly . conscious 
of the things that are amiss in the world, which most people at most 
e. And consciousness of evils is naturally asso- 
ciated with hatred of those who seem to cause them. Very often, 
hatred and envy of the successful is the cause of Radicalism; but 
when it is not, it is usually one of its effects. (WRU 14) 


EVOLUTIONISM 

Evolutionism, in basing itself upon the notion of progress, 
which is change from the worse to the better, allows the notion of 
time, as it seems to me, to become its tyrant rather than its servant, 
and thereby loses that impartiality of contemplation which is the 
source of all that is best in philosophic thought and feeling. (ML 26) 

The second type, which may be called evolutionism, derived 
its predominance from Darwin, and must be reckoned as having had 
Herbert Spencer for its first philosophical representative; but in 


recent times it has become, chiefly through William James and M. 
Bergson, far bolder and far more searching in its innovations than 


it was in the hands of Herbert Spencer. (KEW 4) 
see VITALISM 
EXAMINATIONS 
As matters stand today, many teachers are unable to do the 
best of which they are capable. For this there are a number of 


Teasons, some more Or less accidental, others very deep-seated. To 
begin with the former, most teachers are overworked and are com- 
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times wish to ignor 


EXCITEMENT EXPRESSES 


er re EXPRESSES 
pelled to prepare their pupils for examinations rather than to give 
them a liberalizing mental training. (UE 119) 

EXCITEMENT 


A person accustomed to too much excitement is like a person 
with a morbid craving for pepper, who comes at last to be unable 
even to taste a quantity of pepper which would cause any one else 
to choke. There is an element of boredom which is inseparable 
from the avoidance of too much excitement, and too much excite- 
ment not only undermines the health, but dulls the palate for every 
kind of pleasnr.. substituting titillations for profound organic satis- 
factions, : +-ness for wisdom, and jagged surprises for beauty. I 
do not wish to push to extremes the objection to excitement. A 
certain amount of it is wholesome, but, like almost everything else, 
the matter is quantitative. (CH 61-2) 

EXCLUDED MIDDLE, LAW OF 

see TRUTH-FUNCTION, THEORY OF 
EXECUTIVE, THE POWER OF THE 
see MAJORITY, POWER OF THE 
EXISTENCE 

see ESSENCE 

EXORCISM 


The formula of exorcism became longer and longer, and more 
and more filled with obscenities. By such means, the Jesuits of 
Vienna in 1583, cast out 12,652 devils. When, however, such mild 
methods failed, the patient was scourged; if the demon still refused 
to leave him, he was tortured. For centuries, innumerable helpless 
lunatics were thus given over to the cruelty of barbarous gaolers. 
Even when the superstitious beliefs by which cruelty had originally 
been inspired were no longer accepted, the tradition survived that 
the insane should be treated harshly. (RAS 92-3) 

EXPERIENCE 


The essence of “experience” is the modification of behaviour 
produced by what is experienced. We might, in fact, define one 
chain of experience, or one biography, as a series of occurrences 
linked by mnemic causation. I think it is this characteristic, more 
than any other, that distinguishes sciences dealing with living organ- 
isms from physics. (AM 83) 
EXPRESSES 
see SENTENCES, INDICATIVE 


20. 


FACT 
I mean by a “fact” something which is there, whether anybody 


thinks so or not. If I look up a railway timetable and find that there 
is a train to Edinburgh at 10 A.M., then, if the timetable is correct, 
there is an actual train, which is a “fact.” The statement in the 
timetable is itself a “fact,” whether true or false, but it only states 
a fact if it is true, ie» if there really is a train. Most facts are 
independent of our volitions; that is why they are called “hard,” 
“stubborn,” or “ineluctable.” Physical facts, for the most part, are 
independent, not only of our volitions but even of our existence. 


(HK 143) 


FACTUAL PREMISS 

I shall give the na 
sition which asserts something having 
after a critical scrutiny. I do not mean 
assertion, but merely that some kind of 
is involved in the truth of the assertion. 


FALSE 
see SENTENCES, INDICATIVE 


me “factual premiss” to any uninferred propo- 
a date and which I believe 
that the date is part of the 
temporal occurrence is what 


(IMT 190) 


FALSEHOOD 

The ultimate test of falsehood is never, I think, the nature of 
the consequences of a belief, but the association between words and 
sensible or remembered facts. A belief is “verified” when a situation 
arises which gives a feeling of expectedness in connection with it; 


it is falsified when the feeling is one of surprise. But this only 
applies to beliefs which await some future contingency for verifica- 


tion or refutation. (OP 258) 
see TRUTH 


FAMILY RELATION A / 
A man and woman who love each other and their children ought 
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to be able to act spontaneously as the heart dictates. They will need 
much thought and knowledge, but these they will acquire out of 
parental affection. They must not demand from their children what 
they get from each other, but if they are happy in each other they 
will feel no impulse to do so. If the children are properly cared for, 
they will feel for their parents a natural affection which will be no 
barriers to independence. What is needed is not ascetic self-denial, 
but freedom and expansiveness of instinct, adequately informed by 
intelligence and knowledge. (EEC 198) 


FASCISM 


Fascism is a complex movement; its German and Italian forms 
differ widely, and in other countries, if it spreads, it may assume 
still other shapes. It has, however, certain essentials, without which 
it would cease to be Fascism. It is anti-democratic, it is national- 
istic, it is capitalistic, and it appeals to those sections of the middle 
class which suffer through modern developments and expect to suffer 
still more if Socialism or Communism become established. Com- 
munism, also, is anti-democratic, but only for a time, at least, so 
far as its theoretical statements can be accepted as giving its real 
policy; moreover, it aims at serving the interests of wage-earners, 
who are a majority in advanced countries, and are intended by 
Communists to become the whole population. Fascism is anti-demo- 
cratic in a more fundamental sense. It does not accept the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number as the right principle in states- 
manship, but selects certain individuals, nations, and classes as “the 
best,” and as alone worthy of consideration. The remainder are 


to be compelled by force to serve the interests of the elect. (IPI 
130-1) 


FASCISM, ANCESTORS OF 


The founders of the school of thought out of which Fascism 
has grown all have certain common characteristics, They seek the 
good in will rather than in feeling or cognition; they value power 
more than happiness; they prefer force to argument, war to peace, 
aristocracy to democracy, propaganda to scientific impartiality. They 
advocate a Spartan form of austerity, as opposed to the Christian 
form; that is to say, they view austerity as a means of obtaining 
mastery over others not as a self-discipline which helps to produce 
virtue, and happiness only in the next world. The later ones among 
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FASCISM, DEFEAT OF FEAR AND RELIGION 


them are imbued with popular Darwinism, and regard the struggle 
for existence as the source of a higher species; but it is to be rather 
a struggle between races than one between individuals, such as the 
apostles of free competition advocated. Pleasure and knowledge, 
conceived as ends, appear to them unduly passive. For pleasure 
they substitute glory, and, for knowledge, the pragmatic assertion 
that what they desire is true. In Fichte, Carlyle, and Mazzini, these 
doctrines are still enveloped in a mantle of conventional moralistic 
cant; in Nietzsche they first step forth naked and unashamed. (IPI 


104-5) 


FASCISM, DEFEAT OF 
What will the world gain by the defeat of the fascist Powers 
if, in the process, the fascist form of government becomes every- 


where triumphant? (CAN 9) 


FATE 

The notion of fate or destiny is 
kind from ancient times. The Greeks 
to the gods and holding sway over Zeus as well as over mortals. 
It was reinforced when, after Alexander’s conquests in the East, 
astrology became fashionable. It came to be thought that the stars 
control human affairs and that a man born under such and such a 
star was bound to have a life in conformity with his horoscope. + - 
This conception, very rightly, was vigorously opposed by the 
Church, since it seemed to relieve a man of moral responsibility. 
(TRF 5) 
FATIGUE, NERVOUS 

The kind of fatigue that is most serious in the present day in 
advanced communities is nervous fatigue. This kind, oddly enough, 
is most pronounced among the well-to-do, and tends to be much 
less among wage earners than it is among business men and brain 


workers. (CH 69) 


FEAR 

see PERFECTION 

FEAR AND RELIGION 
Religion is based, I think, primarily and mainly upon fear. It 

is partly the terror of the unknown, and partly, as I have said, the 

wish to feel that you have a kind of elder brother who will stand 


one which has hung over man- 
thought of it as superior even 


pas 


FEAR, DISASTROUS RESULTS OF PEARS, REAL 


by you in all your troubles and disputes. Fear is the basis of the 
whole thing—fear of the mysterious, fear of defeat, fear of death. 
Fear is the parent of cruelty, and therefore it is no wonder if cruelty 
and religion go hand-in-hand. (WNC 29) 


FEAR, DISASTROUS RESULTS OF 

Intellectually, also, fear has disastrous results. There is the 
fear of any unusual opinion which prevents men from thinking 
straight on any subject on which their neighbors have foolish opin- 
ions, Then there is the fear of death, which prevents men from 
thinking straight on theological subjects; and then there is the 
fear of self-direction, which leads men to seek some authority to 
which they can submit their judgment. These various forms of 
fear are responsible for quite half the stupidity in the world. (EDTF 
229.30) 


FEAR, EFFECT OF 

There are various kinds of fear; of these, physical fear, which 
alone is traditionally despised, is by far the least harmful, Moral 
and intellectual fears are far worse. All fear inspires a greater or 
less degree of tage, which, since it dare not vent itself upon the 
dreaded object, finds an outlet in tyranny over whatever is weaker. 
Just as in the holders of power cruelty begets fear, so in their slaves 
fear begets cruelty. Fear of social disapproval is probably one of 
the chief causes of meanness and unkindness in the modern world. 


(EDTF 220-1) 


FEAR, FREEDOM FROM 


I do not wish to suggest that absence of fear is alone enough 
to produce a good human being; undoubtedly other things are 
necessary. But I do suggest that freedom from fear is one of the 
most important things to aim at, and is perhaps more easily a- 
chieved by a wise education than any other equally desirable qual- 
ity. (EDTF 228) 


FEARS, REAL 

There is another class of fears where danger is real but can 
be eliminated by sufficient skill. The simplest examples of this are 
physical dangers such as are incurred in mountain-climbing. But 
there are a large number of others. Take, for example, the danger 
of social disapproval. It is quite true that one man may steal a 
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horse while another man may not look over the hedge; this differ- 
ence depends mainly upon a certain kind of difference in instinc- 
tive attitude toward other people. The man who expects to be 
ill-treated will be, while the man who approaches his fellows in 
fearless friendliness will find this attitude justified by results. Boys 
who are afraid of dogs run away from them, which causes the dogs 
to come yapping at their heels, while boys who like dogs find that 


dogs like them. (EDTF 225-6) 


FEDERALISM 
The problem of delimiting the powers of various bodies will, 
of course, be one presenting many difficulties. The general principle 
bodies all functions which do not pre- 


should be to leave to smaller 
vent the larger bodies from fulfilling their purpose. Confining our- 
there should be a 


selves, for the moment, to geographical bodies, 
hierarchy from the world government to parish councils, (AAI 99) 
In international affairs the same formula of federalism will 
apply: self-determination for every group in regard to matters which 
concern it much more vitally than they concern others, and govern- 
ment by a neutral authority embracing rival groups in all matters 
in which conflicting interest of groups come into play; but always 
with the fixed principle that the functions of government are to be 
reduced to the bare minimum compatible with justice and the pre- 


vention of private violence. (RF 161) 

A federal system is desirable when 
sentiments of the constituent units are $ 
and sentiments connected with the federation. If there were ever 
an international government, it would obviously have to be a fed- 
eration of national governments, with strictly defined powers. (P 


280) 


FEDERATION, WORLD 


If a group of Western Po 
{f solidarity among 


ever the local interests and 
tronger than the interests 


wers are genuinely anxious to create 
the nations composing 
ain things that they must do. First, they 
history used in schools, which should 
become the same in all countries concerned. The new textbooks 
should lay stress on whatever cultural unity exists, and should mini- 
mize cultural differences. They should carefully abstain from glori- 
fication of any one member nation at the expense of any other. 


a supra-national sense © 
the group, there are cert 
must rewrite the textbooks of 
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They should make past wars between member nations appear as 
foolish civil wars. And they should suggest that the nations com- 
posing the group can do great things for mankind in the future, 
provided they remain friends and not enemies. 

Next, they should have a common flag, and a common supra- 
national anthem. The Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack must 
no longer obtrude themselves on the consciousness of children, and 
it must not be for “God Save the King” that we all stand up. But 
these powerful methods of emotional stimulation must not be dis- 
carded; they must merely be transferred to new symbols. I am 
sure the reader will feel a vehement resistance to this suggestion. 
I feel it myself. But the strength of our unreflecting resistance is 
the best proof of the necessity of the change that I am advocating. 
(GAT 35-6) 

The Federation will require a Constitution, a Legislature, a 
eee: and an Executive. I suggest something on the following 
ines. 

The Constitution shall provide (a) that any member of the Fed- 
eration which is subjected to aggression by another power (whether 
a member of the Federation or not) shall be defended by the Fed- 
eration as a whole, and that a member which is pronounced guilty 
of aggression shall ipso facto lose its membership; (b) that the 
Federation as a whole shall have an Air Force, but no separate 
State in the Federation shall have an independent Air Force. The 
ultimate aim should be Federation control of all armaments. (AWF 4) 
FEELING OF KNOWLEDGE AND OF DOUBT 

Whether a sentence gives us a feeling of knowledge or of doubt 
depends upon whether it leaves open alternatives calling for differ- 
ent actions and emotions or not. Every disjunction which is not 
logically exhaustive (i.e., not such as “A or not-A”) gives some in- 
formation about the world, if it is true, but the information may 
leave us so hesitant as to what to do that it is felt as ignorance. 
(IMT 106) 


FIELD 


The field of a relation consists 
main together. (IMP 32) 


FIRST CAUSE ARGUMENT 
see GOD 


of its domain and converse do- 
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FOLLIES OF MAN 
see HISTORY 


FORCE 

The fact is that the whole conception of “force” is a mistake. 
The sun does not exert force on the planets; in Einstein’s law of 
gravitation, the planet only pays attention to what it finds in its own 
neighborhood. The way in which this works will be explained in a 
later chapter; for the present we are only concerned with the ne- 
cessity of abandoning the notion of “force,” which was due to mis- 
leading conceptions derived from the sense of touch. (ABCR 11-2) 

A government must possess force, but cannot be a satisfactory 
government unless force is seldom necessary. All the kinds of free- 
dom advocated by liberals disappear when security disappears, and 
security depends upon a wide diffusion of contentment. This in turn 
is impossible when the general level of prosperity is falling. Liberal- 
ism flourished in the nineteenth century because of economic prog- 
ress; it is in eclipse now because of economic retrogression. (FAG 


256) 


FOREIGN NATIONS, ATTITUDE TOWARD 

Broadly speaking, there are four possible attitudes toward for- 
eign nations, and the internal economy will depend largely upon 
which of these is adopted. The four attitudes I have in mind are: 
(1) isolationism, (2) imperialism, (3) membership in a bloc com- 
bined with balance-of-power politics, and (4) membership in a new 
and more vigorous League of Nations, intended to become worldwide 
as soon as possible. To decide among these four a certain aware- 


ness of the outer world and the psychology of other nations is an 
GS 168) 


indispensable requisite. (C 


FOREIGNERS, EDUCATION ABOUT i n ; 
ible to imagine anything more civ- 


To this day, it is hardly poss : 
ilized than a a iltivated Chinese. All this should be more widely 
known, and a similar work should be done in diffusing appreciation 
hieved in India, in Persia, and by the Arabs in 
their great days. By this means the somewhat condescending atti- 


formed into the 
tude of white men towar transi 
respect which is felt towards those whom we acknowledge as equals. 


(EIU 21) 
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FRASER, A.C. 

Amberley, while in Edinburgh, lived at the house of Professor 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, the editor of Locke and Berkeley. The 
Professor taught him philosophy, and Mrs. Fraser mothered him, 
with the result that he was always happy in their society. I well 
remember the Professor as a kindly old gentleman with a long beard 
and a Scotch accent. He held the chair of Logic and Metaphysics 
until 1891, and in 1896 he published his Gifford Lectures on “The 
Philosophy of Theism.” He succeeded Sir William Hamilton (whom 
Mill “examined”), but did not carry on his predecessor’s Kantian 
tendencies; British (and especially Scottish) common sense was more 
to his liking. (API 216-7) 

FREE MAN 

Man is yet free, during his brief years, to examine, to criticise, 
to know, and in imagination to create. To him alone, in the world 
with which he is acquainted, this freedom belongs; and in this lies 
his superiority to the resistless forces that control his outward life. 
(ML 48) 

FREE MAN’S WORSHIP 


To abandon the struggle for private happiness, to expel all ea- 
gerness of temporary desire, to burn with passion for eternal things— 
this is emancipation, and this is the free man’s worship. And this 
liberation is effected by a contemplation of Fate; for Fate itself is 
subdued by the mind which leaves nothing to be purged by the puri- 
fying fire of Time. (ML 55-6) 

FREE SPEECH 


There is of course one obvious limitation upon the principle 
of free speech; if an act is illegal, it is logical to make it illegal to 
advocate it. This principle justifies the authorities in prohibiting 
incitement to assassination or violent revolution. But in practice 
this principle does not by any means cover the ground. If there is 
to be any personal liberty, men must be free to urge a change in the 
laws. (FAG 254) 
FREE THOUGHT 


We may say that thought is free when it is exposed to free com- 
petition among beliefs—i.e., when all beliefs are able to state their 


case, and no legal or pecuniary advantages or disadvantages attach 
to beliefs. (FT 8) 
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FREE WILL 

The first dogma which I came to disbelieve was that of free 
will. It seemed to me that all motions of matter were determined by 
the laws of dynamics and could not therefore be influenced by the 
human will, even in the instance of matter forming part of a human 


body. I had never heard of Cartesianism, or, indeed, of any of the 


great philosophies, but my thoughts ran spontaneously on Cartesian 


lines. (WIBII 10) 

Freedom, in short, in any valuable sense, demands only that 
our volitions shall be, as they are, the result of our own desires, not 
of an outside force compelling us to will what we would rather not 
will. Everything else is confusion of thought, due to the feeling that 
knowledge compels the happening of what it knows when this is fu- 
ture, though it is at once obvious that knowledge has no such power 
vill, therefore, is true in the only form 


in regard to the past. Free w 
which is important; and the desire for other forms is a mere effect 


of insufficient analysis. (KEW 255-256) 


From this dilemma some men seek to escape by assuming free- 
dom in human beings and determinism everywhere else, others by 
ingeniously sophistical attempts at a logical reconciliation of free- 
dom with determinism. In fact, we have no reason to adopt either 
alternative, but we also have no reason to suppose that the truth, 
whatever it may be, is such as to combine the agreeable features of 
both, or is in any degree determinable by relation to our desires. 


(RAS 177) 


FREEDOM : : ; 
From the submission of our desires springs the virtue of resig- 


nation; from the freedom of our thoughts springs the whole world 


of art and philosophy, and the vision of beauty by which, at last, 
we half reconquer the reluctant world. But the vision of beauty is 
possible only to unfettered contemplation, to thoughts not weighted 
by the load of eager wishes; 


and thus Freedom comes only to those 
who no longer ask life that it shall yield them any o 


f those personal 
goods that are subject to 


the mutations of Time. (ML 51) 
see JUSTICE AND FREEDOM 


FREEDOM, LOSS OF 
see NINETIES, THE 
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FREEDOM, MENTAL 

In everything that lies outside the provision of the necessaries 
of life, there must be individualism, personal initiative, variety. The 
fight for freedom is not to be won by any mere change in our eco- 
nomic system. It is to be won only by a constant resistance to the 
tyranny of officials, and a constant realization that mental freedom 
is the most precious of all goods. (FIE 163-4) 


FREEDOM OF OPINION 


Freedom of opinion is closely connected with free speech, but 
has a wider scope. The Inquisition made a point of investigating, 
by means of torture, the secret opinions that men endeavored to 
keep to themselves. When men confessed to unorthodox opinions, 
they were punished even if it could not be proved that they had 
ever before given utterance to them. This practice has been revived 
in the dictatorial countries, Germany, Italy, and Russia. The reason, 
in each case, is that the government feels itself unstable. One of the 
most important conditions of freedom, in the matter of o 
in other matters, is governmental security. (FAG 255) 


FUNCTION, NEGATIVE 


The simplest of such functions is the negative, “not-p.” This 


is that function of p which is true when p is false, and false when 
p is true. (IMP 146) 


FUNCTION, PROPOSITIONAL 


A “propositional function,” in fact, is an expression contain- 
ing one or more undetermined constituents, such that, when values 
are assigned to these constituents, the expression becomes a propo- 
sition. In other words, it is a function whose values are proposi- 
tions. (IMP 155-6) 


pinion as 


FUNCTIONS, DESCRIPTIVE AND PROPOSITIONAL 

The notion of function need not be confined to numbers, or 
to the uses to which mathematicians have accustomed us; it can be 
extended to all cases of one-many relations, and “the father of x” 
is just as legitimately a function of which x is the argument as is 
“the logarithm of x.” Functions in this sense are descriptive func- 
tions. As we shall see later, there are functions of a still more gen- 
eral and more fundamental sort, namely, propositional functions . 


(IMP 46) 
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GALILEO 
Galileo was the first to establish the law of falling bodies. This 


law, given the concept of “acceleration,” is of the utmost simplicity. 
It says that, when a body is falling freely, its acceleration is con- 
stant, except in so far as the resistance of the air may interfere; 
further, the acceleration is the same for all bodies, heavy or light, 
great or small. The complete proof of this law was not possible un- 
til the air pump had been invented, which was about 1654. After 
this, it was possible to observe bodies falling in what was practi- 
cally a vacuum, and it was found that feathers fall as fast as lead. 


(HWP 532) 
sce INTELLIGENCE, IMPORTANCE OF 


GENERA 
see AVICENNA 
GENERALIZATION 

The process of substituting either some value or all values of 
a variable is called “generalization.” It is not convenient to confine 
this term to the case of all values. (IMT 333) 


GEODESIC 
‘An adventurous pedestrian in the Alps may wish to go from 


a place in one valley to a place in another by the shortest route— 
ie. the shortest compatible with remaining all the time on the earth’s 
surface. He cannot determine the shortest route by looking at a 
large-scale map and drawing a straight line between the two places, 
for if this line involves a greater average of gradient than another 
it may be longer, in distance as well as in time, than another route 
which slopes gradually to the head of a pass and then down again. 
What the traveller is seeking is a “geodesic” —i.e. the shortest line 
that can be drawn on the earth’s surface between two points. 
(AOM 72) 
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GEODESICS 

But when we speak of a “triangle,” we must explain what we 
mean, because on most surfaces there are no straight lines. On a 
sphere, we shall replace straight lines by great circles, which are 
the nearest possible approach to straight lines. In general, we shall 
take, instead of straight lines, the lines that give the shortest route 
on the surface from place to place. Such lines are called “geodes- 
ics.” On the earth, the geodesics are great circles. In general, they 
are the shortest way of traveling from point to point if you are un- 
able to leave the surface. (ABCR 104-5) 


GEOGRAPHY 

I should teach geography partly by pictures and tales about 
travellers, but mainly by the cinema, showing what the traveller sees 
on his journey. The knowledge of geographical facts is useful, but 
without intrinsic intellectual value; when, however, geography is 
made vivid by pictures, it has the merit of giving food for imagi- 
nation. It is good to know that there are hot countries and cold 
countries, flat countries and mountainous countries, black men, yel- 
low men, brown men, and red men, as well as white men. This kind 
of knowledge diminishes the tyranny of familiar surroundings over 
the imagination, and makes it possible in later life to feel that dis- 
tant countries really exist, which otherwise is very difficult except 
by travelling. (EEC 265) 
GEOMETRY 
see ARITHMETIC 
GEOMETRY, EUCLIDEAN AND NON-EUCLIDEAN 

Geometry throws no more light upon the nature of space than 
Arithmetic throws upon the population of the United States. Ge- 
ometry is a whole collection of deductive sciences based on a 
corresponding collection of sets of axioms. One set of axioms is 
Euclid’s; other equally good sets of axioms lead to other results. 
Whether Euclid’s axioms are true, is a question as to which the pure 
mathematician is indifferent; and, what is more, it is a question 
which it is theoretically impossible to answer with certainty in the 
affirmative. (ML 92) 
GEOMETRY, NON-EUCLIDEAN 

Lobatchevski, by inventing non-Euclidean geometry, undermined 
the mathematical argument of Kant’s transcendental aesthetic. Weier- 
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Gop GOOD, DOING 
strass proved that continuity does not involve infinitesimals; George 
Cantor invented a theory of continuity and a theory of infinity which 
did away with all the old paradoxes upon which philosophers had 
battened. Frege showed that arithmetic follows from logic, which 
Kant had denied. All these results were obtained by ordinary mathe- 
matical methods, and were as indubitable as the multiplication table. 
Philosophers met the situation by not reading the authors concerned. 
(SE 73) 


GOD 
If everything must have a cause, then God must have a cause. 


If there can be anything without a cause, it may just as well be 
the world as God, so that there cannot be any validity in that argu- 
ment. It is exactly of the same nature as the Indian’s view, that 
the world rested upon an elephant and the elephant rested upon 
a tortoise; and when they said, “How about the tortoise?” the In- 
dian said, “Supp: © ~~2 change the subject.” The argument is really 
no better than that. (WNC 11) 

There are, roughly speaking, two functions which a Christian 
God has to fulfil. He has to be a Providence and a Creator. Leibniz 
merged the first of these functions in the second, though he often 
denied that he had done so. (PL 183) 

Why did God issue just those natural laws and no others? If 
you say that he did it simply from his own good pleasure, and with- 
out any reason, you then find that there is something which is not 
subject to law, and so your train of natural law is interrupted. If 
you say, as more orthodox theologians do, that in all the laws which 
God issued he had a reason for giving those laws rather than others— 
the reason, of course,. being to create the best universe, although 
you would never think it to look at it—if there was a reason for the 
laws which God gave, then God himself was subject to ‘law, and 
therefore you do not get any advantage by introducing God as in- 
termediary. (WNC 13-14) 

When you come to look into this argument from design, it is 
a most astonishing thing that people can believe that this world, with 
all the things that are in it, with all its defects, should be the best 
that omnipotence and omniscience has been able to produce in mil- 
lions of years. I really cannot believe it. (WNC 15) 


GOOD, DOING 


Our motives in doing good are seldom as pure as we imagine 
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GOOD LIFE, THE GOVERNMENT, THE PRIMARY AIMS OF 


them to be. Love of power is insidious; it has many disguises, and 
is often the source of the pleasure we derive from doing what we 
believe to be good to other people. Not infrequently, yet another 
element enters in. “Doing good” to people generally consists in 
depriving them of some pleasure: drink, or gambling, or idleness, 
or what not. In this case there is an element which is typical of 
much social morality, namely, envy of those who are in a position 
to commit sins from which we have to abstain if we are to retain 
the respect of our friends. (CH 117) 


GOOD LIFE, THE 

To live a good life in the fullest sense a man must have a good 
education, friends, love, children (if he desires them), a sufficient 
income to keep him from want and grave anxiety, good health, and 
work which is not uninteresting. All these things, in varying de- 
grees, depend upon the community, and are helped or hindered by 
political events. The good life must be lived in a good society and 
is not fully possible otherwise. (WIB 60-1) 


The good life is one inspired by love and guided by knowledge. 
(WIB 20) 


GOVERNMENT, REPRESENTATIVE 


There is one thing of great importance that we owe to the Mid- 
dle Ages, and that is representative government. (IPI 189) 
GOVERNMENT, SCIENTIFIC 

When I speak of scientific government I ought, perhaps, to 
explain what I mean by the term. I do not mean simply a govern- 
ment composed of men of science. There were many men of science 
in the government of Napoleon, including Laplace, who, however, 
proved so incompetent that he had to be dismissed in a very short 
time. I should not consider Napoleon’s government scientific while 
it contained Laplace, or unscientific when it lost him. I should de- 
fine a government as in a greater or less degree scientific in pro- 
portion as it can produce intended results: the greater the number 
of results that it can both intend and produce, the more scientific 
it is. (SO 227) 
GOVERNMENT, THE PRIMARY AIMS OF 


The primary aims of government, I suggest, should be three: 
security, justice, and conservation. These are things of the utmost 
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importance to human happiness, and they are things which only 
government can bring about. At the same time, no one of them is 
absolute; each may, in some circumstances, have to be sacrificed 
in some degree for the sake of a greater degree of some. other good. 


(AAI 89) 


GRAVITATION, UNIVERSAL 
see NEWTON 


GREAT MEN 
The great are not solitary; out of the night come the voices of 


those who have gone before, clear and courageous; and so through 
the ages they march, a mighty procession, proud, undaunted, un- 
conquerable. To join in this glorious company, to swell the immor- 
tal paeon of those whom fate could not subdue—this may not. be’ 
happiness; but what is happiness to those whose souls are filled with 
that celestial music? (OH 213-4) 
GREEK CIVILIZATION 

The distinctive Western character begins with the Greeks, who 
invented the habit of deductive reasoning and the science of geome- 
try. Their other merits were either not distinctive or lost in the 
Dark Ages. In literature and art they may have been supreme, but 
they did not differ very profoundly from various other ancient na- 
tions. In experimental science they produced a few men, notably 
Archimedes, who anticipated modern methods, but these men did 
not succeed in establishing a school or a tradition. (IPI 185-6) 


GUILD SOCIALISM 
The view of the Guild Socialists is that State Socialism takes 


account of men only as consumers, while Syndicalism takes ac- 
count of them only as producers. “The problem,” say the Guild 
Socialists, “is to reconcile the two points of view. That is what ad- 
vocates of National Guilds set out to do.” (RF 83) 


HABIT 

All kinds of matter to some extent, but some kinds of matter 
(viz. nervous tissue) more particularly, are liable to form “habits,” 
i.e. to alter their structure in a given environment in such a way 
that, when they are subsequently in a similar environment, they 
react in a new way, but if similar environments recur often, the 
reaction in the end becomes nearly uniform, while remaining differ- 


ent from the reaction on the first occasion. (LA 381) 
see INSTINCT 


HABIT FORMATION IN INFANCY 

Two considerations come in when we are considering habit- 
formation in infancy. The first and paramount consideration is 
health; the second is character. We want the child to become the 
sort of person that will be liked and will be able to cope with life 
successfully. Fortunately, health and character point in the same 
direction: what is good for one is good also for the other. (EEC 
89-90) 
HABITS, ACQUIRED 

Our habitual knowledge is not always in our minds, but is 
called up by the appropriate stimuli. If we are asked “What is the 
capital of France?” we answer “Paris,” because of past experience; 
the past experience is as essential as the present question in the 
causation of our response. Thus all our habitual knowledge consists 


of acquired habits, and comes under the head of mremic pheno- 
mena. (AM 79-80) 


HAPPINESS 


Happiness, if it is to have any depth and solidity, demands a 
life built round some central purpose of a kind demanding con- 


tinuous activity and permitting of progressively increasing success. 
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HAPPINESS AND VIEWING LIFE AS A WHOLE HATRED, PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ee lath 


The purpose must be one which has its root in instinct, such as love 
‘of power or love of honour, or parental affection. (WIH 59) 
Fundamental happiness depends more than anything else upon 
what may be called a friendly interest in persons and things. (CH 
155) 
The secret of happiness is this: let your interests be as wide 
as possible, and let your reactions to the things and persons that 
interest you be as far as possible friendly rather than hostile. (CH 
157) 
see BENTHAM; CREATIVITY 
HAPPINESS AND VIEWING LIFE AS A WHOLE 
see WORK 
HAPPINESS, DIVERSITY IN 
see MORE’S UTOPIA 
HAPPINESS, GREATEST 
The “greatest happiness principle” was the most famous form- 
ula of the Benthamite school. According to this principle, actions 
are good when they promote the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, and bad when they do not. (FO 91) 
HAPPY LIFE, CONDITIONS OFA 
The conditions of a happy life, it seems to me, are: first, health 
and a fair degree of economic security; second, work which is satis- 
fying both because it is felt to he worth doing and because it utilizes 
whatever skill a man possesses without making impossible demands; 
third, personal relations that are satisfying, and especially a happy 
family life; fourth, a width of interests which makes many things 
enjoyable. (WIH 63-4) 
HARMONY IN LIFE 
If a man’s life is to be satisfactory, whether from his own point 
of view or from that of the world at large, it requires two kinds of 
harmony; an internal harmony of intelligence, emotion, and will, 
and an external harmony with the wills of others. In both these 
respects, existing education is defective. (ESO 237) 
HATRED 
see SOCIALISM 


HATRED, PSYCHOLOGY OF 


We must therefore find some other non-human object of hatred, 
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HEGEL HERD PRESSURE 


if men are to be prevented from hating their neighbours in other 
countries. One might hate matter, like the Manicheans, or ignor- 
ance, or disease. To hate these things would do good; and by a 
little symbolism it could be made to satisfy our instinctive craving 
for hatred. But to hate other groups of human beings can only do 
harm, and it is monstrous that education should aim at instilling 
such hatred by means of lies and suppressions. (FIE 157) 


HEGEL 

Hegel asserts that the real is rational, and the rational is real. 
But when he says this he does not mean by “the real” what an em- 
Piricist would mean. He admits, and even urges, that what to the 
empiricist appear to be facts are, and must be, irrational; it is only 
after their apparent character has been transformed by viewing 
them as aspects of the whole that they are seen to be rational. Nev- 
ertheless, the identification of the real and the rational leads un- 
avoidably to some of the complacency inseparable from the belief 
that “whatever is, is right.” (HWP 731) 


HEISENBERG 
see UNCERTAINTY, HEISENBERG’S PRINCIPLE OF 


HERACLITUS 


Heraclitus himself, for all his belief in change, allowed some- 
thing everlasting. The conception of eternity (as opposed to endless 
duration), which comes from Parmenides, is not to be found in 
Heraclitus, but in his philosophy the central fire never dies: the 
world “was ever, is now, and ever shall be, an ever-living Fire.” 
But fire is something continually changing, and its permanence is 
rather that of a process than that of a substance—though this view 
should not be attributed to Heraclitus, (HWP 46) 


HERD PRESSURE 

Too much herd pressure interferes with individuality, and with 
the development of all such interests as are not common among 
average healthy boys, e.g., science and art, literature and history, 
and everything else that makes civilization. It cannot be denied, 
however, that emulation within the herd has its good points. It en- 
courages physical prowess, and it discourages all kinds of sneaking 


underhand meanness. Within limits, therefore, it has its uses, (ESO 
92-3) 


Ags 


HERD, TYRANNY OF THE HISTORY 


HERD, TYRANNY OF THE 

There is-oné aspect of American life which I have not yet 
touched on, and which I think wholly undesirable—I mean, the 
tyranny of the herd. Eccentricity is frowned upon, and unusual 
opinions bring social penalties upon those who hold them. (PCI 17) 
see AMERICA AND TYRANNY OF THE HERD 
HERE 

It is to be observed that “here” and “now” depend upon per- 
ception; in a purely material universe there would be no “here” 
and “now.” Perception is not impartial, but proceeds from a center; 
our perceptual world is (so to speak) a perspective view of the 
common world. (HK 92) 

We may define “here” as the place, in perspective space, which 
private world. Thus we can now understand 


is occupied by our 
eaking of a thing as near to or far from “there.” 


what is meant by sp 
(KEW 97) 


HEREDITARY 
A property is said to be “hereditary” in the natural-number 


series if, whenever it belongs to a number n, it also belongs to n + 
1, the successor of n. Similarly a class is said to be “hereditary” if, 
whenever n is a member of the class, so is n + 1. (IMP 21) 


HEREDITY 
see TWINS, IDENTICAL 


HEROISM ne 
Heroism is a valuable quality, but admiration of it cannot be 


made the basis of a theory of politics. (WWP 170) 
HISTORY 


History ha 
cept philosophy 


s always interested me more than anything else ex- 
and mathematics. I have never been able to accept 
any general scheme of historical development, such as that of Hegel 
or that of Marx. Nevertheless, general trends can be studied, and 
the study is profitable in relation to the present. (MMD 18-9) 

I have seen cruelty, persecution, and superstition increasing by 
leaps and bounds, until we have almost reached the point where 
praise of rationality is held to mark a man as an old fogey regret- 
tably surviving from a bygone age. All this is depressing, but 
gloom is a useless emotion. In order to escape from it, I have been 
driven to study the past with more attention than I had formerly 
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HISTORY, FUNCTION OF HISTORY, MATERIALISTIC CONCEPTION OF 
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given to it, and have found, as Erasmus found, that folly is perennial 
and yet the human race has survived. That follies of our times are 
easier to bear when they are seen against the background of past 
follies. (UE 71) 

Whether history is a science or not, it certainly can be an art, 
and I, for my part, value it quite as much for its intrinsic interest as 
for what it can establish in the way of causal laws. I value it also 
for the knowledge it gives of human beings in circumstances very 
different from our own—not mainly analytic scientific knowledge, but 
the sort of knowledge that a dog-lover has of his dog. History has 
perhaps its greatest value in enlarging the world of our imagination, 
making us, in thought and feeling, citizens of a larger universe than 
that of our daily preoccupations, In this way it contributes not 

` only to knowledge, but to wisdom. (RTC 741) 

I think the course of history is subject to laws and is proba- 
bly for a sufficiently wise person deterministic; but nobody is wise 
enough. It is far too complicated and nobody can work it out; and 
the person who says he has done so is a charlatan. (HPH 414) 
HISTORY, FUNCTION OF 


Nevertheless, history has a function in regard to current affairs, 
but a function less direct, less exact, and less decisive. It may, in 
the first place, suggest minor maxims, whose truth, when they are 
once propounded, can be seen without the help of the events that 
suggested them. This is largely the case in economics, where most 
of the motives concerned are simple. It is the case also, for a similar 
reason in regard to strategy. Wherever, out of the facts, a simple 
deductive argument from indubitable premises can be elicited, his- 
tory may yield useful precepts. But these will only apply where the 
end is given, and are therefore of a technical nature. They can 
never tell the statesman what end to pursue, but only, within certain 


limits, how some of the more definite ends, such as wealth, or victory 
in war, are to be attained. (OH 211) 


HISTORY, MATERIALISTIC CONCEPTION OF 

Marx holds that in the main all the phenomena of human so- 
ciety have their origin in material conditions, and these he takes to 
be embodied in economic systems. Political constitutions, laws, re- 
ligions, philosophies—all these he regards as, in their broad out- 


lines, expressions of the economic regime in the society that gives 
rise to them. (RF 7) 
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HISTORY, ORDINARY PEOPLE IN HISTORY, THE SCIENCE OF 
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It (the materialistic conception of history) means that all the 
mass-phenomena of history are determined by economic motives. 
This view has no essential connection with materialism in the philo- 
sophic sense. Materialism in the philosophic sense may be defined 
as the theory that all apparently mental occurrences either are really 
physical, or at any rate have purely physical causes. Materialism 
in this sense also was preached by Marx, and is accepted by all 
orthodox Marxians. (PTB 123) 


HISTORY, ORDINARY PEOPLE IN 

In all these views there are elements of truth: the Middle Ages 
were rude, they were knightly, they were pious. But if we wish to 
see a period truly, we must not see it contrasted with our own, 
whether to its advantage or disadvantage: we must try to see it as” 
it was to those who lived in it. Above all, we must remember that, 
in every epoch, most people are ordinary people, concerned with 
their daily bread rather than with the great themes of which his- 
torians treat. (LMA 295) 


HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY OF 

I should regard men like Hegel, Marx, and Spengler as having 
a philosophy of history, in the sense that they believe in sweeping 
laws of historical development, either progressive or cyclic. For such 
vast laws, I should say, there is not, and never can be, any adequate 
evidence; they are reflections of our own moods upon the cosmos. 
(RTC 734) 
HISTORY, TEACHING OF 

History ought to be taught in exactly the same way in all count- 
ries of the world, and history textbooks ought to be drawn up by 
and another from Soviet Russia. History should be world history 
e of Nations, with an assistant from the United States, 
ory, and should emphasise matters of cultu- 


(ESO 135) 


the Leagu 
rather than national hist 
ral importance rather than wars. 


HISTORY, THE SCIENCE OF 
History, considered as a body of truth, seems destined long to 


remain almost purely descriptive. Such generalisations as have been 
suggested—omitting the sphere of economics—are, for the most 
part, so plainly unwarranted as to be not even worthy of refutation. 
Burke argued that all revolutions end in military tyrannies, and 


sso 


HOBBES HONESTY, 


predicted Napoleon. In so far as his argument was based on the 
analogy of Cromwell, it was a very lucky hit; but certainly not a 
scientific law. It is true that numerous instances are not always 
necessary to establish a law, provided the essential and relevant cir- 
cumstances can be easily disentangled. But, in history, so many 
circumstances of a small and accidental nature are relevant, that no 
broad and simple uniformities are possible. (OH 209) 
HOBBES 

Hobbes prefers monarchy, but all his abstract arguments are 
equally applicable to all forms of government in which there is one 
supreme authority not limited by the legal rights of other bodies. 
He could tolerate Parliament alone, but not a system in which 
governmental power is shared between king and Parliament, This 
is the exact antithesis to the views of Locke and Montesquieu. The 
English Civil War occurred, says Hobbes, because power was divided 
between King, Lord, and Commons. (HWP 551) 


HOLISTIC 
see ANALYTIC 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL 

I will only say, to begin with, that Europeans with pretensions 
to culture are too apt to remember Hollywood with a sniff, and forget 
the respect due to such men as Holmes, who was, after all, equally 
a product of America. (PCI 3). 
HOMER 


The first notable product of the Hellenic civilization was Homer. 
Everything about Homer is conjectural, but the best opinion seems 
to be that he was a series of poets rather than an individual, Prob- 
ably the Iliad and the Odyssey between them took about two hundred 
years to complete, some say from 750 to 550 B. C., while others 
hold that “Homer” was nearly complete at the end of the eighth 
century. (HWP 10) 


HONESTY 

A rather more serious matter, to which similar considerations 
apply, is honesty. I do not mean this term in any fancy sense; I 
mean merely respect for the property of others. This is not a natural 
characteristic of human beings. The undisciplined human being ap- 
propriates the property of others whenever he considers it safe to do 
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HOPE HUMAN NATURE, TRANSFORMATION OF 


so. Perhaps even the disciplined human being does this not infre- 
quently, but discipline has taught him that theft is often not safe when 
at first sight it seems so. (ESO 36) r 


HOPE 

And so, to the man tempted by despair, I say: Remind yourself 
that the world is what we make it, and that to the making of it each 
one of us can contribute something. This thought makes hope pos- 
sible: and in this hope, though life will still be painful, it will be no 
longer purposeless. (APFY 7 ) 
HUMAN EXCELLENCE 

At the same time, when I examine my own conception of human 
excellence, I find that, doubtless owing to early environment, it con- 
tains many elements which have hitherto been associated with aristo- 
cracy, such as fearlessness, independence of judgment, emancipation 
from the herd, and leisurely culture. Is it possible to preserve these 
qualities, and even make them widespread, in an industrial com- 
munity? And is it possible to dissociate them from the typical aristo- 
cratic vices: limitation of sympathy, haughtiness, and cruelty to those 
outside a charmed circle? These bad qualities could not exist in 
a community in which the aristocratic virtues were universal. But 
that could only be achieved through economic security and leisure, 
which are the two sources of what is good in aristocracies. It has at 
last become technically possible through the progress of machinery 
and the consequent increased productivity of labor, to create a society 
in which every man and woman has economic security and sufficient 
leisure—for complete leisure is neither necessary nor desirable. But 
although the technical possibility exists, there are formidable political 
and psychological obstacles. It would be necessary to the creation 
of such a society to secure three conditions: first, a more even dis- 
tribution of the produce of labor; second, security against large-scale 
wars; and third, a population which is stationary or very nearly so. 


(ISP xv-xvi) 
HUMAN NATURE, TRANS 


The ultimate source ©: 
shevik outlook on life: in its 


FORMATION OF 

f the whole train of evils lies in the Bol- 

dogmatism of hatred and its belief that 

human nature can be completely transformed by force. (PTB 180) 
If human nature were unchangeable, as ignorant people still sup- 

pose it to be, the situation would indeed be hopeless. But we now 
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HUMAN RACE, THE HUMANISM 


know, thanks to psychologists and physiologists, that what passes as 
“human nature” is at most one-tenth nature, the other nine-tenths 
being nurture. What is called human nature can be almost com- 
pletely changed by changes in early education. And these changes 
could be such as to preserve sufficient seriousness in life without the 
spice of danger, if thought and energy were devoted to that end. Two 
things are necessary for this purpose: the development of construc- 
tive impulses in the young, and opportunities for their existence in 
adult life. (SE 254-5) 


HUMAN RACE, THE 


Unfortunately, there is no impartial arbiter to decide on the 
merits of the human race; but for my part, when I consider their 
poison gases, their researches into bacteriological warfare, their mean- 
nesses, cruelties and oppressions, I find them, considered as the 
crowning gem of creation, somewhat lacking in lustre. (SO 122) 


HUMAN WELFARE 
see DESIRES AND ETHICS 


HUMAN WELFARE, INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTION TO 


It may seem to you conceited to suppose that you can do any- 
thing important toward improving the lot of mankind. But this is 
a fallacy. You must believe that you can help bring about a better 
world. A good society is produced only by good individuals, just as 
truly as a majority in a presidential election is produced by the votes 
of single electors. Everybody can do something toward creating in 
his own environment kindly feelings rather than anger, reasonable- 
ness rather than hysteria, happiness rather than misery. (APFY 5) 


HUMANISM 


Those who attempt to make a religion of humanism, which rec- 
ognizes nothing greater than man, do not satisfy my emotions. And 
yet I am unable to believe that, in the world as known, 
thing that I can value outside human beings, and, to a much lesser 
extent, animals. Not the starry heavens, but their effects on human 
percipients, have excellence; to admire the universe for its size is 
slavish and absurd; impersonal non-human truth appears to be a de- 
lusion. And so my intellect goes with the humanists, 
emotions violently rebel. In this Tespect the 
losophy” are not for me. (MMD 19-20) 


there is any- 


though my 
“consolations of phi- 
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HUMANITY HU SHIH 
HUMANITY 

The conception is that of the human race as a whole, fighting 
against chaos without and darkness within, the little tiny lamp of 
reason growing gradually into a great light by which the night is 
dispelled. The divisions between races, nations and creeds should 
be treated as follies, distracting us in the battle against Chaos and 
Old Night, which is our one truly human activity. (EEC 267) 

Beyond all these partial reconciliations there lies an ultimate 
goal, still distant, but never to be despaired of as unattainable. This 
goal is the recognition of the human race as all one family, whose 
common interests far outweigh any causes of conflict not dependent 
upon mutual ill will. (EIU 21) 

As soon as we begin to view mankind as a whole, we see there 
is a certain common fund of achievement and that there are certain 
common hopes of improvement, which afford a rational basis for 
cooperation. It is these that should be emphasized by the world 
university in its teaching of history, as also of economics and the 


social sciences generally. (EAW 199) 
HUME 
David Hume (1711-1776) is one of the most important among 
philosophers, because he developed to its logical conclusion the em- 
pirical philosophy of Locke and Berkeley, and by making it self- 
consistent made it incredible. He represents, in a certain sense, a 
dead end; in his direction, it is impossible to go further. To refute 
him has been, ever since he wrote, a favourite pastime among meta- 
physicians. For my part, I find none of their refutations convincing; 
nevertheless I cannot but hope that something less sceptical than 
Hume’s system may be discoverable. (HWP 659) 
see EMPIRICISM 
HUNGER t , l 
The characteristic mark by which we recognize a series of actions 
which display hunger is not the animal’s mental state, which we can- 
not observe, but something in its bodily behaviour; it is this observ- 
able trait in the bodily behaviour that I am proposing to call 
“hunger,” not some possibly mythical and certainly unknowable in- 


gredient of the animal’s mind. (AM 63) 


Men with the requisite gifts exist in China; I might mention, as 
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HYDROGEN ATOM HYSTERIA, MASS 


an example personally known to me, Dr. Hu Shih. He has great 
learning, wide culture, remarkable energy, and a fearless passion for 
reform; his writings in the vernacular inspire enthusiasm among pro- 
gressive Chinese. He is in favor of assimilating all that is good in 
Western culture, but by no means a slavish admirer of our ways. 


(PC 264) 


HYDROGEN ATOM 

The hydrogen atom which is the simplest, consists of one proton 
with one electron going round it as a planet goes round the sun. 
The electron may be lost, and the proton left alone; the atom is then 
positively electrified. But when it has its electron, it is, as a whole, 
electrically neutral, since the positive electricity of the proton is ex- 
actly balanced by the negative electricity of the electron. (OP 100) 
HYPOTHESIS, ACTING ON 

For it is not enough to recognize that all our knowledge is, in 
a greater or less degree, uncertain and vague; it is necessary, at the 
same time, to learn to act upon the best hypothesis without dogmati- 
cally believing it. (UE 28) 
HYSTERIA, MASS 


Mass hysteria is a phenomenon not confined to human beings; 
it may be seen in any gregarious species. I once saw a photograph 
of a large herd of wild elephants in Central Africa seeing an airplane 
for the first time, and all in a state of wild collective terror. The 
elephant, at most times, is a calm and sagacious beast, but this un- 
precedented phenomenon of a noisy, unknown animal in the sky had 
thrown the whole herd completely off its balance. Each separate 
animal was terrified, and its terror communicated itself to the others, 
causing a vast multiplication of panic. As, however, there were no 


journalists among them, the terror died down when the airplane was 
out of sight. (TFD 7) 


. “I” is the biography to which “this” belongs. But although 
we have explained the use of the word “this,” we have done so by 
depriving the word itself of all significance in isolation. We cannot 
therefore be sure that the above definition of “I” can be maintained. 


(IMT 141) 
IDEA 


He (Berkeley) gives the name 
immediately known, as, for example, se 


IDEA, GENERAL 
Thus we may say that a 
effects are appropriate to an m 


“idea” to anything which is 
nse-data are known. (PP 61) 


word embodies a vague idea when its 
dividual, but are the same for various 
similar individuals, while a word embodies a general idea when its 
effects are different from those appropriate to individuals. In what 
this difference consists it is, however, not easy to say. I am inclined 
to think that it consists merely in the knowledge that no one in- 
dividual is represented, so that what distinguishes a general idea 
from a vague idea is merely the presence of a certain accompanying 


belief. (AM 221-2) 


IDEA, VAGUE 
see IDEA, GENERAL 


IDEAL, RUSSIAN | ; 
rnment has a different conception of-the ends 


The Russian Gove p , 
of life. The individual is thought of no importance; he is expendable. 
What is important is the state, which is regarded as something almost 
divine and having a welfare of its own not consisting 1n the welfare 
of citizens. This view, which Marx took over from Hegel, is funda- 
mentally opposed to the Christian ethic, which in the West is aecepted 
by free thinkers as much as by Christians. In the Soviet world human 
dignity counts for nothing. (IWS 17) 
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IDEAL, WESTERN 

In the West, we see man’s greatness in the individual life. A 
great society for us is one which is composed of individuals who, as 
far as is humanly possible, are happy, free and creative. We do 
not think that individuals should be alike. We conceive society as 
like an orchestra, in which the different performers have different 
parts to play and different instruments upon which to perform, and 
in which cooperation results from a conscious common purpose. 


(IWS 5) 
IDEALISM 


We can begin to state the difference between realism and ideal- 
ism in terms of this opposition of contents and objects. Speaking 
quite roughly and approximately, we may say that idealism tends 
to suppress the object, while realism tends to suppress the content. 
Idealism, accordingly, says that nothing can be known except 
thoughts, and all the reality that we know is mental; while realism 
maintains that we know objects directly, in sensation certainly, and 
perhaps in memory and thought. (AM 19-20) 
see PHYSICS; REALISM 


IDEALISTS 


Those who maintain that mind is the reality and matter an evil 
dream are called “idealists”—-a word which has a different meaning 
in philosophy from that which it bears in ordinary life. (AM 10) 

As explained above, very many philosophers, perhaps most, have 
held that whatever is real must be in some sense mental, or at any 
rate that whatever we can know anything about must be in some 
sense mental. Such philosophers are called “idealists.” (PP 56) 

Such philosophers are called “idealists.” When they come to 
explaining matter, they either say, like Berkeley, that matter is really 
nothing but a collection of ideas, or they say, like Leibniz (1646- 
1716), that what appears as matter is really a collection of more or 

less rudimentary minds. (PP 21-2) 


IDEAS 

From memory it is an easy step to what are called “ideas”—not 
in the Platonic sense, but in that of Locke, Berkeley and Hume, in 
which they are opposed to “impressions.” You may be conscious of 
a friend either by seeing him or by “thinking” of him; and by 


“thought” you can be conscious of objects which cannot be seen, 
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ILLUSIONS IMA 
GES 
su i 
E as the human race, or physiology- “Thought” in the narrower 
nse is that form of consciousness which consists in “ideas” as op- 


posed to impressions or mere memories. (AM 13) 


ILLUSIONS 
see REAL OBJECTS 


IMAGES 
somes as opposed to sensations, can only be defined by their 
taf nt causation: they are caused by association with a sensation, 

y a stimulus external to the nervous system—or perhaps one 
should say external to the brain, where the higher animals are con- 
cerned, The occurrence of a sensation or image does not in itself 
Constitute knowledge but any sensation or image may come to be 


known if the conditions are suitable. (AM 109-110) 
and play various parts. There 


Images come in various ways, 
case of sensation, which are 


are those that come as accretions to & 
Not recognised as images except by the psychologist; these form, 


for example, the tactual quality of things we only see, and the visual 
quality of things we only touch. I think dreams belong, in part, to 
this class of images: some d misinterpreting some 
ordinary stimulus, and in these cases the images are those suggested 
y a sensation, but suggested more uncritically than if we were 
awake. Then there are images which are not attached to a present 
reality, but to one which we locate in the past; these are present in 
memory, not necessarily always, but sometimes. Then there are 
g about them 


Images not attached to reality at all so far as our feelin 
goes: images which merely float into our heads in reverie or in pas- 


sionate desire. And finally there are images which are called up 
voluntarily, for example, in considering how to decorate a room. 
(OP 186) 

We might attempt to 
our absence of belief in the 
are aware that what we are experi 
ut the kind of belief that we should give to 
think that it has the same power of prod 
„External world.” Images are “imaginary”; in 
unreal.” But this difference js hard to analyse 
What we call the “ynreality” of images require 
cannot mean what would be expressed by saying 
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reams result from 


from sensations by 


“physical reality” of images. When we 
encing is an image, We do not give 
a sensation: we do not 
ucing knowledge of the 
some sense they are 
or state correctly. 
s interpretation: it 
“there’s no such 


distinguish images 


IMAGINATION IMMORTALITY 


thing.” Images are just as truly part of the actual world as sensations 
are. All that we really mean by calling an image “unreal” is that 
it does not have the concomitants which it would have if it were a 
sensation. (AM 148) 

When you hear New York spoken of, some image probably 
comes into your mind, either of the place itself (if you have been 
there), or of some picture of it (if you have not). The image is due 
to your past experience, as well as to the present stimulus of the 
words “New York.” Similarly, the images you have in dreams are all 
dependent upon your past experience, as well as upon the present 
stimulus to dreaming. It is generally believed that all images, in 
their simpler parts, are copies of sensations; if so, their mnemic 
character is evident. (AM 80) 

IMAGINATION 
see PERCEPTION 


IMMORTALITY 


What science has to say on the subject of immortality is not 
very definite. There is, indeed, one line of argument in favour of 
survival after death, which is, at least in intention, completely scien- 
tific—I mean the line of argument associated with psychical research. 
I have not myself sufficient knowledge on this subject to judge of the 
evidence already available, but it is clear that there could be evidence 
which would convince reasonable men. To this, however, certain 
provisos must be added. In the first place, the evidence, at the best, 
would prove only that we survive death, not that we survive forever. 
(RAS 141-2) 

Believers in immortality will object to: physiological arguments, 
such as I have been using, on the ground that soul and body are 
totally disparate, and that the soul is something quite other than its 
empirical manifestations through our bodily organs. I believe this 
to be a metaphysical superstition. Mind and matter alike are for cer- 
tain purposes convenient terms, but are not ultimate realities. Elec- 
trons and protons, like the soul, are logical fictions; each is really 
a history, a series of events, not a single persistent entity. (WIB 9) 

Immortality, if we could believe in it, would enable us to shake 
off this gloom about the physical world. We should hold that although 
our souls, during their sojourn here on earth are in bondage to mat- 
ter and physical laws, they pass from earth into an eternal world 
beyond the empire of decay which science seems to reveal in the 
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IMMORTALITY, PERSONAL IMPERATIVE, CRITICISM OF THE CATEGORICAL 
is impossible to believe this unless we think 
that a human being consists of two parts—soul and body—which are 
separable and can continue independently of each other. Unfortu- 
nately all the evidence is against this. (FAR 5) 

If there is a future life, and if heaven is the reward for misery 
here below, we do right to obstruct all amelioration of terrestrial con- 
ditions, and we must admire the unselfishness of those captains of 
industry who allow others to monopolise the profitable brief sorrow 
on earth, But if the belief in a hereafter is mistaken, we shall have 
thrown away the substance for the shadow, and shall be as unfortu- 
nate as those who invest a life-time’s savings in enterprises that go 


bankrupt. (ESO 108-9) 
see ARISTOTLE’S VIEW OF IMMORTALITY 


sensible world. But it 


IMMORTALITY, PERSONAL 
] immortality stands on a somewhat dif- 


The question of persona 
ferent footing. Here evidence either way is possible. Persons are 
Jd with which science is concerned, and the 


conditions which determine their existence are discoverable. A drop 


of water is not immortal; it can be x 
gen. If, therefore, a drop of water were to maintain that it had a 
quality of aqueousness which would survive its dissolution, we should 
be inclined to be sceptical. In like manner we know that the brain 
is not immortal, and that the organized energy of a living body be- 
lized at death, and therefore not available 


comes as it were, demobi 
for collective action. (WIB 6-7) 


IMPARTIALITY 


_ There is another intel ? 
or impartiality. I recommend the following ¢ 


sentence expressing political opinion, there are W 


erful but different emotions in different readers, | the 
by symbols, A,B,C, and so on, and forgetting the particular signifi- 
cance of the symbols. Suppose A is England, B is Germany and C is 
Russia. So long as you remember what the letters mean, most of the 
things you will believe will depend upon whether you are English, 
erman, or Russian, which is logically irrelevant. (UE 31) 
IMPERATIVE, CRITICISM OF THE CATEGORICAL 
But there are some acts which Kant would certainly think wrong 
but which cannot be shown to be wrong by his principles, for instance 
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IMPERATIVES, HYPOTHETICAL AND CATEGORICAL IMPLIED BY 


suicide; it would be quite possible for a melancholic to wish that 
everybody should commit suicide. His maxim seems, in fact, to give 
a necessary but not a sufficient criterion of virtue. To get a sufficient 
criterion, we should have to abandon Kant’s purely formal point of 
view, and take some account of the effects of actions. Kant, however, 
states emphatically that virtue does not depend upon the intended 
results of an action, but only on the principle of which it is itself a 
result; and if this is conceded, nothing more concrete than his maxim 
is possible. (HWP 711) 
IMPERATIVES, HYPOTHETICAL AND CATEGORICAL 

There are two sorts of imperatives: the hypothetical imperative 
which says “You must do so-and-so if you wish to achieve such-and- 
such an end”; and the categorical imperative, which says that a cer- 
tain kind of action is objectively necessary, without regard to any 
end. The categorical imperative is synthetic and a priori. Its char- 
acter is deduced by Kant from the concept of Law. (HWP 710) 
IMPERIALISM 


The imperialism of single nations, such as the British, the French, 
and the Dutch, has become an anachronism, and an invitation to 
war, because it is no longer backed by irresistible military force. 
But in certain parts of the world, if there is not to be dangerous chaos, 
national imperialism will have to be succeeded by an international 
control. The principle of national independence, if treated as abso- 


lute, is anarchic, and makes the prevention of war impossible. (ISIP 
232) 


see AMERICA AND IMPERIALISM; FOREIGN NATIONS, 
ATTITUDE TOWARD 
IMPLICATION 

Last take implication, i.e., “p implies q” or “if p, then q.” This 
is to be understood in the widest sense that will allow us to infer the 
truth of q if we know the truth of p. Thus we interpret it as meaning: 
“Unless p is false, q is true,” or “either P is false or q is true.” (The 
fact that “implies” is capable of other meanings does not concern 
us; this is the meaning which is convenient for us.) That is to say, 
“p implies q” is to mean “not-p or q”: its truth-value is to be truth 


if p is false, likewise if q is true, and is to be falsehood if p is true 
and q is false. (IMP 147) 


IMPLIED BY 
see CONTAIN 
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IMPULSE, HAPPINESS AND NATURAL 

Healthy, outward-looking men and women are not to be produced 
by the thwarting of natural impulse, but by the equal and balanced 
development of all the impulses essential to a happy life. (MM 293) 


IMPULSES 
There are two kinds of impulses, corresponding to the two kinds 


of goods. There are possessive impulses, which aim at acquiring or 
ivate goods that cannot be shared; these center in the 


retaining pr: 
eative or constructive impulses, 


impulse of property. And there are cr 
which aim at bringing into the world or making avail 
the kind of goods in which there is no privacy and no possession. 
(PI 8) 

Life should not be too closely regulated or too methodical; our 
impulses, when not positively destructive or injurious to others, ought 
if possible to have free play; there should be room for adventure. 


(WIB 84) 


IMPULSES, CURBING 
We have all kinds of shocking impulses and also creative im- 


pulses which society forbids us to indulge, and the alternatives that 
it supplies in the shape of football matches and all-in wrestling are 
hardly adequate. Anyone who hopes that in time it may be possible 
to abolish war should give serious thought to the problem of satis- 
fying harmlessly the instincts that we inherit from long generations 
of savages. For my part I find a sufficient outlet in detective stories 
where I alternatively identify myself with the murderer and the hunts- 
man-detective, but I know there are those to whom this vicarious 
outlet is too mild, and for them something stronger should be pro- 


vided. (SC 1010) 


IMPULSES, EXPANSIVE 
see IMPULSES, REPRESSIVE 


IMPULSES, MAJOR 

I think we want our lives to be expansive and creative, we want 
to live to a very great extent upon impulse; and when I say impulse I 
don’t mean every transitory impulse of every passing moment—I 
mean those major impulses that really govern our lives. There are 
in some people great artistic impulses, in others scientific, and in 
others this or that form of affection or creativeness. And if you deny 


able for use 
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IMPULSES, PREDATORY INCOMPATIBILITY 


those impulses, provided that they do not infringe upon the liberty 
of another, you stunt your growth. (FAH 29-30) 


IMPULSES, PREDATORY 

It is obvious that predatory impulses inspired Napoleon and Hit- 
ler and still inspire Stalin. I am not sure whether the attitude of 
both Britain and America toward Iranian oil and Malayan rubber 
is free from a similar taint. . It is the existence of predatory impulses 
on one side that justifies fear on the other, and unless predatory im- 
pulses can be restrained, even the most desirable forms of interna- 
tional cooperation will remain impossible. (KF 54) 
IMPULSES, REPRESSIVE 

I think that if we are going to have a true morality, if we are 
going to have an outlook upon life which is going to make life richer 
and freer and happier, it must not be a repressive outlook, it must 
not be an outlook based upon any kind of restrictions or prohibitions; 
it must be an outlook based upon the things that we love rather than 
those that we hate. There are a number of emotions which guide 
our lives, and roughly you can divide them into those that are re- 
pressive and those that are expansive. Repressive emotions are cru- 
elty, fear, jealousy; expansive emotions are such as hope, love of art, 
impulse of constructiveness, love, affection, intellectual curiosity, and 
kindliness; and they make more of life instead of less. I think that 
the essence of true morality consists in living by the expansive im- 
pulses and not by the repressive ones, (FAH 23-4) 


INCARNATION, DOCTRINE OF THE 


one Person of Christ, but the Council of Chalcedon decided that He 
exists in two natures, one human and one divine. The influence of 
the Pope was paramount in securing this decision, (HWP 369) 
INCOMPATIBILITY 

Take next incompatibility, i.e. “p and q are not both true.” This 
is negation of conjunction; it is also the disjunction of the negations 
of p and q, i.e. it is “not-p or not-q.” Its truth-value is truth when 
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p is false and likewise when q is false; its truth-value is falsehood 
when p and q are both true. (IMP 147) 


INDETERMINACY, PRINCIPLE OF 

The Principle of Indeterminacy states that it is impossible to 
determine with precision both the position and the momentum of a 
particle; there will be a margin of error in each, and the product of 
the two errors is constant. That is to say, the more accurately we 
determine the one, the less accurately we shall be determining the 
other, and vice versa. The margin of error involved is, of course, very 


small. (SO 104) 


INDICATES 
see SENTENCES, INDICATIVE 
INDIVIDUALISM, LOSS OF 

There is one regrettable feature of scientific civilization as hith- 
erto developed: I mean, the diminution in the value and independence 
of the individual. Great enterprises tend more and more to be col- 
lective, and in an industrialized world the interference of the com- 
munity with the individual must be more intense than it need be in 
a commercial or agricultural regime. Although machinery makes man 
collectively more lordly in his attitude towards nature, it tends to 
make the individual man more submissive to his group. (S 77-8) 
INDIVIDUALITY 
see EDUCATION, INDIVIDUALITY IN ; 
INDIVIDUALITY, REVERENCE FOR HUMAN 

I have selected this chapter because reverence for human in- 
dividuality ‘and mental initiative are, in my ‘opinion, of the utmost 
importance, and are increasingly threatened in our highly organized 
and centralized societies. (LIWB 447) 
INDIVIDUALS 

We shall further define “individuals” or “particulars” as the ob- 
jects that can be named by proper names. (IMP 142) 


INDIVIDUATION 
Among the properties of individual things, some are essential, 


others accidental; the accidental properties of a thing are those it 
can lose without losing its identity—such as wearing a hat, if you are 
a man. The question now arises: given two individual things belong- 
ing to the same species, do they always differ in essence, or is it 
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possible for the essence to be exactly the same in both? Saint Thomas 
holds the latter view as regards material substances, the former as 
regards those that are immaterial. Duns Scotus holds that there are 
always differences of essence between two different individual things. 


(HWP 467) 
see DUNS SCOTUS 
INDUCTION 

In practice, inference is of two kinds, one typified by induction, 
the other by mathematical reasoning. The former is by far the more 
important, since, as we have scen, it covers all use of signs and all 
empirical generalisations as well as the habits of which they are the 
verbal expression. (OP 83) 

1 propose to assume the validity of induction, not because I know 
of any conclusive grounds in its favour, but because it seems, in some 
form, essential to science and not deductible from anything very dif- 
ferent from itsclf. (AOM 167) 

As a practice, induction is nothing but our old friend, the law 
of conditioned reflexes or of association. A child touches a knob 
that gives him an electric shock; after that, he avoids touching the 
knob. If he is old enough to speak he may state that the knob hurts 
when it is touched; he has made an induction based on a single in- 
stance. But the induction will exist as a bodily habit even if he is 
too young to speak, and it occurs equally among animals, provided 
they are not too low in the scale. The theories of induction in logic 
are what Freudians call a “rationalisation”; that is to say, they con- 
sist of reasons invented afterwards to prove that what we have been 
doing is sensible. (OP 80-1) 

Induction is a matter about which nobody has clear ideas. None 
of the arguments set forth to try to prove the validity of induction is 
convincing. In accepting induction we are performing an act of faith. 
Faith is a “grand” word. What I really mean is th 
habit. (TWW 19) 
see DEDUCTION; EMPIRICISM; PROBABILITY 


INDUCTION AND SACRED BOOKS 


The conflict between Galileo and the Inquisition is not merely 
the conflict between free thought and bigotry or between science and 
religion; it is a conflict between the spirit of induction and the spirit 
of deduction. Those who believe in deduction as the method of ar- 
riving at knowledge are compelled to find their premises somewhere, 


at we are acting from 
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usually in a sacred book. Deduction from inspired books is the 
method of arriving at truth employed by jurists, Christians, Moham- 
medans, and Communists. Since deduction as a means of obtaining 
knowledge collapses when doubt is thrown upon its premises, those 
who believe in deduction must necessarily be bitter against men who 
question the authority of the sacred books. (SO 33) 


INDUCTION, ANIMAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

Animal induction differs from scientific induction in various 
is that the former, but not the latter, involves 
in the experience of an animal, an event of kind 
llowed by an event of kind B, if B is emotionally 
interesting the animal comes to expect B whenever A occurs. How 
many experiences are necessary depends upon the degree of emotion 
aroused by B; if B is very pleasurable or very painful, one experience 
may suffice. As soon as the animal has acquired the habit of expect- 
ing B when it sees A, it behaves, in the presence of A, as a man 
would who believed the general proposition “A is always followed by 
B.” But the animal is at no time believing anything that can only be 
expressed in words by mentioning both A and B. (IMT 314) 


INDUCTION BY SIMPLE ENUMERATION 

The problem of induction by simple enumeration remains un- 
solved to this day. Bacon was quite right in rejecting simple enum- 
eration where the details of scientific investigation are concerned, for 
in dealing with details we may assume general laws on the basis of 
which so long as they are taken as valid, more or less cogent methods 
can be built up. John Stuart Mill framed four canons of inductive 
method, which can be usefully employed so long as the law of caus- 
ality is assumed; but this law itself, he had to confess, is to be ac- 
cepted solely on the basis of induction by simple enumeration. The 
thing that is achieved by the theoretical organization of science is the 
collection of all subordinate inductions into a few that are very com- 
prehensive—perhaps only one. Such comprehensive inductions are 
confirmed by so many instances that it is thought legitimate to accept, 
as regards them, an induction by simple enumeration. This situation 
is profoundly unsatisfactory, but neither Bacon nor any of his suc- 
cessors have a way out of it. (HWP 545) 


INDUCTION, HYPOTHETICAL 
Third: what is called “hypo 


ways: one of these 
expectation. When, 
A has been quickly fo 


thetical induction,” in which some 
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general theory is regarded as probable because all its hitherto ob- 
served consequences have been verified, does not differ in any essen- 
tial respect from induction by simple enumeration. For, if p is the 
theory in question, A the class of relevant phenomena, and B the 
class of consequences of p, then p is equivalent to “All A is B,” and 
the evidence for p is obtained by a simple enumeration. (HK 417) 


INDUCTIVE PROPERTY 

A property is said to be “inductive” when it is a hereditary prop- 
erty which belongs to O. Similarly a class is “inductive” when it is 
a hereditary class of which O is a member. (IMP 21-2) 
INDUSTRIALISM 

Industrialism is essentially production (including distribution) 
by methods requiring much fixed capital, i.e., much expenditure of 
labor in producing implements for the production of commodities 
which satisfy our needs and desires. It is an extension of the habit 
of using tools. (PIC 8-9) 

Andustrialism does not consist merely in large undertakings re- 
quiring a great number of workmen. The building of the pyramids 
was a vast undertaking, but was not industrial, The essence of in- 
dustrialism is the employment of elaborate machinery and other 
means, such as railways, of diminishing the total labor of production. 
All the characteristics of industrialism are exemplified by the sub- 
stitution of a bridge for a ferry, in spite of the fact that bridges 
existed before the industrial era. (WIG 141) 

INFERENCE 


Inference from a group of events to other events can only be 
justified if the world has certain characteristics which are not logically 
necessary. So far as deductive logic can show, any collection of events 
might be the whole universe; if, then, I am ever to be able to infer 
events, I must accept principles of inference which lie outside de- 
ductive logic. All inference from events to events demands some 
kind of interconnection between different occurrences. Such inter- 
connection is traditionally asserted in the principle of causality or 
natural law. It is implied, as we shall find, in whatever limited valid- 
ity may be assigned to induction by simple enumeration: But the 
traditional ways of formulating the kind of interconnection that must 
be postulated are in many ways defective, some being too stringent 
and some not sufficiently so. (HK xii-xiii) 
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INFERENCE, ANIMAL 

I give the name “animal inference” to the process of spontan- 
eous interpretation of sensaticns. When a dog hears himself called 
in tones to which he is accustomed, he looks round and runs in the 
direction of the sound. He may be deceived, like the dog looking 
into the gramophone in the advertisement of “His Master’s Voice.” 
But since inferences of this sort are generated by the repeated experi- 
ences that give rise to habit, his inference must be one which has 
usually been right in his past life, since otherwise the habit would 


not have been generated. (HK 167-8) 


INFERENCE, PRINCIPLE OF 
see PROBABILITY 
INFINITE 
A collection of terms is infinite when it contains as parts other 
collections which have just as many terms as it has. (ML 86) 


INFINITY 
What is infinity? If any philosopher had been asked for a defi- 


nition of infinity, he might have produced some unintelligible rig- 
marole, but he would certainly not have been able to give a definition 
that had any meaning at all. Twenty years ago, roughly speaking, 
Dedekind and Cantor asked this question, and what is more remark- 
able, they answered it. They found, that is to say, a perfectly precise 
definition of an infinite number or an infinite collection of things. 
This was the first and perhaps the greatest step. (ML 85) 


INFINITY, AXIOM OF 
The axiom of infinity is an assumption which may be enunci- 


s: —“If n be any inductive cardinal number, there is 


ated as follow: 
» (IMP 131) 


at least one class of individuals having n terms. 


INQUIRY AND LOGIC 
see LOGIC 


INQUISITION 
The ferreting out of heresy had been the business of the bishops, 


but it became too onerous to be performed by men who had other 
duties, and in 1233 Gregory IX founded the Inquisition, to take over 
this part of the work of the episcopate. After 1254, those accused by 
the Inquisition were not allowed counsel. If condemned, their prop- 
erty was confiscated—in France, to the crown. When an accused person 
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was found guilty, he was handed over to the secular arm with a prayer 
that his life might be spared; but if the secular authorities failed to 
burn him, they were liable to be themselves brought before the In- 
quisition. It dealt not only with heresy in the ordinary sense, but 
with sorcery and witchcraft. In Spain, it was mainly directed against 
crypto-Jews. Its work was performed mainly by Dominicans and 
Franciscans. It never penetrated to Scandinavia or England, but the 
English were quite ready to make use of it against Joan of Arc, On 
the whole, it was very successful; at the outset, it completely stamped 


out the Albigensian heresy. (HWP 448-9) 
see DICTATORSHIP 


INSECTS, MEN AND 


Amid wars and rumors of wars, while “disarmament” proposals 
and non-aggression pacts threaten the human race with unprecedented 
disaster, another conflict, perhaps even more important, is receiving 
much less notice than it deserves—I mean the conflict between men 
and insects. (IPI 231) 


INSIGHT 
see REASON 


INSTINCT 


In spite of these qualifications, the broad distinction between 
instinct and habit is undeniable. To take extreme cases, every animal 
at birth can take food by instinct, before it has had opportunity to 
learn; on the other hand, no one can ride a bicycle by instinct, though, 
after learning, the necessary movements become just as automatic as 
if they were instinctive. (AM 51} 

The popular conception of instinct errs by imagining it to be 
infallible and preternaturally wise, as well as incapable of modifi- 
cation. This is a complete delusion. Instinct, as a rule, is very rough 
and ready, able to achieve its result under ordinary circumstances, 
but easily misled by anything unusual. (AM 55) 

The essence of instinct, one might say, is that it provides a mech- 
anism for acting without foresight in a manner which is usually 
advantageous biclogically. It is partly for this reason that it is so 
important to understand the fundamental Position of instinct in prompt- 
ing both animal and human behaviour. (AM 57) 


INSTINCT, LIFE OF 
The life of instinct includes all that man shares with the lower 
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animals, all that is concerned with self-preservation and reproduction 
and the desires and impulses derivative from these. It includes vanity 
and love of possessions, love of family, and even much of what makes 


Jove of country. It includes all the impulses that are essentially con- 


cerned with the biological success of oneself or one’s group. . . « 


(PSR 224) 


INS iicwmiENTALISM 
But contempt for philosophy, if developed to the point at which 


it becomes systematic is itself a philosophy; it is a philosophy which, 
in America, is called “instrumentalism.” (UE 1) 

More and more, science becomes the art of manipulating nature, 
not a theoretical understanding of nature. The hope of understanding 
the world is itself one of those day-dreams that science tends to dis- 
sipate. This was not formerly the case; it is an outcome of the physics ` 
of the last twenty-five years. Undoubtedly it tends to strengthen the 


instrumentalist philosophy. (S 77) 


INSULARITY 
see EDUCATION ABROAD 


INTELLECTUAL, FUNCTION OF THE 

If the intellectual has any function in society, it is to preserve 
a cool and unbiased judgment in the face of all solicitations to pas- 
sion. I found, however, that most intellectuals have no belief in the 
utility of the intellect except in quiet times. (WIBII 13) 


INTELLECTUAL INTEGRITY 
Intellectual integrity is a 
bine with co-operation in a co 


personal virtue, not always easy to com- 
lective enterprise. But on a long view 
its social utility is very great, and Amberley deserves to be honoured 
for having practised it fearlessly in spite of all the specious argu- 
ments of ambition and Party. (API 262) 


INTELLIGENCE 
religion—in a word, all the great 


Education, the press, politics, 7 zord, 
forces in the world—are at present on the side of irrationality; they 
are in the hands of men who flatter King Demos in order to lead 


him astray. The remedy does not lie in anything heroically cataclysmic, 
but in the efforts of individuals towards a more sane and balanced 
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view of our relations to our neighbors and to the world. It is to 
intelligence, increasingly widespread, that we must look for the so- 
lution of the ills from which our world is suffering. (SE 54) 


INTELLIGENCE, IMPORTANCE OF 

It is customary amongst a certain school of sociologists to mini- 
mize the importance of intelligence, and to attribute all great events 
to large impersonal causes. I believe this to be an entire delusion. 
I believe that if a hundred of the men of the seventeenth century 
had been killed in infancy, the modern world would not exist. And 
of these hundred, Galileo is the chief, (SO 34) 


INTERACTION 


The conclusion to which the above somewhat discursive discus- 
sion has seemed to lead is that the fundamental postulate is that of 
“causal lines.” This postulate enables us to infer, from any given 
event, something (though not much) as to what is probable at all 
neighboring times and some neighboring places. So long as a causal 
line is not entangled with another, a good deal can be inferred, but 
where there is entanglement (i.e., interaction) the postulate alone 
allows a.much more restricted inference. However, when quantitative 
measurement is possible, the measurably different possibilities after 
an interaction are finite in number, and therefore observation plus 
induction can make a general law highly probable. In this kind of 


way, step by step, it would seem that scientific generalizations can 
be justified. (HK 481-2) 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

A complete international government, with legislative, executive, 
and judiciary, and a monopoly of armed force, is the most essential 
condition of individual liberty in a technically scientific world. Not, 
of course, that it will secure complete liberty; that, I repeat, is only 
possible for omnipotence, and there cannot be two omnipotent indi- 
viduals in the world. The man whose desire for liberty is wholly 
self-centered is therefore driven, if he feels strong enough, to seek 
world dictatorship; but the man whose desire for liberty is social, or 
who feels too weak to secure more than his fair share, will seek to 
maximize liberty by means of law and government, and will oppose 
anarchic power in all its various forms, (FAG 258.9) 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 
There is hope that law, rather than private force, may come to 


govern the relations of nations within the present century. If this 
hope is not realized we face utter disaster; if it is realized, the world 
will be far better than at any previous period in the history of man. 
(UE 44) 

Until the relations of nations are as much governed by law as 
the relations of citizens within a nation, it will be impossible to feel 


that civilization is secure. (STGS 62) 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY FORCE 
see COLLECTIVE SECURITY; WARS OF PRINCIPLE 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE 


The international authority ought to possess an army and navy, 


and these ought to be the only army and navy in existence. The only 
legitimate use of force is to diminish the total amount of force ex- 
ercised in the world. So long as men are free to indulge their pre- 
datory instincts, some men or groups of men will take advantage of 
this freedom for oppression and robbery. Just as the police are nec- 
essary to prevent the use of force by private citizens, so an inter- 
national police will be necessary to prevent the lawless use of force 


by separate states. (PI 156-7) 


INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTION 
see PRODUCTION 


INTERNATIONALISM 
ich we should wish to see produced 


The international spirit whi d 
ed to love of country, not something taken away. 


ot prevent a man from feeling family affec- 


| spirit ought not to prevent a man from 
But it will somewhat alter the 


will be something add 
Just as patriotism does n 
tion, so the internationa 
feeling affection for his own country. 


character of that affection. (PI 170) A e 
Take, first, international government. The necessity for this is pat- 


ent to every person capable of political thought, but nationalistic pas- 
sions stand in the way- proud of its independence; 


Each nation is 
each nation is willing to fight till the last gasp to preserve its freedom. 
This, of course, is mere anarchy, a 


nd it leads to conditions exactly 
analogous to those in the feudal ages 


before the bold, bad barons were 
forced in the end to submit to the authority of the king. (WIBII 17-8) 
see LIBERTY 
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INTERNATIONALISM, EDUCATION FOR INTUITION 


INTERNATIONALISM, EDUCATION FOR 

The feeling that mankind are all one family, and that the divi- 
sion into nations is a trivial folly, could very easily be produced in 
the average boy or girl if education were directed to that end. (FIE 
157) 

INTERVAL 

An observer in the sun will think the motion of the train quite 
trivial, and will judge that you have traveled the distance traveled 
by the earth in its orbit and its diurnal rotation. On the other hand, 
a flea in the railway carriage will judge that you have not moved at 
all in space, but have afforded him a period of pleasure which he 
will measure by his “proper” time, not by Greenwich Observatory. 
It cannot be said that you or the sun dweller or the flea are mistaken: 
each is equally justified, and is only wrong if he ascribes an objec- 
tive validity to his subjective measures. The distance in space be- 
tween two events is, therefore, not in itself a physical fact. But, as 
we shall see, there is a physical fact which can be inferred from the 
distance in time together with the distance in space. This is what 
is called the “interval” in space time. (ABCR 53) 

INTROSPECTION 

I contend that the ultimate constituents of matter are not atoms 
or electrons, but sensations, and other things similar to sensations as 
regards extent and duration. As against the view that introspection 
reveals a mental world radically different from sensations, I propose 
to argue that thoughts, beliefs, desires, pleasures, pains and emotions 
are all built up out of sensations and images alone, and that there is 
reason to think that images do not differ from sensations in their 
intrinsic character. We thus effect a mutual rapprochement of mind 
and matter, and reduce the ultimate data of introspection (in our 
second sense) to images alone. (AM 121-2) 

A sensation seems to give us knowledge of a present physical 
object, while an image does not, except when it amounts to a halluci- 
nation, and in this case the seeming is deceptive. Thus the whole 
context of the two occurrences is different. But in themselves they 
do not differ profoundly, and there is no reason to invoke two differ- 
ent ways of knowing for the one and for the other. Consequently 
introspection as a separate kind of knowledge disappears. (AM 110) 


INTUITION 
Intuition, in fact, is an aspect and development of instinct, and, 
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IRRATIONALISM ISOTOPES 


like all instinct, is admirable in those customary surroundings which 
have moulded the habits of the animal in question, but totally in- 


competent as soon as the surroundings are changed in a way which 
demands some non-habitual mode of action. (ML 17) 


IRRATIONALISM 
see RATIONALISM 
IRRATIONALISM, MODERN 
The irrationalists of our time aim, not at salvation, but at power. 
They thus develop an ethic which is opposed to that of Christianity 
and of Buddhism; and through their lust of dominion they are of 
Their genealogy among writers is 
he—with supporters such as Treitschke, 
d Bergson. (IPI 102-103) 


necessity involved in politics. 
Fichte, Carlyle, Mazzini, Nietzsc’ t 
Rudyard Kipling, Houston Chamberlain an 


IRRATIONALIZING 
see RATIONALIZING 


15 * . . sas 
Islam, on the contrary, was from its very beginning a political 


religion. Mahomet made himself a ruler of men, and the caliphs who 
succeeded him remained so until the conclusion of the Great War. 
It is typical of the difference between Islam and Christianity that the 
caliph combined within himself both temporal and spiritual author- 
ity, which to a Mahometan are not distinct, whereas Christianity, by 
its non-political character, was led to create two rival politicians, 
namely, the Pope and the Emperor, of whom the former based his 
claims to temporal power upon the unimportance of secular tule. 


(ESO 16-7) 


ISOLATIONISM 
see FOREIGN NATIONS, ATTITUDE TOWARD 


ISOLATIONISM AND IMPERIALISM yt bx ) 
Isolationism combined with imperialism is ignorant and stupid; 


divorced from imperialism, it is much more defensible. (WWP 57) 


ee Then two elements have the same atomic number, 2 are called 
“isotopes.” Apart from radio-activity, the only acora e propery 
in which isotopes differ is atomic weight. They A F ate ne 
charge in the nucleus, and therefore the oe number e peaa 
electrons, and the same possible orbits of the electrons. Consequently 


? 


“Se 


ISOTOPES ISOTOPES 
their chemical properties are the same, their optical spectra are the 
same, and even their x-ray spectra are the same. (ABCA 118-9) 

The discovery of radio-activity necessitated new views as to “at- 
oms”. It was found that an atom of one radio-active element can 
break up into an atom of another element and an atom of helium, 
and that there is also another way in which it can change. It was 
found also that there can be different elements having the same place 
in the series; these are called “isotopes”. (OP 99) 
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JAMES, WILLIAM 

I think it may be wagered that no one except William James 
has ever lived who would have thought of comparing Hegelianism 
to a seaside boarding-house. In 1884 this article had no effect, be- 


cause Hegelianism was still on the up-grade, and philosophers had 


not learnt to admit that their temperaments had anything to do with 
their opinions. In 1912 (the date of the reprint) the atmosphere 
had changed through many causes—among others the influence of Wil- 

laim to have known him more 
xcept from his writings, but it seems to me that 
ish three strands in his nature, all of which con- 
tributed to form his outlook. Last in time 
manifestations was the influence of his training in physiology and 
medicine, which gave him a scientific and slightly materialistic bias 


as compared to purely literary philosophe: 
ration from Plato, Aristotle, and Hegel. 

Psychology except in a few crucial passages, such as his discussion 
of free will. The second element of his philosophic make-up was a 
mystical and religious bias inherited from his father and shared with 
his brother. This inspired the Will to Believe and his interest in 
h. Thirdly, there was an attempt, made with all the 


psychical researc! 
earnestness of a New England conscience, to exterminate the natural 
fastidiousness which he also shared with his brother, and replace it 
by democratic sentiment a la Walt Whitman. (SE 59-60) 
Among eminent philosophers, excluding men still alive, the most 
William James. This was in spite 


personally impressive to me, Was i 
of a complete naturalness and absence of all apparent consciousness 
of being a great man. No degree of democratic feeling and of desire 


to identify himself with the common herd could make him anything 
but a natural aristocrat, a man whose personal distinction commanded 
respect. (UE 167) 

a 


JEALOUSY JUSTICE 


Between James and Dr. Dewey there is a difference of emphasis. 
Dr. Dewey’s outlook is scientific, and his arguments are largely de- 
rived from an examination of scientific method, but James is con- 
cerned primarily with religion and morals. Roughly speaking, he is 
prepared to advocate any doctrine which tends to make people vir- 
tuous and happy; if it does so, it is “true” in the sense in which he 


uses that word. (HWP 816) 


JEALOUSY 

Jealousy is, of course, a special form of envy: envy of love. The 
old often envy the young; when they do, they are apt to treat them 
cruelly. (WIB 76) 
JEFFERSON 
see DEMOCRACY, JEFFERSONIAN 
JOHN SCOTUS 

John supported free will, and this might have passed uncensored; 
but what roused indignation was the purely philosophic character of 
his argument. Not that he professed to controvert anything accepted 
in theology, but that he maintained the equal, or even superior, au- 
thority of a philosophy independent of revelation. He contended that 
reason and revelation are both sources of truth, and therefore cannot 
conflict; but if they ever seem to conflict, reason is to be preferred. 


(HWP 403) 


JUDGMENT, ANALYTIC 

The notion that all a priori truths are analytic is essentially con- 
nected with the doctrine of subject and predicate. An analytic judg- 
ment is one in which the predicate is contained in the subject. The 
subject is supposed defined by a number of predicates, one or more 
of which are singled out for predication in an analytic judgment. 
(PL 17) 
JUSTICE 

But in seeking justice by means of elaborate systems we have 
been in danger of forgetting that justice alone is not enough. Daily 
joys, times of liberation from care, adventure, and opportunity for 
creative activities, are at least as important as justice in bringing 
about a life that men can feel to be worth living. (AAI 121) 

Only justice can give security; and by “justice” I mean the 
recognition of the equal claims of all human beings. (WIB 72) 
see LIBERTY 
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JUSTICE AND FREEDOM JUSTICE, GREEK CONGEPTION OF 


JUSTICE AND FREEDOM 
The greatest possible amount of free development of individuals 


is, to my mind, the goal at which a social system ought to aim. To 
secure this end, we need a compromise between justice and freedom: 
justice, to secure opportunity and the necessaries of life for all; free- 
dom as to the use made of opportunity, so long as that use does not 
. . Justice and freedom have different spheres: the 
sphere of justice is the external conditions of a good life; the sphere 
of freedom is the personal pursuit of happiness or whatever consti- 
tutes the individual’s conception of well-being. (PIC 279) 


JUSTICE, GREEK CONCEPTION OF 

This conception of justice—of not overstepping eternally fixed 
bounds—was one of the most profound of Greek beliefs. The gods 
were subject to justice just as much as men were, but this supreme 
power was not itself personal, and was not a supreme God. (HWP 


27) 


infringe justice . 
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KANT 

Although he had been brought up as a pietist, he was a Liberal 
both in politics and in theology; he sympathized with the French 
Revolution until the Reign of Terror, and was a believer in dem- 
ocracy. His philosophy, as we shall see, allowed an appeal to the 
heart against the cold dictates of theoretical reason, which might, 
with a little exaggeration, be regarded as a pedantic version of the 
Savoyard Vicar. His principle that every man is to be regarded as 
an end in himself is a form of the doctrine of the Rights of Man; 
and his love of freedom is shown in his saying (about children as 
well as adults) that “there can be nothing more dreadful than that 
the actions of a man should be subject to the will of another.” (HWP 
705 
see ERATIVE, HYPOTHETICAL AND CATEGORICAL 
KEPLER 

Kepler’s great achievement was the discovery of his three laws 
of planetary motion. Two of these he published in 1609, and the 
third in 1619. His first law states: The planets describe elliptic or- 
bits, of which the sun occupies one focus. His second law states: 
The line joining a planet to the sun sweeps out equal areas in equal 
times. His third law states: The square of the period of revolution 
of a planet is proportioned to the cube of its average distance from 
the sun. (HWP 530) 


KEYNES: 
see PROBABILITY 
KINDLY FEELING 

From the point of view of worldly wisdom, hostile feeling and 
limitation of sympathy are folly. Their fruits are war, death, op- 
pression, and torture, not only for their original victims but, in the 
long run, also for the perpetrators or their descendants, Whereas 
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KLEPTOMANIA KNOWLEDGE 
if we could all learn to love our neighbours the world would quickly 
become a paradise for us all. (FAR 2) 


KLEPTOMANIA 


Kleptomania consists of stealing things, which often the thief 


does not really want, in circumstances where he is pretty sure to be 
caught. It has as a rule some psychological source: the kleptomaniac, 
unconsciously to himself, is stealing love, or objects having some 
sexual significance. Kleptomania cannot be dealt with by punish- 
ment, but only by psychological understanding. (ESO 36) 


KNOW 

On the whole, I prefer t 
implies that the knowing is different 
accept the consequence that, as a rule, 
experiences. (IMT 59) 
KNOWING t 

This objective way of viewing knowledge is, to my mind, much 
more fruitful than the way which has been customary in philosophy. 
I mean that, if we wish to give a definition of “knowing”, we ought 
to define it as a manner of reacting to the environment, not as in- 
volving something (a “state of mind”) which only the person who 


has the knowledge can observe. (OP 17) 


o use the word “know” in a sense which 
from what is known, and to 
we do not know our present 


KNOWLEDGE J 
“Knowledge,” in my opinion, isa much less precise concept 


than is generally thought, and has its roots more deeply embedded 
in unverbalized animal behavior than most philosophers have been 
willing to admit. The logically basic assumptions to which our an- 
alysis leads us are psychologically the end of a long series of refine- 
ments which starts from habits of expectations in animals, such as that 
what has a certain kind of smell will be good to eat. To ask, there- 
fore, whether we “know” the postulates of scientific inference is not 
so definite a question as it seems. The answer mel be: in om sanse, 
yes, in another sense, no; but in the eae aes zigh : 


answer we know nothing whatever, ; e 
pan E Jexities of philosophers are due, in a 


i ive vision. The pe due, 
a A Gallen et ea to awaken from this blissful 


dr -xvi f 
ee 4 a vague concept for two reasons. First because 
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KNOWLEDGE BY ACQUAINTANCE KNOWLEDGE BY DESCRIPTION 
oo eeeeSeSSS—S— 


the meaning of a word is always more or less vague except in logic 
and pure mathematics; and second, because all that we count as know- 
ledge is in a greater or less degree uncertain, and there is no way 
of deciding how much uncertainty makes a belief unworthy to be 
called “knowledge,” any more than how much loss of hair makes a 
man bald. (HK 98) 

The distinction of the empirical and the a priori seems to depend 
upon confounding sources of knowledge with grounds of truth. There 
is no doubt a great difference between knowledge gained by percep- 
tion, and knowledge gained by reasoning; but that does not show 
a corresponding difference as to what is known. (PL 24) 
see REACTIONS, SUSPENDED 
KNOWLEDGE BY ACQUAINTANCE 

We shall say that we have acquaintance with anything of which 
we are directly aware, without the intermediary of any process of 
inference or any knowledge of truths. (PP 73) 

KNOWLEDGE BY DESCRIPTION 

My knowledge of the table as a physical object, on the contrary, 
is not direct knowledge. Such as it is, it is obtained through acquaint- 
ance with the sense-data that make up the appearance of the table. 
We have seen that it is possible, without absurdity, to doubt whether 
there is a table at all, whereas it is not possible to doubt the sense- 
data. My knowledge of the table is of the kind which we shall call 
“knowledge by description.” (PP 74) 


KNOWLEDGE BY DESCRIPTION AND BY ACQUAINTANCE 

We have acquaintance with sense-data, with many universals, 
and possibly with ourselves, but not with physical objects or other 
minds. We have descriptive knowledge of an object when we know 
that it is the object having some property or properties with which 
we are acquainted; that is to say, when we know that the property 
or properties in question belong to one object and no more, we are 
said to have knowledge of that one object by description, whether 
or not we are acquainted with the object. Our knowledge of physi- 
cal objects and of other minds is only knowledge by description, the 
descriptions involved being usually such as involve sense-data. All 
propositions intelligible to us, whether or not they primarily concern 
things only known to us by description, are composed wholly of con- 
stituents with which we are acquainted, for a constituent with which 
we are not acquainted is unintelligible to us. (ML 231) 
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KNOWLEDGE BY INTROSPECTION KNOWLEDGE, “USELESS” 


KNOWLEDGE BY INTROSPECTION 
The next extension to be considered is acquaintance by intro- 


spection. We are not only aware of things, but we are often aware 
of being aware of them. When I see the sun, I am often aware of 
my seeing the sun; thus “my seeing the sun” is an object with which 
I have acquaintance. (PP 76-7) 


KNOWLEDGE, GENERAL 


By “general knowledge” I mean knowledge of the truth or false- 


hood of sentences containing the word “all” or the word “some” or 
logical equivalents of these words. The word “some” might be thought 
to involve less generality than the word “all,” but this would be a 
mistake. This appears from the fact that the negation of a some- 
sentence is an all-sentence, and vice versa. (HK 129) 


KNOWLEDGE-REACTIONS 
see MIND 


KNOWLEDGE, “USELESS” 
Perhaps the most important advantage of “useless” knowledge 


is that it promotes a contemplative habit of mind. There is in the 
world much too much readiness, not only for action without adequate 
previous reflection, but also for some sort of action on occasions on 
which wisdom would counsel inaction. (IPI 48) 


LABOR 
see HUMAN EXCELLENCE 
LANGUAGE 

We have arrived, in this chapter, at a result which has been, 
in a sense, the goal of all our discussions. The result I have in mind 
is this: that complete metaphysical agnosticism is not compatible with 
the maintenance of linguistic Propositions. Some modern philoso- 
phers hold that we know much about language, but nothing about 
anything else. This view forgets that language is an empirical phe- 
nomenon like another, and that a man who is metaphysically agnostic 
must deny that he knows when he uses a word. For my part, I believe 
that, partly by means of the study of syntax, we can arrive at con- 
siderable knowledge concerning the structure of the world. (IMT 
437-8) 

Language has two interconnected merits: first, that it is social, 
and second, that it supplies public expression for “thoughts” which 
would otherwise remain private. Without language, or some pre- 
linguistic analogue, our knowledge of the environment is confined 
to what our own senses have shown us, together with such inferences 
as our congenital constitution may prompt; but by the help of speech 
we are able to know what others can relate, and to relate what is no 
longer sensibly present but only remembered. (HK 59) 


The essence of language lies, not in the use of this or that special 
means of communication, but in the employment of fixed associations 
(however these may have originated) in order that something now 
sensible—a spoken word, a picture, a gesture, or what not—may call 
up the “idea” of something else. Whenever this is done, what is now 
sensible may be called a “sign” or “symbol,” and that of which it 
is intended to call up the “idea” may be called its “meaning.” (AM 
191) 
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LANGUAGE, PRIMARY OR OBJECT LAW, AUTHORITY OF 


LANGUAGE, PRIMARY OR OBJECT 

We can now partially define the primary or object-language as 
a language consisting wholly of “object-words,” where “object-words” 
are defined, logically, as words having meaning in isolation, and, psy- 
chologically, as words which have been learnt without it being nec- 
essary to have previously learnt any other words. (IMT 79-80) 


LAO-TZE 

The oldest known Chinese sage is Lao-Tze, the founder of Tao- 
ism. “Lao-Tze” is not really a proper name, but means merely “the 
old philosopher.” He was (according to tradition) an older contem- 
porary of Confucius, and his philosophy is to my mind far more in- 
teresting. He held that every person, every animal, and every thing 
has a certain way or manner of behaving which is natural to him, 
or her, or it, and that we ought to conform to this way ourselves and 
encourage others to conform to it. (PC 198) 


LAW 
The second argument of principle agains 
ity violence is that abandonment of law, when 
lets loose the wild beast, and gives a free rein to the 
and egoisms which civilization in some degree curbs. Every student 
of medieval thought must have been struck by the extraordinarily 
high value placed upon law in that period. The reason was, that, in 
countries infested by robber barons, law was the first requisite for 
progress. We, in the modern world, take it for granted that most 
and we hardly realize what centuries of 


people will be law-abiding, : 
effort have gone to making such an assumption possible. (PTB 147-8) 


see LIBERTY 
LAW, AUTHORITY OF 
But in regard to depar 


t the method of minor- 
it becomes widespread, 
primitive lusts 


tures on conscientious grounds from what 


is thought right by the society to which a man belongs, we must dis- 
Gatch PEGN AN authority of custom and the authority of law. 


Very much stronger grounds are needed to justify an action which 
is illegal than to justify one which contravenes conventional moral- 
ity. The reason is that respect for law is an indispensable condition 
for the existence of any tolerable social order. When a man con- 
siders a certain law to be bad, he has a right, and may have a duty, 
to try to get it changed, but it is only in rare cases that he does right 
to break it. (AAT 109) 
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LAW, INTERNATIONAL LAWS, DIFFERENTIAL 


LAW, INTERNATIONAL 

In the interrelations of States nothing of the same sort exists. 
There is, it is true, a body of conventions called “international law,” 
and there are innumerable treaties between High Contracting Powers. 
But the conventions and the treaties differ from anything that could 
properly be called law by the absence of sanction: there is no police 
force able or willing to enforce their observance. (JWT 21) 


LAW, PERIODIC 

The elements can be arranged in a series by means of what is 
called their “atomic weight.” By. chemical methods, we can remove 
one element from a compound and replace it by an equal number of 
atoms of another element; we can observe how much this alters the 
weight of the compound, and thus we can compare the weight of one 
kind of atom with the weight of another. (ABCA 14) 


LAW, RESPECT FOR 


If the method of sanctions is to be used effectively, the sentiment 
behind it must be respect for law, not love of peace. It is true thet, 
if respect for international law were sufficiently strong, peace would 
result in the long run; but it would result in consequence of a series 
of wars from which pacifists would shrink. Respect for law may in- 
spire a wish to punish the criminal, and may thus afford an incen- 
tive to war; but love of peace, if used as an incentive to war, pro- 
duces an inner conflict which is likely to prevent effective action. 
(WWP 75) 

LAW, RULE OF 

Means must be found of subjecting the relations of nations to 
the rule of law, so that a single nation will no longer be, as at pre- 
sent, the judge of its own cause. If this is not done, the world will 
quickly return to barbarism. (ISOS 40) 

The only escape is to have the greatest possible number of dis- 
putes settled by legal process and not by a trial of strength. Thus, 
here again the preservation of internal liberty and external control 
go hand in hand, and both equally depend upon what is prima facie 
a restraint upon liberty, namely an extension of the domain of law 
and of the public force necessary for its enforcement. (ISOS 42) 


LAWS, DIFFERENTIAL 


The principle I mean is that of “differential laws,” as it may be 
called. This means that any connection which may exist between dis- 
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LAWS, PHYSICAL LEARN, THE WISK TO 


tant events is the result of integration from a law giving a rate of 
change at every point of some route from the one to the other. One 
may give a simple illustration of a differential law from the “curve 
of pursuit”: a man is walking along a straight road, and his dog is 
in a field beside the road; the man whistles to the dog, and the dog 
runs towards him. We suppose that at each moment the dog runs 


exactly towards where his master is at that moment. (AOM 101) 


LAWS, PHYSICAL 

Laws embodied in differential equations may possibly be exact, 
but cannot be known to be so. All that we can know empirically is 
approximate and liable to exceptions; the exact laws that are as- 
sumed in physics are known to be somewhere near the truth, but are 
not known to be true just as they stand. The laws that we actually 
ve the form of the traditional causal laws, except 


know empirically ha 
that they are not to be regarded as universal or necessary. (AM 95) 


LAZINESS 
But I have hopes of laziness as a gospel. I think that if our 


education were strenuously directed to that end, by men with all the 
fierce energy produced by our present creed and way of life, it 
might be possible to induce people to be lazy. I do not mean that 
no one should work at all, but that few people should work more 
than is necessary for getting a living. (LAM 117) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, DEFECTS OF 
All the defects of the League may be summed up in the one 
fact that it is not a government. A government has legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial functions; it does not require unanimity, but 
can act by a majority. The League of Nations has no legislative 
body: neither the Council nor the Assembly can coerce dissentient 
members, nor can treaties be revised without the consent of the sig- 
natories. The League has no executive: the only force at its disposal 
is that of member States, which is used or withheld as national gov- 
ernments decide, not as the League may demand. (WWP 69-70) 


LEARN, THE WISH TO 

The spontaneous wish to learn, which every normal child pos- 
Sesses, and talk, should be the driving- 
force in education. The substitution of this driving-force for the 
rod is one of the great advances of our time. (EEC 42) 
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LEARNED REACTION LEISURE 
Sa a 


LEARNED REACTION 

What I am saying is that, genetically and causally, there is no 
important difference between the most elaborate induction and the 
most elementary “learned reaction.” The one is merely a developed 
form of the other, not something radically different. And our de- 
termination to believe in the results of induction, even if, as logi- 
cians, we see no reason to do so, is really due to the potency of the 
principle of association; it is an example—perhaps the most impor- 
tant example of what Dr. Santayana calls “animal faith.” (OP 84) 
LEGITIMACY, THE PRINCIPLE OF 

The principle of legitimacy asserts, speaking broadly, that ter- 
Titories ought to belong to their hereditary sovereigns, unless volun- 
tarily parted with in exchange for some compensation. (FO 17) 
LEIBNIZ 


But being the champion of orthodoxy against the decried athe- 
ist, Leibniz shrank fro 


cern human life. (PL 202) 
LEISURE 


Coming now to that great majority who will not choose idleness, 
I think we may assume that, with the help of science, and by the 
elimination of the vast amount of unproductive work involved in in- 
ternal and international competition, the whole community could be 
kept in comfort by means of four hours’ work a day. (RF 193) 

Modern technique has made it possible for leisure, within limits, 
to be not the prerogative of small privileged classes, but a right 
evenly distributed throughout the community. (IPI 17) 

But it would be possible to reduce compulsory work to a rather 
small amount. Probably with our present technique it could be re- 
duced to four hours a day, and with every technical advance the 


amount could be diminished. (PIC 281) 
see HUMAN EXCELLENCE 
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LEISURE, USE OF LIBERALISM 
LEISURE, USE OF 

Tt will be said that, while a little leisure is pleasant, men would 
not know how to fill their days if they had only four hours of work 
out of the twenty-four. In so far as this is true in the modern world, 
it is a condemnation of our civilization; it would not have been true 
at any earlier period. There was formerly a capacity for light-heart- 
edness and play which has been to some extent inhibited by the cult 
of efficiency. The modern man thinks that everything ought to be 
done for the sake of something else, and never for its own sake. 


(IPI 28) 


LENIN 
see DICTATORSHIP; POWER, UNRESTRICTED 


LIBERAL ATTITUDE 
Unfortunately the atomic bomb is a swifter exterminator than 


the stake, and cannot safely be allowed so long a run. We must hope 
that a more rational outlook can be made to prevail, for only through 
a revival of Liberal tentativeness and tolerance can our world sur- 


vive. (UE 17) 


LIBERAL CREED 

The Liberal creed, in practice, is one of live-and-let-live, of 
toleration and freedom so far as public order permits, of modera- 
tion and absence of fanaticism in political programs. Even demo- 
cracy, when it becomes fanatical, as it did among Rousseau’s disciples 
in the French Revolution, ceases to be Liberal; indeed, a fanatical 
belief in democracy makes democratic institutions impossible, as 
appeared in England under Cromwell and in France under Robes- 
pierre. The genuine liberal does not say “this is true”; he says, “I 
am inclined to think that under present circumstances this opinion 


is probably the best.” (UE 15) 


LIBERALISM 


Political change throughout the century was inspired by two 


systems of thought, Liberalism and Radicalism. Of these, Liberalism 
was eighteenth-century in origin, and had inspired the American 
and French Revolutions. It stood for liberty, both individual and 
national, with as little government as possible; indeed, the functions 
of government were reduced by many Liberals to the prevention 
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of crime. In agricultural communities it was successful in producing 
stable conditions and a fairly contented population; but it had little 
to offer to industrial wage-earners, since its philosophy suggested 
no way of curbing economic power in the hands of individuals. It 
succeeded in establishing Parliaments, with a greater or less degree 
of power, in every country of Europe and America, as well as in 
Japan and China; but the resultant benefits were, in many parts of 
the world, not very noticeable. (FO 447-8) 


This is the essential difference between the Liberal outlook and 
that of the totalitarian State, that the former regards the welfare of the 
State as residing ultimately in the welfare of the individual, while 
the latter regards the State as the end and individuals merely as 
indispensable ingredients, whose welfare must be subordinated to 
a mystical totality which is a cloak for the interests of the rulers. 
(P 302-3) 


The essence of the Liberal outlook lies not in what opinions 
are held, but in how they are held: instead of being held dogmatic- 
ally, they are held tentatively, and with a consciousness that new 
evidence may at any moment lead to their abandonment. This is 
the way in which opinions are held in science, as opposed to the way 
in which they are held in theology. The decisions of the Council of 
Nicaea are still authoritative, but in science fourth-century opinions 
no longer carry any weight. In the U. S. S. R. the dicta of Marx 
on dialectical materialism are so unquestioned that they help to 
determine the view of geneticists on how to obtain the best breed 
of wheat, though elsewhere it is thought that experiment is the 
right way to study such problems. Science is empirical, tentative, 
and undogmatic; all immutable dogma is unscientific. The scientific 
outlook, accordingly, is the intellectual counterpart of what is, in 
the practical sphere, the outlook of Liberalism. (UE 15-6) 
see DEMOCRACY; FORCE 


LIBERALISM, EMPIRICIST 


I conclude that, in our day as in the time of Locke, empiricist 
Liberalism (which is not incompatible with democratic socialism ) 
is the only philosophy that can be adopted by a man who, on the 
one hand, demands some scientific evidence for his belie: 
the other hand, desires human happiness mor 
of this or that party or creed. (UE 20) 


fs, and, on 
e than the prevalence 
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LIBERALISM, ESSENCE OF 

In general, important civilizations start with a rigid and super- 
stitious system, gradually relaxed, and leading, at a certain stage, 
to a period of brilliant genius, while the good of the old tradition 
remains and the evil inherent in its dissolution has not yet developed. 
But as the evil unfolds, it leads to anarchy, thence, inevitably, to a 
new tyranny, producing a new synthesis secured by a new system 
of dogma. The doctrine of liberalism is an attempt to escape from 
this endless oscillation. The essence of liberalism is an attempt to 
secure a social order not based on irrational dogma, and insuring 
stability without involving more restraints than are necessary for the 
preservation of the community. Whether this attempt can succeed 
only the future can determine. (HWP xxiii) 


LIBERTY 

The liberty of the individual should be respected where his 
actions do not directly, obviously, and indubitably do harm to other 
people. Otherwise our persecuting instincts will produce a stereotyped 
society as in sixteenth-century Spain. The danger is real and press- 
ing. (SE 186) 

“Liberty” is a good watchword, but it is not sufficient as an 
international principle. There should be liberty to do certain kinds 
of things, but not certain other kinds. Primarily, there should be 
no liberty to make aggressive war. It is obvious that this requires 
some supernational authority with a preponderance of armed forces 
and with a judicial body entrusted with the duty of pronouncing 


quickly whether, in a given case, aggression has taken place. 


(PPW 88) 
The whole realm of the possessive impulses, and of the use of 


force to which they give rise, stands in need of control by a public 
neutral authority, in the interests of liberty no less than of justice. 
Within a nation, this public authority will naturally be the state; in 
relations between nations, if the present anarchy is to cease, it will 
have to be some international parliament. (PI 135-6) 

There can be no widespread liberty except under the reign of 
law, for when men are lawless only the strongest are free, and they 
only until they are overcome by someone still stronger. The tyrant 
in a lawless community is like the King of the Wood, “who slays 
the slayer and must himself be slain.” Whoever, in the name of 
liberty, impairs respect for the law, incurs a grave responsibility; 
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yet, since the law is often oppressive and incapable of being amended 


legally, revolution must be allowed to be sometimes necessary. 
(FAG 256) 


The question of the degree of liberty that is compatible with 
order is one that cannot be settled in the abstract. The only thing 
that can be said in the abstract is that, where there is no technical 
reason for a collective decision, there should be some strong reason 


connected with public order if freedom is to be interfered with. 
(P 277) 
see COMMUNISM AND LIBERTY 


LIFE, ATTITUDES TOWARD 

The three attitudes most prevalent in people’s philosophy are the 
practical, the mystical, and the scientific. Each is insufficient as 
covering the whole of life; each becomes fallacious when it tries to 
extend beyond its proper sphere. The practical attitude asks: “What 
shall I do?” The mystical attitude asks: “What shall I feel?” The 


scientific attitude asks: “What shall I believe, or what can I know?” 
(TWW 11) 


LIFE, MAN‘S TRUE 

Man’s true life does not consist in the business of filling his 
belly and clothing his body, but in art and thought and love, in the 
creation and contemplation of beauty and in the scientific under- 
standing of the world. If the world is to be Tegenerated, it is in 


these things not only in material goods, that all must be enabled to 
participate. (PIC 40-1) 


LIFE, THE AMERICAN WAY OF 
see LOYALTIES, CURRENT 
LIFE, THE FULL 


Instinct, mind, and spirit are all essential to a full life; each 
has its own excellence and its own corruptions. Each can attain a 
spurious excellence at the expense of the others; each has a tendency 
to encroach upon the others; but in the life which is to be sought 
all three will be developed in coordination, and intimately blended 
in a single harmonious whole. (PSR 227) 


LIFE, WAY OF 


The Chinese have discovered, and have practised for many 
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centuries, a way of life which, if it could be adopted by all the world, 
would make all the world happy. We Europeans have not. Our way 
of life demands strife, exploitation, restless change, discontent, and 
destruction. Efficiency directed to destruction can only end in an- 
nihilation, and it is to this consummation that our civilization is 
tending, if it cannot learn some of that wisdom for which it despises 
the East. (PC 12) 


LIST 
see PROTECTION 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 

The teaching of Literature is a matter as to which it is easy to 
make mistakes. There is not the slightest use, either for young or 
old, in being well-informed about literature, knowing the dates of 
the poets, the names of their works, and so on. Everything that can 
be put into a handbook is worthless. What is valuable is great fa- 
miliarity with certain examples of good literature—such familiarity 
as will influence the style, not only of writing, but of thought. 
(EEC 269) 


LOCKE 

A characteristic of Locke, which descended from him to the 
whole Liberal movement, is lack of dogmatism. Some few certainties 
he takes over from his predecessors: our own existence, the existence 
of God, and the truth of mathematics. But wherever his doctrines 
differ from those of his forerunners, they are to the effect that truth 
is hard to ascertain, and that a rational man will hold his opinions 
with some measure of doubt. This temper of mind is obviously con- 
nected with religious toleration, with the success of parliamentary 
democracy, with laissez-faire, and with the whole system of liberal 
maxims. Although he is a deeply religious man, a devout believer 
in Christianity who accepts revelation as a source of knowledge, he 
nevertheless hedges round professed revelations with rational safe- 


guards. (HWP 606-7) 


LOGIC 
Activity can supply only one half of wisdom; the other half de- 


pends upon receptive passivity. Ultimately, the controversy between 
those who base logic upon “truth” and those who base it upon “in- 
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quiry” arises from a difference of values, and cannot be argued 
without, at some point, begging the question. (DNL 156) 

In logic, it is a waste of time to deal with inferences concerning 
particular cases: we deal throughout with completely general and 
purely formal implications, leaving it to other sciences to discover 
when the hypotheses are verified and when they are not. (KEW 47) 

Although we can no longer be satisfied to define logical propos- 
itions as those that follow from the law of contradiction, we can and 
must still admit that they are a wholly different class of propositions 
from those that we come to know empirically. They all have the 
characteristic which, a moment ago, we agreed to call “tautology.” 
This, combined with the fact that they can be expressed wholly in 
terms of variables and logical constants (a logical constant being 
something which remains constant in a proposition even when all 
its constituents are changed)—will give the definition of logic or 
pure mathematics. (IMP 204-5) 
see ARISTOTLE’S LOGIC 
LOGIC, GREEK 

It has only been very slowly that scientific method, which seeks 
to reach principles inductively from observation of particular facts, 
has replaced the Hellenic belief in deduction for luminous axioms 
derived from the mind of the philosopher. For this Teason, apart 
from others, it is a mistake to treat the Greeks with superstitious 


reverence. (HWP 39) 


LOGICAL ATOMISM 

I hold that logic is what is fundamental in philosophy, and that 
schools should be characterized rather by their logic than by their 
metaphysic. My own logic is atomic, and it is this aspect upon 
which I should wish to lay stress. Therefore I prefer to describe my 
philosophy as “logical atomism,” rather than as “realism,” whether 
with or without some prefixed adjective. (LA 359) 

The third type, which may be called “logical atomism” for want 
of a better name, has gradually crept into philosophy through the 
critical scrutiny of mathematics. This type of philosophy, which is 
the one that I wish to advocate, has not as yet many whole-hearted 
adherents, but the “new realism” which owes its inception to Harv- 
ard is very largely impregnated with its spirit. It represents, I be- 
lieve, the same kind of advance as was introduced into physics by 


Galileo: the substitution of piecemeal, detailed, and verifiable results 
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for large untested generalities recommended only by a certain appeal 
to imagination. (KEW 4) 

The philosophy which I wish to advocate may be called logical 
atomism or absolute pluralism, because, while maintaining that there 
are many things, it denies that there is a whole composed of those 
things. We shall see, therefore, that philosophical propositions, in- 
stead of being concerned with the whole of things collectively, are 
concerned with all things distributively; and not only must they be 
concerned with all things, but they must be concerned with such 
properties of all things as do not depend upon the accidental nature 
of the things that there happen to be, but are true of any possible 
world, independently of such facts as can only be discovered by our 


senses. (ML 111) 


LOGICAL TYPE 

The definition of a logical type is as follows: A and B are of 
the same logical type if, and only if, given any fact of which A is 
a constituent, there is a corresponding fact which has B as a consti- 
tuent, which either results by substituting B for A, or is the negation 


of what so results. (LA 369-70) 


LOVE 
Love is a word which covers a variety of feelings; I have used 
it purposely, as I wish to include them all. Love as an emotion—which 
is what I am speaking about, for love “on principle” does not seem 
es between two poles: on the one side, pure de- 
on the other, pure benevolence. (WIB 22) 
is not really one of hostility to moral 


rules; it is essentially that expressed by Saint Paul in the famous pas- 
d myself in agreement with that 


sage on charity. I do not always fin 
apostle, but on this point my feeling is exactly the same as his— 
es can take the place of love, 


namely, that no obedience to moral rul 
and that where love is genuine, it will, if combined with intelligence, 


suffice to generate whatever moral rules are necessary. (WIBII 15) 


to me genuine—mov' 
light in contemplation; 
My attitude, however, 


LOVE, INCULCATION OF 

Love cannot exist as a duty: to tell a child that it ought to love 
its parents and its brothers and sisters is utterly useless, if not worse. 
Parents who wish to be loved must behave so as to elicit love, and 
hildren those physical and mental charac- 


must try to give to their ¢ 
teristics which produce expansive affections. (EEC 188) 
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LOYALTIES, CURRENT 

In our own day two widespread creeds embrace the loyalty of 
a very large part of mankind. One of these, the creed of commun- 
ism, has the advantage of intense fanaticism and embodiment in a 
sacred book. The other, less definite, is nevertheless potent—it may 
be called ‘the American way of life? (SC 992) 


LUNATICS, CERTIFIED AND UNCERTIFIED 

Certified lunatics are shut up because of their proneness to 
violence when their pretensions are questioned; the uncertified vari- 
ety are given the control of powerful armies, and can inflict death 
and disaster upon all sane men within their reach. The success of 
insanity, in literature, in philosophy, and in politics, is one of the 
peculiarities of our age. And the successful form of insanity pro- 
ceeds almost entirely from impulses towards power. (P 259) 
LYING 

Indeed, no man who thinks truthfully can believe that it is al- 
ways wrong to speak untruthfully. Those who hold that a lie is 
always wrong have to supplement this view by a great deal of casuis- 
try and considerable practice in misleading ambiguities, 
of which they deceive without admitting to themselves tha 
lying. (EEC 157) 


by means 
t they are 
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MACHIAVELLI 

His most famous work, The Prince, was written in 1513, and 
dedicated to Lorenzo the Magnificent, since he hoped (vainly, as it 
proved) to win the favour of the Medici. Its tone is perhaps partly 
due to this practical purpose; his longer work, the Discourses, which 
he was writing at the same time, is markedly more republican and 
more liberal. He says at the beginning of The Prince that he will 
not speak of republics in this book, since he has dealt with them 
elsewhere. Those who do not read also the Discourses are likely to 
get a very one-sided view of his doctrine. (HWP 505) 


MACHINERY, EFFECT OF 

Meanwhile machines deprive us of two things which are cer- 
tainly important ingredients of human happiness, namely, spon- 
taneity and variety. Machines have their own pacè, and their own 
insistent demands: a man who has an expensive plant must keep it 
working. The great trouble with the machine, from the point of view 
of the emotions, is its regularity. And, of course, conversely, the 
great objection to the emotions, from the point of view of the 
machine, is their irregularity. (SE 87) 


MAJORITY, POWER OF THE 

I think it must be admitted that, if any important economic 
change is to be successfully carried out, a government will need some 
years of free initiative. This, however, is not incompatible with 
democracy, which consists in the occasional exercise of popular con- 
trol, but does not demand the constant hampering of the executive. 
The ultimate power of the majority is very important to minimize 
the harshness inevitably involved in great changes, and to prevent 
a rapidity of transformation which causes a revulsion of feeling. I 
do not believe, therefore, that an authoritarian government is better 
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than a democracy, though I believe that, in times of crisis, a strong 
and temporarily unhampered executive is necessary. (FOD 381) 


MAN, EVANESCENCE OF 

Even within the life of our planet man is only a brief interlude. 
Non-human life existed countless ages before man was evolved. Man, 
even if he does not commit scientific suicide, will perish ultimately 
through failure of water or air or warmth. It is difficult to believe 
that Omnipotence needed so vast a setting for so small and transitory 


a result. (FAR 4) 


MAN, GOAL OF 

Mankind has become so much one family that we cannot insure 
our own prosperity except by insuring that of everyone else. If you 
wish to be happy yourself, you must resign yourself to seeing others 
also happy. Whether science can continue, and whether, while it 
continues, it can do more good than harm, depends upon the capa- 
city of mankind to learn this simple lesson, Perhaps it is necessary 
that all should learn it, but it must be learned by all who have great 
power, and among those some still have a long way to go. (STS 33) 
MAN, THE HAPPY 

The happy man is the man who lives objectively, who has free 
affections and wide interests, who secures his happiness through these 
interests and affections and through the fact that they, in turn, make 
him an object of interest and affection to many others. (CH 244) 

In fact the whole antithesis between seli and the rest of the 
world, which is implied in the doctrine of self-denial, disappears as 
soon as we have any genuine interest in persons or things outside 
ourselves. Through such interests a man comes to feel himself part 
of the stream of life, not a hard separate entity like a billiard ball, 


which can have no relation with other such entities except that of 
collision. (CH 248) 


MAN, THE LOT OF 


The universe is vast and men are but tiny specks on an insig- 
nificant planet. But the more we realize our minuteness and our 
impotence in the face of cosmic forces, the more astonishing becomes 
what human beings have achieved. It is to the possible achievements 
of man that our ultimate loyalty is due, and in that thought the brief 
troubles of our unquiet epoch become endurable. (IWS 18) 
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MAN, THE PURPOSE OF 

We, too, in all our deeds, bear our part in a process of which 
we cannot guess the development: even the obscurest are actors in 
a drama of which we know that it is great. Whether any purpose 
that we value will be achieved, we cannot tell; but the drama itself, 
in any case, is full of Titanic grandeur. This quality it is the busi- 
ness of the historian to extract from the bewildering multitude of 
irrelevant details. (OH 214) 


MANICHAEISM 

Manichaeism combined Christian and Zoroastrian elements, 
teaching that evil is a positive principle, embodied in matter, while 
the good principle is embodied in spirit. It condemned meat-eating, 
and all sex, even in marriage. (HWP 325) 


MANKIND 

The whole world of art and literature and learning is inter- 
at is done in one country is not done for that country, 
lves what are the things that raise 
make us think 
we shall 


national; wh: 
but for mankind. If we ask ourse 
mankind above the brutes, what are the things that 
the human race more valuable than any species of animals, 
find that none of them are things in which any one nation can have 
exclusive property, but all are things in which the whole world can 
share. Those who have any care for these things, those who wish 
to see mankind fruitful in the work which men alone can do, will 
take little account of national boundaries, and have little care to what 
state a man happens to owe allegiance. (PI 166-7) 


MANKIND, FAMILY OF 
There will have to be a rea 
moral that we are all one family, an 


branch of this family can be built sec 
At the present time, moral defects stand in the way of clear thinking, 
and muddled thinking encourages moral defects. Perhaps, though 
I scarcely dare to hope it, the hydrogen bomb will terrify mankind 
into sanity and tolerance. If this should happen we shall have reason 


to bless its inventors. (UE 165) 


MANKIND, HOPES FOR 
If we had the buoyanc 
facts, we should find it a th 


lization at once intellectual and 
d that the happiness of no one 
urely upon the ruin of another. 


y and the hope that are justified by the 


ousand times easier than we do now to 
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conquer our difficulties and to bring the rest of the world, or at any 
rate the greater part of it, into a mood of eager cooperation. But 
we can only do this if our hopes are generous. We cannot keep to 
ourselves the goods that we now enjoy. If we are to continue to enjoy 
them, we must see to it that the whole world shares with us. It is 
chiefiy fear that now prevents this generosity of feeling, and if we 
are to end our troubles, we must learn, even in our inmost thoughts, 
to replace our fears by hopes. (TRF 25) 


MANKIND, THE FUTURE OF 


Before the end of the present century, unless something quite 
unforeseeable occurs, one of three possibilities will have been real- 
ized. These three are: I. The end of human life, perhaps of all life 
on our planet. IJ. A reversion to barbarism after a catastrophic 
diminution of the population of the globe. III. A unification of the 
world under a single government, possessing a monopoly of all the 
major weapons of war. I do not pretend to know which of these will 
happen, or even which is the most likely. What I do contend, with- 
out any hesitation, is that the kind of system to which we have been 
accustomed cannot possibly continue. (UE 34) 


MAN'S POWER 


Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him and all his race the 
slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction,omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless way; 
for Man, condemned to-day to lose his dearest, to-morrow himself 
to pass through the gate of darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere 
yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day; 
disdaining the coward terrors of the slave of Fate, to worship at the 
shrine that his own hands have built; undismayed by the empire of 
chance, to preserve a mind free from the wanton tyranny that rules 
his outward life; proudly defiant of the irresistible forces that tole- 
rate, for a moment, his knowledge and his condemnation, to sustain 
alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the world that his own ideals 


have fashioned despite the trampling march of unconscious power. 
(ML 56-7) 


MAN'S TRUE LIFE 


I wish to warn the advocates of economic reconstruction against 
the danger of adopting the vices of their opponents by regarding 


=a 


MARRIAGE MARRIAQS, THE NEW IDEAL OF 
man as a tool for producing goods rather than goods as a sub- 
ordinate necessity for liberating the non-material side of human life. 
Man’s true life does not consist in the business of filling his belly 
and clothing his body, but in art and thought and love, in the crea- 
tion and contemplation of beauty, and in the scientific understanding 
of the world. If the world is to be regenerated, it is in these things, 
not only in material goods, that all must be enabled to participate. 
(WIG 147) 


MARRIAGE 

It is therefore possible for a civilized man and woman to be 
happy in marriage, although if this is to be the case a number of 
conditions must be fulfilled. There must be a feeling of complete 
equality on both sides; there must be no interference with mutual 
freedom; there must be the most complete physical and mental in- 
timacy; and there must be a certain similarity in regards to standards 
of values. (It is fatal, for example, if one values only money while 
the other values only good work.) Given all these conditions, I 
believe marriage to be the best and most important.relation that can 
exist between two human beings. (MM 143) 


MARRIAGE, DISSOLUTION OF 

To the eye of the sane maker of laws it would seem that the 
special contract of partnership known as marriage should be dis- 
solved altogether when it has failed in its object and when the part- 
ners are no longer carrying on business together, but living separate 
(subject always to the one special difficulty of the partnership assets 
which have been created in the shape of children) . . . . (WMD 134) 


MARRIAGE, ESSENCE OF A GOOD 

The essence of a good marriage is respect for each other’s 
personality combined with that deep intimacy, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, which makes a serious love between man and woman the 
most fructifying of all human experiences. (MM 320) 


MARRIAGE, THE NEW IDEAL OF 

I doubt if there is any radical core except in some form of reli- 
gion, so firmly and sincerely believed in as to dominate even the 
life of instinct. The individual is not the end and aim of his own 


being: outside the individual, there is the community, the future of 


mankind, the immensity of the universe in which all our hopes and 
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fears are a mere pin-point. A man and woman with reverence for 
the spirit of life in each other, with an equal sense of their own un- 
importance beside the whole life of man, may become comrades 
without interference with liberty, and may achieve the union of 
instinct without doing violence to the life of mind and spirit. As 
religion dominated the old form of marriage, so religion must domi- 
nate the new. But it must be a new religion, based upon liberty, 
justice and love, not upon authority and law and hell-fire. (MPQ 461) 
MARSIGLIO 

Marsiglio of Padua (1270-1342), on the contrary, inaugurated 
the new form of opposition to the Pope, in which the Emperor has 
mainly a role of decorative dignity. He was a close friend of William 
of Occam, whose political opinions he influenced. Politically, he is 
more important than Occam. He holds that the legislator is the 
majority of the people, and that the majority has the right to punish 
princes. He applies popular sovereignty also to the Church, and he 
includes the laity. (HWP 470) : 
MARX 


Considered purely as a philosopher, Marx has grave shortcom- 
ings. He is too practical, too much wrapped up in the problems of 
his time. His purview is confined to this planet, and, within this 
planet, to Man. Since Copernicus, it has been evident that Man has 
not the cosmic importance which he formerly arrogated to himself. 
No man who has failed to assimilate this fac 
his philosophy scientific. (HWP 788) 
see SOCIALISM 
MASS 


When we substitute space-time for time, we find that the meas- 
ured mass (as opposed to the proper mass) is a quantity of the same 
kind as the momentum in a given direction; it might be called the 
momentum in the time direction. The measured mass is obtained by 
multiplying the invariant mass by the time traversed in traveling 
through unit interval; the momentum is obtained by multiplying the 
same invariant mass by the distance traversed (in the given direc- 
tion) in traveling through unit interval. (ABCR 152) 
MATERIALISM 
see AMERICA AND MATERIALISM; HISTORY, 

MATERIALISTIC CONCEPTION OF; PHYSICS 


t has a right to call 


MATERIALISM, AMERICAN MATHEMATICS AND NATURE 


MATERIALISM, AMERICAN 

I do not think Americans are in any degree more “‘materialis- 
tic,” in the popular sense of that word, than people of other nations. 
We think they worship the “almighty dollar” because they succeeded 
in getting it. But a needy aristocrat or a French peasant will do 
things for the sake of money that shock every decent American. (PCI 
16) 
MATERIALISTS 

Those who argue that matter is the reality and mind a mere 
property of protoplasm are called “materialists.” They have been 
rare among philosophers, but common, at certain periods, among 


men of science. (AM 10) 


MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 

The new philosophy is not merely critical. It is constructive, 
but as science is constructive, bit by bit and tentatively. It has a 
special technical method of construction, namely, mathematical logic, 
a new branch of mathematics, much more akin to philosophy than 
any of the traditional branches. Mathematical logic makes it pos- 
sible, as it never was before, to see what is the outcome, for philos- 
ophy, of a given body of scientific doctrine, what entities must be 
assumed, and what relations between them. (SE 74) 

Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not only truth, but sup- 
reme beauty—a beauty cold and austere, like that of sculpture, without 
appeal to any part of our weaker nature, without the gorgeous 
trappings of painting or music, yet sublimely pure, and capable of 
a stern perfection such as only the greatest art can show. (ML 60) 


MATHEMATICS i 
Well, I think mathematics has the advantage of teaching you 


the habit of thinking without passion. That seems to me the great 
merit of mathematics. You learn to use your mind primarily upon 
material where passion doesn’t come in, and having trained it in that 
way you can then use it passionlessly upon matters about which you 
feel passionately. Then you’re much more likely to come to true 


conclusions. (SPE 113-4) 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURE 
We are certainly stimulate: 
of the concept of number—the co 
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d by our experience to the creation 
nnection of the decimal system with 


MATHEMATICS AND PHILOSOPHY MATTER 
——————— 


our ten fingers is enough to prove this. If one could imagine intelli- 
gent beings living on the sun, where everything is gaseous, they 
would presumably have no concept of number, any more than of 
“things.” They might have mathematics, but the most elementary 
branch would be topology. Some solar Einstein might invent arith- 
metic, and imagine a world to which it would be applicable, but the 
subject would be considered too difficult for schoolboys. Perhaps, 
conversely, Heraclitus would not have invented his philosophy if he 
had lived in a northern country where rivers are frozen in winter. 
The influence of temperature on metaphysics would be a pleasant 
subject for some new Gulliver. I think the general tendency of such 
reflections is to throw doubt on the view that concepts arise indep- 
endently of sensible experience. (RTC 697) 


MATHEMATICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


The principles of mathematics have always had an important 
relation to philosophy. Mathematics apparently contains a priori 
knowledge of a high degree of certainty, and most philosophy as- 
pires to a priori knowledge. Ever since Zeno the Eleatic, philosophers 
of an idealistic caste have sought to throw discredit on mathematics 
by manufacturing contradictions which were designed to show that 
mathematicians had not arrived at real metaphysical truth, and that 
the philosophers were able to supply a better brand. There is a great 
deal of this in Kant, and still more in Hegel. (SE 73) 


MATHEMATICS, PURE 
see LOGIC 


MATTER 

A piece of matter, 
existing thing, but a system of existing things. When 
simultaneously see the same table, they all see something different; 
therefore “the” table, which they are supposed all to see, must be 
either a hypothesis or a construction. “The” table is to be neutral 
as between different observers: it does not favour the aspect seen 
by one man at the expense of that seen by another. (AM 97) 

The main point for the philosophers in the modern theory is 
the disappearance of matter as a “thing”. It has been replaced by 
emanations from a locality—the sort of influences that characterise 
haunted rooms in ghost stories, As we shall see in the next chapter, 
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the theory of relativity leads to a similar destruction of the solidity 
of matter, by a different line of argument. All sorts of events happen 
in the physical world, but tables and chairs, the sun and moon, and 
even our daily bread, have become pale abstractions, mere laws ex- 
hibited in the successions of events which radiate from certain re- 
gions. (OP 106) 

The word matter is, in philosophy, the name of a problem. As- 
suming that, in perception, we are assured of the existence of some- 
thing other than ourselves—an assumption which, as we saw in the 
last chapter, Leibniz made on very inadequate grounds—the ques- 
tion inevitably arises: of what nature is this something external to 
ourselves? In so far as it appears to be in space, we name it matter. 
(PL 75) 

Instead of supposing, as we naturally do when we start from an 
uncritical acceptance of the apparent dicta of physics, that matter 
is what is “really real” in the physical world, and that the immedi- 
ate objects of sense are mere phantasms, we must regard matter as 
a logical construction, of which the constituents will be just such 
evanescent particulars as may, when an observer happens to be pres- 
ent, become data of sense to that observer. What physics regards 
as the sun of eight minutes ago will be a whole assemblage of par- 
ticulars, existing at different times, spreading out from a centre with 
the velocity of light, and containing among their number all those 
visual data which are seen by people who are now looking at the sun. 
Thus the sun of eight minutes ago is a class of particulars, and what 
I see when I now look at the sun is one member of this class. (ML 
137) 

The physicists have now all but succeeded in reducing matter 
to two different kinds of units, one (the proton or hydrogen nucleus) 
bearing positive electricity, and the other (the electron) bearing neg- 
ative electricity. (ABCA 13) 

Briefly, omitting niceties and qualifications, my view is this: A 
piece of matter is a system of events; if the piece of matter is to be 
as small as possible, these events musi all overlap, or be “compre- 
sent.” Every event occupies a finite amount of space-time, i.e., 
over-laps with events which do not overlap with each other. Certain 
collections of events are “points” or perhaps minimum volumes, since 
the existence of collections generating points is uncertain. Causal laws 


enable us to arrange points (or minimum volumes) in a four-dimen- 
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MATTER, CHEMICAL IMPERIALISM OF LIVING MEANING 
See 


sional order. Therefore when the causal relations of an event are 
known, its position in space-time follows iautologically. (RTC 705) 

In the old view, a piece of matter was something which survived 
all through time, while never being at more than one place at a given 
time. This way of looking at things is obviously connected with the 
complete separation of space and time in which people formerly be- 
lieved. When we substitute space-time for space and time, we shall 
naturally expect to derive the physical world from constituents which 
are as limited in time as in space. Such constituents are what we 
call “events.” An event does not persist and move, like the tradi- 
tional piece of matter; it merely exists for its little moment and then 
ceases. A piece of matter will thus be resolved into a series of events. 
(ABCR 208-9) 

The collection of all physical objects is called “matter.” (PP 18) 
see ASCETIC; EVENTS 


MATTER, CHEMICAL IMPERIALISM OF LIVING 

Every living thing is a sort of imperialist, seeking to transform 
as much as possible of its environment into itself and its seed, The 
distinction between self and posterity is one which does not exist in 
a developed form in asexual unicellular organisms; many things, even 
in human life, can only be completely understood by forgetting it. 
We may regard the whole of evolution as flowing from this “chemi- 
cal imperialism” of living matter. (OP 27) 


MEAN, TO 

To mean is to intend, and in the use of words there is generally 
an intention, which is more or less social. When you say “I am hot,” 
you give information, and as a rule you intend to do so. When you 
give information, you enable your hearer to act with reference to 
a fact of which he is not directly aware; that is to say, the sounds 
that he hears stimulate an action, on his part, which is appropriate 
to an experience that you are having but he is not. (IMT 63) 


MEANING 
r it is common to distinguish two aspects, meaning and denota- 
tion, in such phrases as “the author of Waverley.” The meaning 


will be a certain complex, consisting (at least) of authorship and 


Waverley with some relation; the denotatio ill bi L 
pais n will be Scott, (M 


When through the law of conditioned reflexes, A has come to 
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MEANS MEDIEVAL WORLD 
be a cause of C, we will call A an “associative” cause of C, and C 
an “associative” effect of A. We shall say that, to a given person, 
the word A, when he hears it, “means” C, if the associative effects 
of A are closely similar to those of C; and we shall say that the word 
A, when he utters it, “means” C, if the utterance of A is an associ- 
ative effect of C, or of something previously associated with C. To 
put the matter more concretely, the word “Peter” means a certain 
person if. the associated effects of hearing the word “Peter” are 
closely similar to those of seeing Peter, and the associative causes 
of uttering the word “Peter” are occurrences previously associated 
with Peter. Of course as our experience increases in complexity this 
simple schema becomes obscured and overlaid, but I think it remains 
fundamentally true. (OP 52) 

see LANGUAGE 

MEANS 

Men who boast of being what is called “practical” are for the 
most part exclusively preoccupied with means. But theirs is only 
one-half of wisdom. When we take account of the other half, which 
is concerned with ends, the economic process and the whole of human 
life take on an entirely new aspect. (AAI 115) 


MEASURE ; ; 
An instrument is a “measure” of a set of stimuli which are 


serially ordered when its responses, in all cases where they are rel- 
evantly different, are arranged in a series in the same order. (AM 
183) 


MECHANISTIC OUTLOOK 
“the mechanistic out- 
ich exists equally in imperialism, Bol- 
shevism, and the Y.M.C.A.; something which distinguishes all these 
from the Chinese outlook, and which I, for my part, consider very 
evil. What I mean is the h 


ial, to be molded by our scien’ 
may happen to suit our fancy. (PC 80-1) 


MEDIEVAL WORLD - Ne 
The medieval world, as contrasted with the world of antiquity, 


i ized by various forms of dualism. There is the dualism 
a Se ga H the dualism of Latin and Teuton, the dualism 
=i 
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MEMORY MENTAL 


of the kingdom of God and the kingdoms of this world, the dualism 
of the spirit and the flesh. All these are exemplified in the dualism 
of Pope and Emperor. (HWP 302) 

MEMORY 


True memory, which we must now endeavour to understand, 
consists of knowledge of past events, but not of all such knowledge. 
Some knowledge of past events, for example what we learn through 
reading history, is on a par with knowledge we can acquire concern- 
ing the future; it is obtained by inference, not (so to speak) spon- 
taneously. (AM 172-3) 

The first extension beyond sense-data to be considered is ac- 
quaintance by memory. It is obvious that we often remember what 
we have seen or heard or had otherwise present to our senses, and 
that in such cases we are still immediately aware of what we remem- 
ber, in spite of the fact that it appears as past and not as present. 
(PP 76) 

MEMORY AS KNOWLEDGE 

The kind of memory of which I am now speaking is definite 
knowledge of some past event in one’s own experience. From time 
to time we remember things that have happened to us, 
thing in the present reminds us of them. Exactly the same present 
fact would not call up the same memory if our past experience had 
been different. Thus our remembering is caused by— 

(1) The present stimulus, . 
(2) The past occurrence. (AM 82) 
MENTAL 

My own belief is that the “mental” and the “ 
so disparate as is generally thought. I should defi 
currence as one which someone knows otherwise than by inference; 
the distinction between “mental” and “physical” therefore belongs 
to theory of knowledge, not to metaphysics. (HK 209) 

The definition of the term “mental” is more difficult, and can 
only be satisfactorily given after many difficult controversies have 
been discussed and decided. For present purposes therefore I must 
content myself with assuming a dogmatic answer to these controver- 
sies, I shall call a particular “mental” when it is aware of something, 


and I shall call a fact “mental” when it contains a mental particular 
as a constituent. (ML 150) 
sce MIND 


because some- 


physical” are not 
ne a “mental” oc- 
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MENTAL STUFF MIND 
MENTAL STUFF 

I believe that the stuff of our mental life, as opposed to its re- 
lations and structure, consists wholly of sensations and images. (AM 
109) 


METAPHYSICS 
see DISCONTINUITY; LANGUAGE 


MICHELSON-MORLEY EXPERIMENT 

On the face of it, and apart from hypotheses ad hoc, the Mich- 
elson-Morley experiment (in conjunction with others) showed that, 
relatively to the earth, the velocity of light is the same in all direc- 
tions, and that this is equally true at all times of the year, although 
the direction of the earth’s motion is always changing as it goes 


round the sun. (ABCR 33) 


MILL, JAMES 

Mill had become a Radical before he met Bentham; in psychol- 
ogy he was a disciple of Hartley, in economics he accepted Malthus 
and was a close friend of Ricardo, in politics he was an extreme 
democrat and a doctrinaire believer in laissez faire. He was not an 
original thinker, but he was clear and vigorous, and had the unques- 
tioning faith of the born disciple, with the disciple’s utter contempt 
for doctrines at variance with the Master’s. “I see clearly enough 
what poor Kant is about,” he wrote, after a brief attempt to read 
that philosopher. Like all his kind, he greatly admired Helvetius, 
from whom he accepted the current doctrine of the omnipotence of 


education. (FO 94) 


MILL, JOHN STUART 
see INDUCTION BY SIMPLE ENUMERATION 


MIND 
Out of habit, the peculiarities of what we call “mind” can be 


constructed; a mind is a track of sets of compresent events in a re- 


gion of space-time where there is matter which is peculiarly liable 
to form habits. The greater the liability, the more complex and or- 
ganized the mind becomes. Thus a mind and a brain are not really 
k of a mind we are thinking chiefly of 


distinct, but when we speak o ; 0 
the set of compresent events In the region concerned, and of their 


several relations to other events forming parts of other periods in 
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the history of the spatio-temporal tube which we are considering, 
whereas when we speak of the brain we are taking the set of com- 
present events as a whole, and considering its external relations to 
other sets of compresent events, also taken as wholes; in a word, we 
are considering the shape of the tube, not the events of which each 
cross-section of it is composed. (LA 382) 


Thus “mind” and “mental” are merely approximate concepts, 
giving a convenient shorthand for certain approximate laws, In a 
completed science, the word “mind” and the word “matter” would 
both disappear, and would be replaced by causal laws concerning 
“events”, the only events known to us otherwise than in their math- 
ematical and causal properties being percepts, which are events situ- 
ated in the same region as a brain and having effects of a peculiar 
sort called “knowledge-reactions.” (OP 281) 


What is a mind? It is obvious, to begin with, that a mind must 
be a group of mental events, since we have rejected the view that it 
is a single simple entity such as the ego was formerly supposed to 


be. (OP 285) 


MIND, ADVOCACY OF THE OPEN 

But mankind is so prone to prejudice, party bias, collective hys- 
teria and unthinking acceptance of propaganda, that there is almost 
always and almost everywhere too little of the open mind, not too 
much. While, therefore, truth compels me to acknowledge the theo- 
retical limitations of the open mind, in practice I should find it al- 
most always wise to advocate it, since the utmost advocacy is not 
likely to produce enough of it, and since its absence is one of the 
chief reasons for the appalling dangers by which, in our age, the 
human race is beset. (CWA 39) 
MIND, CHANGE OF 
see MIND, USE OF OPEN 


MIND, CLOSED 
see MIND, OPEN 


MIND, LIFE OF THE 


The life of the mind is the life of pursuit of knowledge, from 
mere childish curiosity up to the greatest efforts of thought. Curiosity 
exists in animals, and serves an obvious biological purpose; but it 
is only in men that it passes beyond the investigation of particular 


a 


MIND, LIMITATIONS OF THE OPEN MISTAKES 
objects which may be edible or poisonous, friendly or hostile. Curi- 
osity is the primary impulse out of which the whole edifice of scien- 
tific knowledge has grown. (PSR 225) 
MIND, LIMITATIONS OF THE OPEN 
see MIND, ADVOCACY OF THE OPEN 
MIND, OPEN 

A completely open mind is either a disease or a pretense; a 
completely closed mind is a useless assemblage of indefensible pre- 
judices. (CWA 37) 


MIND, USE OF OPEN 

The right course, whether for an individual or for a nation, is 
first to think carefully, with a completely open mind, and then having 
come to a decision, not to reconsider it, unless some very important 
new fact changes the situation. (CWA 38) 


MINORITIES 
Where race questions are not involved, a sufficiently determined 


minority will generally be able to hold its own against the state so 
far as its own affairs are concerned. It is in the highest degree de- 
sirable that this should be possible, and a state which treats minori- 
ties ruthlessly is pro tanto a bad state. (PIC 200) 


MINORITY, GEOGRAPHICAL f : i 
There remains, however, & difficult problem, with which any in- 


ternational government will have to deal; I mean, the problem of 
minorities. This has two forms, according as the minority in question 
is, or is not, geographically concentrated. When it is, the problem 
is comparatively simple; it can be met by allowing local autonomy, 
or virtual independence if necessary, to the minority group. (FOP 
11) 


MINORITY, NON-GEOGRAPHICAL ; 
The question of minorities that are not geographically concen- 


trated is more difficult. The most prominent example, of course, is 
that of the Jews. I think the international authority ought to forbid 
any legal discrimination against any minority group, with the ex- 
ception of political groups aiming at treason against their national 
government or against the world federation. (FOP 11) 


M . 
ya es I mean, to begin with, beliefs which are proved 
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wrong by leading to surprise, as, for instance, that the things one 
sees in a mirror are “real.” If I do not know about radio, I shall 
think there is a strange man in the house when it is only the news. 
If you give a savage a box containing a gyrostat, he will think it is 
bewitched because he cannot turn it round. (RTC 703) 


MNEMIC PHENOMENA 

Following a suggestion derived from Semon (Die Mneme, Leip- 
zig, 1904; 2nd edition, 1908, English translation, Allen & Unwin, 
1921; Die mnemischen Empfindungen, Leipzig, 1909), we will give 
the name of “mnemic phenomena” to those responses of an organism 
which, so far as hitherto observed facts are concerned, can only be 
brought under causal laws by including past occurrences in the his- 
tory of the organism as part of the causes of the present Tesponse. 
(AM 78) 
MODERATION 


The ancients, however, were clearly in the right. In the good 
life there must be a balance between different activities, and no one 
of them must be carried so far as to make the others impossible. The 
gormandizer sacrifices all other pleasures to that of eating, and by 
so doing diminishes the total happiness of his life, (CH 166) 


MODESTY 


Modesty is considered a virtue, but for my part I am very doubt- 
ful whether, in its more extreme forms, it deserves to be so regarded. 
Modest people need a great deal of reassuring, and often do not dare 
to attempt tasks which they are quite capable of performing. Modest 


people believe themselves to be outshone by those with whom they 


habitually associate. They are therefore particularly prone to envy, 


and, through envy, to unhappiness and ill will. For my part, I think 
there is much to be said for bringing up a boy to think himself a 
fine fellow. (CH 89) 

MONISM 

see PLURALISM 


MONOPHYSITE HERESY 


In 449, after the death of Saint Cyril, a synod at Ephesus tried 
to carry the triumph further, and thereby fell into the heresy oppo- 
site to that of Nestorius; this is called the Monophysite heresy, and 
maintains that Christ has only one nature. (HWP 369) 
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MORAL ENDS 
see DESIRES 
MORAL PRECEPTS, VARIETY OF 

When we study in the works of anthropologists the moral pre- 
cepts which men have considered binding in different times and 
places we find the most bewildering variety. (SIE 5) 


MORAL RULE, SUPREME 

The supreme moral rule should, therefore, be: Act so as to pro- 
duce harmonious rather than discordant desires. This rule will apply 
wherever a man’s influence extends: within himself, in his family, 
his city, his country, even the world as a whole, if he is able to in- 


fluence it. (OP 234) 


MORALITY 

On the whole, I think that, speaking philosophically, all acts 
ought to be judged by their effects; but as this is difficult and un- 
certain and takes time, it is desirable, in practice, that some kinds 
of acts should be condemned and others praised without waiting to 
investigate consequences. I should say, therefore, with the utilita- 
rians, that the right act, in any given circumstances, is that which, 
on the data, will probably produce the greatest balance of good over 
evil of all the acts that are possible; but that the performance of 
such acts may be promoted by the existence of a moral code. (P 246) 


MORALITY, CIVIC AND PERSONAL 

Throughout recorded history, ethical beliefs have had two very 
different sources, one political, the other concerned with personal re- 
ligious and moral convictions. In the Old Testament the two appear 
quite separately, one as the Law, the other as the Prophets. In the 
Middle Ages there was the same kind of distinction between the 
official morality inculcated by the hierarchy and the personal holiness 
that was taught and practised by the great mystics. This duality of 
personal and civic morality, which still persists, is one of which any 
adequate ethical theory must take account. Without civic morality 
communities perish; without personal morality their survival has no 
value, Therefore civic and personal morality are equally necessary 


to a good world. (AAI 110-1) 


MORALITY, EFFECTIVENESS OF RULES OF 


In seeking a new ethic of sexual behavior, therefore, we must 


Lj 


MORALITY, NEEDED VIRTUES IN MORE’S UTOPIA 


not ourselves be dominated by the ancient irrational passions which 
gave rise to the old ethic, though we should recognize that they may, 
by accident, have led to some sound maxims, and that, since they 
still exist, though perhaps in a weakened form, they are still among 
the data of our problem. What we have to do Positively is to ask 
ourselves what moral rules are most likely to promote human hap- 
piness, remembering always that, whatever the rules may be, they 
are not likely to be universally observed. That is to say, we have 
to consider the effect which the rules will in fact have, not that which 
they would have if they were completely effective. (OSE 39-40) 


MORALITY, NEEDED VIRTUES IN 
see CHARITY 


MORALITY, POSITIVE 
In all ages and nations positive morality has consisted almost 


wholly of prohibitions of various classes of actions, with the addition 
of a small number of commands to perform certain other actions. 


(SIE 3) 


MORALS, RELATIVITY IN 

There is also, in all conventional moral 
of psychology, making them unable to reali 
imply certain correlated vices, so that in r 
consideration which ought to weigh is: 
correlative vice, outweigh the opposite virtue with its correlative 
vice? The fact that a virtue is good in itself is not enough; it is 
necessary to take account of the vices that it entails and the virtues 
that it excludes. (PIC 161) 
MORE’S UTOPIA 

More’s Utopia was in man 
not thinking so much of the P 
in the tradition of many religio 
is said about war, about relig 
the wanton killing of animals 


ists, a gross ignorance 
ze that certain virtues 
ecommending a virtue the 
does this virtue, with its 


y ways astonishingly liberal. I am 
řeaching of communism, which was 
us movements, I am thinking of what 
ion, and religious toleration, against 


$ ] (there is a most eloquent passage 
against hunting) and in favour of a mild criminal law. (The book 


opens with an argument against the death penalty for death.) It 
must be admitted, however, that life in More’s Utopia, as in most 
others, would be intolerably dull. Diversity is essential to happiness, 
and in Utopia there is hardly any. This is a defect of all planned 
social systems, actual as well as imaginary. (HWP 521-2) 
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MOTION 

All motion is relative, and it is a mere convention to take one 
body as at rest. All such conventions are equally legitimate, though 
not all are equally convenient. (ABCR 10) 

MOTIVES 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that there are cases where lying 
and stealing are justifiable, and the same must be said of murder 
by those who hold that some wars are righteous. Tolstoy does not 
judge conduct by its consequences: he considers actions inherently 
right or wrong. This makes it possible for him to say that no use 
of force is ever right. But if we judge conduct, as I think we ought, 
by its power of promoting what we consider a good life or a good 
society, we cannot expect such simplicity in our moral precepts, and 
we must expect all of them to be subject to exceptions. (JWT 41) 
MOVEMENT, MECHANICAL 
see MOVEMENT, VITAL 
MOVEMENT, VITAL 

The movements of the human body may, none the less, be 
divided into two classes, which we may call respectively “mechan- 
ical” and “vital.” As an example of the former, I should give the 
movement of a man falling from a cliff into the sea. To explain 
this, in its broad features, it is not necessary to take account of the 
fact that the man is alive; his centre of gravity moves exactly as that 
of a stone would move. But when a man climbs up a cliff, he does 
something that dead matter of the same shape and weight would 
never do; this is a “vital?” movement. (OP 25-6) 

MOVEMENTS, MECHANICAL 

We may define a movement of an animal’s body as “‘mechan- 
ical” when it proceeds as if only dead matter were involved. For 
example, if you fall over a cliff, you move under the influence of 
gravitation and your centre of gravity describes just as correct a 
parabola as if you were already dead. Mechanical movements have 
not the characteristics of appropriateness, unless by accident, as when 
a drunken man falls into a waterbutt and is sobered. (AM 46) 
MOVEMENTS, VITAL ’ 

We may then distinguish “vital” from mechanical movements 
by the fact that vital movements depend for their causation upon 
the special properties of the nervous system, while mechanical move- 
ments depend only upon the properties which animal bodies share 


with matter in general. (AM 47) 
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MYSTICAL ATTITUDE TOWARD LIFE 

The mystical attitude is best expressed in the religions of India, 
although it is also found in Christian mysticism, and in Greek phi- 
losophy even before the time of Socrates. It is based almost always 
on a certain definite experience, the mystical experience. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the whole thing is emotion. The beliefs it inspires 
are often bad ones, but the feelings are good ones. (TWW 13) 
MYSTICISM 


I believe that, when the mystics contrast “reality” with “appear- 
ance,” the word “reality” has not a logical, but an emotional signi- 
ficance: it means what is, in some sense, important. When it is said 
that time is “unreal,” what should be said is that, in some sense 
and on some occasions, it is important to conceive the universe as 
a whole, as the Creator, if He existed, must have conceived it in 
deciding to create it. When so conceived, all process is within one 
completed whole: past, present, and future all exist, in some sense, 
together, and the present does not have that pre-eminent reality 
which it has to our usual ways of apprehending the world. If this 
interpretation is accepted, mysticism expresses an emotion, not & 
fact; it does not assert anything, and therefore can be neither con- 
firmed nor contradicted by science. The fact that mystics do make 
assertions is owing to their inability to separate emotional import- 
ance from scientific validity. It is, of Course, not to be expected 
that they will accept this view, but it is the only one, so far as I can 
see, which, while admitting something of their claim, is not repugnant 
to the scientific intelligence. (RAS 194-5) 

After Socrates has explained that there is an idea of the good, 
but not of stich things as hair and mud and dirt, Parmenides advises 
him “not to despise even the meanest things,” and this advice shows 
the genuine scientific temper. It is with this impartial temper that 
the mystic’s apparent insight into a higher reality and a hidden 
good has to be combined if philosophy is to realize its greatest 
possibilities. And it is failure in this respect that has made so much 
of idealistic philosophy thin, lifeless, and insubstantial. It is only 
in marriage with the world that our ideals can bear fruit: divorced 
from it, they remain barren. But marriage with the world is not to 
be achieved by an ideal which shrinks from fact, or demands in 
advance that the world shall conform to its desires. (ML 7) 

Of the reality or unreality of the mystic’s world I know nothing. 
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I have no wish to deny it, nor even to declare that the insight which 
reveals it is not a genuine insight. What I do wish to maintain and 
it is here that the scientific attitude becomes imperative—is that in- 
sight, untested and unsupported, is an insufficient guarantee of truth, 
in spite of the fact that much of the most important truth is first 
suggested by its means. (KEW 21) 


MYSTICISM AND SCIENCE 

I yet believe that, by sufficient restraint, there is an element of 
wisdom to be learned from the mystical way of feeling, which does 
not seem to be attainable in any other manner. If this is the truth, 
mysticism is to be commended as an attitude towards life, not as a 
creed about the world. The metaphysical creed, I shall maintain, is 
a mistaken outcome of the emotion, although this emotion, as colour- 
ing and informing all other thoughts and feelings, is the inspirer 
of whatever is best in Man. Even the cautious and patient investiga- 
tion of truth by science, which seems the very antithesis of the mys- 
tic’s swift certainty, may be fostered and nourished by that very 
spirit of reverence in which mysticism lives and-moves. (ML 11-2) 


MYSTICISM, GREEK 

There was however, in ancient Greece, much that we can feel 
to have been religion as we understand the term. This was con- 
nected, not with the Olympians, but with Dionysus, or Bacchus, 
whom we think of most naturally as the somewhat disreputable god 
of wine and drunkenness. The way in which, out of his worship, 
there arose a profound mysticism, which greatly influenced many 
of the philosophers, and even had a part in shaping Christian theo- 
logy, is very remarkable, and must be understood by anyone who 
wishes to study the development of Greek thought. (HWP 14) 


NAME 

. - a name, which is a simple symbol, directly designating an 
individual which is its meaning, and having this meaning in its 
own right, independently of the meaning of all other words. (IMP 
174) 


NAME, PROPER 

To speak for the moment in terms of physics, we give proper 
names to certain continuous stretches of space-time, such as Soc- 
rates, France, or the moon. In former days, it would have been 
said that we give a proper name to a substance or collection of 
substances, but now we have to find a different phrase to express 
the object of a proper name. (IMT 38) 


NAMES, GENERAL 


Passing on from proper names, we come next to general- names, 
such as “man,” “cat,” “triangle.” A word such as “man” means a 
whole class of such collections of particulars as have proper names. 
The several members of the class are assembled together in virtue 
of some similarity or common Property. (AM 194) 


NAMES, PROPER 


We are thus led to the conception of terms which, when they 
occur in propositions, can only occur as subjects, and never in any 
other way. This is part of the old scholastic definition of substance; 
but persistence through time, which belonged to that notion, forms 
no part of the notion with which we are concerned. We shall define 
“proper names” as those terms which can only occur as subjects in 
propositions (using “subject” in the extended sense just explained). 


(IMP 142) 
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NAMES, THEORY OF 

The theory of names has been neglected, because its importance 
is only evident to the logician, and to him names can remain purely 
hypothetical, since no proposition of logic can contain any actual 
name. For theory of knowledge, however, it is important to know 
what sort of objects can have names, assuming that there are names. 
(IMT 119-120) 


NAPOLEON 

In Germany, feeling about Napoleon was more divided. There 
were those who, like Heine, saw him as the mighty missionary of 
liberalism, the destroyer of serfdom, the enemy of legitimacy, the 
man who made hereditary princelings tremble; there were others 
who saw him as Antichrist, the would-be destroyer of the noble 
German nation, the immoralist who had proved once for all that 
Teutonic virtue can only be preserved by unquenchable hatred of 
France. Bismarck effected a synthesis: Napoleon remained Anti- 
christ, but an Antichrist to be imitated, not merely to be abhorred. 
Nietzsche, who accepted the compromise, remarked with ghoulish 
joy that the classical age of war is coming, and that we owe this 
boon, not to the French Revolution, but to Napoleon. And in this 
way nationalism, Satanism, and hero-worship, the legacy of Byron, 
became part of the complex soul of Germany. (HWP 751-2) 
see DICTATORSHIP 
NATION 

What constitutes a nation is a sentiment and an instinct, a 
sentiment of similarity and an instinct of belonging to the same 
group or herd. (PI 148) 


NATION, A 
see NATIONALISM 
NATIONALISM 
The inevitable outcome of the doctrine that each nation should 
have unrestricted sovereignty is to compel the citizens of each nation 
to engage in irksome activities and to incur sacrifices, often of life 
itself, in order to thwart the designs of other nations. (FAG 258) 
Nationalism is a development of herd-instinct; it is the habit 
of taking as one’s herd the nation to which one belongs. As to what 
constitutes a nation, the only thing that can be said definitely is 
that a nation is a group which is defined geographically. (PIC 16) 
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Nationalism, in theory, is the doctrine that men, by their sym- 
pathies and traditions, form natural groups, called “nations,” each 
of which ought to be united under one central Government. (PSR 27) 
see PATRIOTISM, TRUE 


NATURAL LAW ARGUMENT 
see GOD 


NEEDS, OUR AGF'S 

There are certain things that our age needs, and certain things 
that it should avoid. It needs compassion and a wish that mankind 
should be happy; it needs the desire for knowledge and the determi- 
nation to eschew pleasant myths; it needs, above all, courageous 
hope and the impulse to creativeness. The things that it must avoid 
and that have brought it to the brink of catastrophe are cruelty, 
envy, greed, competitiveness, search for irrational subjective cer- 
tainty, and what Freudians call the death wish. (ISOS 59) 
NESTORIANISM 

Saint Cyril was pained to learn that Constantinople was being 
led astray by the teaching of its patriarch Nestorius, who maintained 
that there were two persons in Christ, one human and one divine. 
On this ground Nestorius objected to the new Practice of calling 
the Virgin “Mother of God”; she was, he said, only the mother of 
the human Person, while the divine Person, who was God, had no 


mother. (HWP 368) 
NEUTRAL-MONISM 

I shall try to persuade you in the course of these lectures that 
matter is not so material and mind not so mental as is generally 
supposed. When we are speaking of matter, it will seem as if we 
were inclining to idealism; when we are speaking of mind, it will 
seem as if we were inclining to*materialism. Neither is the truth. 
Our world is to be constructed out of what the American realists 
call “neutral” entities which have neither the hardness and inde- 
structibility of matter, nor the reference to objects which is supposed 
to characterize mind. (AM 36) 
NEUTRAL STUFF 

To show that the traditional separation between physics and 
psychology, mind and matter, is not metaphysically defensible, will 
be one of the purposes of this work; but the two will be brought 
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together, not by subordinating either to the other, but by displaying 
each as a logical structure composed of what, following Dr. H. M. 
Sheffer, we shall call “neutral stuff.” We shall not contend that 
there are demonstrative grounds in favour of this construction, but 
only that it is recommended by the usual scientific ground of econ- 
omy and zomprehensiveness of theoretical explanation. (AOM 10) 


NEWTON 

Newton (1642-1727) achieved the final and complete triumph 
for which Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo had prepared the way. 
Starting from his three laws of motion—of which the first two are due 
to Galileo—he proved that Kepler’s three laws are equivalent to the 
proposition that every planet, at every moment, has an acceleration 
towards the sun which varies inversely as the square of the distance 
from the sun. He showed that accelerations towards the earth and 
the sun, following the same formula, explain the moon’s motion, and 
that the acceleration of falling bodies on the earth’s surface is again 
related to that of the moon according to the inverse square law. He 
defined “force” as the change of motion, i.e., of acceleration. He 
was thus able to enunciate his law of universal gravitation: “Every 
body attracts every other with a force directly proportional to the 
product of their masses, and inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance between them.” From this formula he was able to 
deduce everything in planetary theory: the motions of the planets 
and their satellites, the orbits of comets, the tides. It appeared later 
that even the minute departures from elliptical orbits on the part of 
the planets were deducible from Newton’s law. The triumph was 
so complete that Newton was in danger of. becoming another Aris- 
totle, and imposing an insuperable barrier to progress. In England, 
it was not till a century after his death that men freed themselves 
from his authority sufficiently to do important original work in the 
subjects of which he had treated. (HWP 535) 
see SCIENCE, PROGRESS OF 
NIETZSCHE 

Nietzsche (1844-1900) regarded himself, rightly, as the suc- 
enhauer, to whom, however, he is superior in many 
the consistency and coherence of his doctrine. 
tal ethic of renunciation seems out of harmony 
f the omnipotence of will; in Nietzsche, the 
as metaphysical primacy. Nietzsche, though 


cessor of Schop 
ways, particularly in 
Schopenhauer’s orien 
with his metaphysic © 
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‘NINETIES, THE NULL-CLASS 
a professor, was a literary rather than an academic philosopher. He 
invented no new technical theories in ontology or epistemology; 
his importance is primarily in ethics, and secondarily as an acute 
historical critic. (HWP 760) 
‘NINETIES, THE 

But in the ‘nineties young men desired something more sweep- 
ing and passionate, more bold and less bland. The impulse towards 
destruction and violence which has swept over the world began in 
the sphere of literature. Ibsen, Strindberg, and Nietzsche were angry 
men—not primarily angry about this or that, but just angry. And 
so they each found an outlook on life that justified anger. The 
young admired their passion, and found in it an outlet for their own 
feelings of revolt against parental authority. The assertion of free- 
dom seemed sufficiently noble to justify violence; the violence duly 
ensued, but freedom was lost in the process. (MRR 8) 
NOMINALISM 
see REALISM 
NONE 
see ALL 
NON-VIOLENCE 

The doctrine of non-violence, which has been practised on a 
large scale in India, can be defended on other than religious grounds. 
In certain circumstances, it is the best practical policy. These cir- 
cumstances arise when one party is unarmed but resolute, while the 
opposing party is armed but irresolute. Killing people who do not 
resist is a disgusting business, and decent men will yield much, 
rather than persist in it. But when the enemy is resolute and brutal 
the method has no success. The Church persecuted heretics and 
Jews relentlessly, even when they made no attempt at armed resis- 
tance. The Japanese, if they conquered India, would make short 
work of any movement of non-cooperation on the part of Gandhi’s 
followers. Absolute pacifism, therefore, as a method of gaining your 
ends, is subject to very severe limitations, (FOB 7-8) 
NOW 
see HERE 
NULL-CLASS 


The number O is the number of terms in a class which has no 
members, i.e. in the class which is called the “null-class.” (IMP 23) 
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NUMBER NUMBERS, NON-INDUCTIVE (INFINITE) 
LN ee 


NUMBER 
A number is anything which is the number of some class. Such 


a definition has a verbal appearance of being circular, but in fact 
it is not. We define “the number of a given class” without using 
the notion of number in general; therefore we may define number 
in general in terms of “the number of a given class” without com- 
mitting any logical error. (IMP 19) 
NUMBER, ATOMIC 

By means of the periodic law, the elements are placed in a 
series, beginning with hydrogen and ending with uranium. Counting 
the four gaps, there are ninety-two places in the series. What is 
called the “atomic number” of an element is simply its place in this 


series. (ABCA 18) 
NUMBER, ORDINAL 


An “ordinal” number means 
ordered series. It is thus a specie: 


the relation-number of a well- 
s of serial number. (IMP 93) 


NUMBERS, INDUCTIVE 
We may define the “inductive” numbers as all those that possess 


all inductive properties; they will be the same as what are called 
the “natural” numbers, i.e. the ordinary finite whole numbers. To 
all such numbers, proofs by mathematical induction can be validly 


applied. They are those numbers, we may loosely say, which can 
be reached from 0 by successive additions of 1; in other words, they 
are all the numbers that can be reached by counting. (KEW 214) 


NUMBERS, NATURAL 

The “natural numbers” 
the relation “immediate pre 
“successor”). (IMP 22-3) 
see NUMBERS, INDUCTIVE 


are the posterity of O with respect to 
decessor” (which is the converse of 


(INFINITE) 

But beyond all these numbers (inductive), there are the iimte 
numbers, and infinite numbers do not have all inductive SR eee 
Such numbers, therefore, may be calia E A eni 
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NUMBERS, SERIES OF NATURAL NUMBERS, SERIES OF NATURAL 


immediate predecessor, because there is no greatest finite number. 
(KEW 214) 


NUMBERS, SERIES OF NATURAL 
Probably only a person with some mathematical knowledge 


would think of beginning with 0 instead of with 1, but we will pre- 


sume this degree of knowledge; we will take as our starting point 
the series: 


Wo Pichoanasoed bee 
and it is this series that we shall mean when we speak of the “series 
of natural numbers.” (IMP 3) 
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OATHS 

American legislation has always had a surprising belief in the 
efficiency of oaths. For many decades it has been impossible for 
an alien to obtain a United States visa until he had sworn that his 
purpose in visiting America was not the assassination of the Presi- 
dent. It was, apparently, assumed that any man who had this purpose 
would, of course, avow it honestly. (TDF 44) 


OBJECT, PHYSICAL 
The real table, if it exists, we will call a “physical object.” 


(PP 18) 
OBJECT-WORD 

An object-word is a class of similar noises or utterances such 
that, from habit, they have become associated with a class of mutu- 
ally similar occurrences frequently experienced at ihe same time as 
one of the noises or utterances in question. (IMT 92) 


OBJECT-WORDS 
see LANGUAGE, PRIMARY OR OBJECT 


OBJECTIVITY 


When two people simultaneously have percepts which they re- 


gard as belonging to one group, if the inferences of the one differ 
from those of the other, one of them at least must be drawing false 
inferences, and must therefore have an element of subjectivity in his 
perception. It is only where the inferences of the two observers 
agree that both perceptions may be objective. It will be seen that, 
according to this view, the objectivity of a perception does not de- 
pend oniy upon what it is in itself, but also upon the experience of 
the percipient. (AOM 223) 

see SUBJECTIVITY 
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OCCAM’S RAZOR OLIGARCHY 


OCCAM’S RAZOR 

o Aone the maxim which inspires all scientific philosophizing, 
namely “Occam’s razor”: Entities are not to be multiplied without 
necessity. In other words, in dealing with any subject-matter, find 
out what entities are undeniably involved, and state everything in 
terms of these entities. (KEW 113) 

Occam is best known for a maxim which is not to be found in 
his works, but has acquired the name of “Occam’s razor.’ This 
maxim says: “Entities are not to be multiplied without necessity.” 
Although he did not say this, he said something which has much 
the same effect, namely: “It is vain to do with more what can be 
done with fewer.” That is to say, if everything in some science 
can be interpreted without assuming this or that hypothetical entity, 
there is no ground for assuming it. I have myself found this a 
most fruitful principle in logical analysis. (HWP 472) 


OCCURRENCE, REPRESENTATIONAL 
see REFERENCE, EXTERNAL 


OEDIPUS COMPLEX 


I do not believe that there is, except in rare morbid cases, an 
“Oedipus Complex”, in the sense of a special attraction of sons to 
mothers and daughters to fathers. The excessive influence of the 
parent, where it exists, will belong to the parent who has had most 
to do with the child—generally the mother—without regard to the 
difference of sex. Of course, it may happen that a daughter who dis- 
likes her mother and sees little of her father will idealize the latter; 
but in that case the influence is exerted by dreams, not by the actual 
father. Idealization consists of hanging hopes to a peg; the peg is 
merely convenient, and has nothing to do with the nature of the 
hopes. Undue parental influence is quite a different thing from this, 


since it is connected with the actual person, not with an imaginary 
portrait. (EEC 190-1) 


OLIGARCHY 

The natural successor to absolute monarchy is oligarchy. But 
oligarchy may be of many sorts; it may be the rule of a hereditary 
aristocracy, of the rich, or of a church or political party. These 
produce very different results. A hereditary landed aristocracy is 
apt to be conservative, proud, stupid, and rather brutal; for these 
reasons among others, it is always worsted in a struggle with the 
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OMNISCIENCE, FIRST-ORDER AND LIMITED FIRST-ORDER OPEN-MINDEDNESS 


higher bourgeoisie. A government of the rich prevailed in all the 
free cities of the Middle Ages, and survived in Venice until Napoleon 
extinguished it. Such governments have been, on the whole, more 
enlightened and astute than any others known to history. Venice, 
in particular, steered a prudent course through centuries of compli- 
cated intrigue, and had a diplomatic service far more efficient than 
that of any other State. (P 186-7) 


OMNISCIENCE, FIRST-ORDER AND LIMITED FIRST-ORDER 

Let us give the name “first-order omniscience” to knowledge 
of the truth or falsehood of every sentence not containing general 
words, “Limited first-order omniscience” will mean similar complete 
knowledge concerning all sentences of a certain form, say the form 
“x is human.” (HK 133) 


ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

The ontological argument will be unsound, and God’s existence 
itself, being contingent, must have a sufficient reason which inclines 
without necessitating. But if this be required, we might just as well 
admit the preestablished harmony as an ultimate fact, since the as- 
sumption of God’s existence is insufficient for its explanation. 
(PL 188-9) 
see ANSELM 
ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT, LATER HISTORY OF THE 

This argument has never been accepted by theologians. It was 
adversely criticized at the time; then it was forgotten till the latter 
half of the thirteenth century. Thomas Aquinas rejected it, and 
among theologians his authority has prevailed ever since. But among 
philosophers it has had a better fate. Descartes revived it in a some- 
what amended form; Leibniz thought that it could be made valid 
by the addition of a supplement to prove that God is possible. Kant 
considered that he had demolished it once for all. Nevertheless, in 
some sense, it underlies the system of Hegel, and his followers, and 
reappears in Bradley’s principle: “What may be and must be, is.” 


(HWP 417) 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS i 2 
But since our intellectual life is only a part of our activity, and 


since curiosity is perpetually coming into conflict with other pas- 
sions, there is need of certain intellectual virtues, such as open-mind- 
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edness. We become impervious to new truth both from habit and 
from desire: we find it hard to disbelieve what we have emphatically 
believed for a number of years, and also what ministers to self-esteem 
or any other fundamental passion. Open-mindedness should there- 
fore be one of the qualities that education aims at producing. 
(EEC 77) 

OPINION, FEAR OF PUBLIC 


As a matter of fact, any man who can obviously afford a car 
but genuinely prefers travel or a good library will in the end be 
much more respected than if he behaved exactly like every one else. 
There is of course no point in deliberately flouting public opinion; 
this is still to be under its domination, though in a topsy-turvy way. 
But to be genuinely indifferent to it is both a strength and a source 
of happiness. (CH 136-7) 

OPINION, FREEDOM OF 


I admit, the issue of academic freedom is not in itself of the 
first magnitude. But it is part and parcel of the same battle. Let it 
be remembered that what is at stake, in the greatest issues as well 
as in those that seem smaller, is the freedom of the individual human 
spirit to express its beliefs and hopes for mankind, whether they be 
shared by many or by few or none. New hopes, new beliefs, and 
new thoughts are at all times necessary to mankind, and it is not out 


of a dead uniformity that they can be expected to arise, (FAC 33) 


If I had considered only my own interests and inclinations I 
should have retired at once. 


But however wise such action might 
have been from a personal point of view, it would also, in my judg- 


ment, have been cowardly and selfish. A great many people who 
realized that their own interests and the principles of toleration and 
free speech were at stake were anxious from the first to continue the 
controversy. If I had retired I should have rebbed them of their 


casus belli and tacitly assented to the Proposition that substantial 


groups shall he allowed to drive out of public office individuals 


whose opinions, race, or nationality they find repugnant. This to me 
would appear immoral. (LBRC April 26, 1940) 


OPINION, PROBABLE 
see TRUTH 


OPINION, SCIENTIFIC AND UNSCIENTIFIC 
A scientific opinion is one which there is some reason to believe 


=i 


OPINION, UNIFORMITY OF OR 


true; an unscientific opinion is one which is held for some reason 
other than its probable truth. (SO 15) 


OPINION, UNIFORMITY OF 

Uniformity in the opinions expressed by teachers is not only 
not to be sought, but is, if possible, to be avoided, since diversity 
of opinion among preceptors is essential to any sound education. 
No man can pass as educated who has heard only one side on ques- 
tions as to which the public is divided. (FAC 27) 


OPPRESSED, VIRTUE OF THE 

As appears from the various instances that we have considered, 
the stage in which superior virtue is attributed to the oppressed is 
transient and unstable. It begins only when the oppressors come 
to have a bad conscience, and this only happens when their power 
is no longer secure. The idealizing of the victim is useful for a time: 
if virtue is the greatest of goods, and if subjection makes people 
virtuous, it is kind to refuse them power, since it would destroy their 
virtue. If it is difficult for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, it is a noble act on his part to keep his wealth and so imperil 
his eternal bliss for the benefit of his poorer brethren. It was a fine 
self-sacrifice on the part of men to relieve women of the dirty work 
of politics. And so on. But sooner or later the oppressed class will 
argue that its superior virtue is a reason in favor of its having power, 
and the oppressors will find their own weapons turned against them. 


(UE 63) 


OPTIMISM 
see PESSIMISM 
OR 

But kow about “or?” You cannot show a child examples of it 
in the sensible world. You can say: “Will you have pudding or 
pie?” but if the child says yes, you cannot find a nutriment which 
is “pudding-or-pie.” And yet “or” has a relation to experience; it 
is related to the experience of choice. But in choice we have before 
us two possible courses of action, that is to say, two actual thoughts 
as to courses of action. These thoughts may not involve explicit 
sentences, but no change is made in what is essential if we suppose 
them to be explicit. Thus “or”, as an element of experience, pre- 
supposes sentences, OF something mental related in a similar manner 


to some other fact. (IMT 89) 
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ORDER, CYCLIC 

Cyclic order, such as that of the points on a circle, cannot be 
generated by means of three-term relations of “between.” We need 
a relation of four terms, which may be called “separation of couples.” 
The point may be illustrated by considering a journey round the 
world. One may go from England to New Zealand by way of Suez 
or by way of San Francisco; we cannot say definitely that either of 
these two places is “between” England and New Zealand. But if a 
man chooses that route to go round the world, whichever way round 
he goes, his times in England and New Zealand are separated from 
each other by his times in Suez and San Francisco, and conversely. 
(IMP 40-1) 
ORGANIZATION 


To a rational mind, the question is not: Do we want organiza- 
tion or do we not? The question is: How much organization do we 
want, and where and when and of what kind? In spite of a tempera- 
mental leaning to anarchism, I am persuaded that an industrial world 
cannot maintain itself against internal disruptive forces without a 
great deal more organization than we have at present. (I 28-9) 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Force is no more admirable in the economic sphere than in 
dealings between states. In order to secure the maximum of free- 
dom with the minimum of force, the universal principle is: Auton- 
omy within each politically important group, and a neutral author- 
ity for deciding questions involving relations between groups. The 
neutral authority should, of course, rest on a democratic basis, but 
should, if possible, represent a constituency wider than that of the 
groups concerned. (PI 99) 

ORGANIZATIONS, NEEDED 
see CHARITY 


ORPHICS 


Whatever may have been the teaching of Orpheus (if he exis- 
ted), the teaching of the Orphics is well known. They believed in 
the transmigration of souls; they taught that the soul hereafter might 
achieve eternal bliss or suffer eternal or temporary torment accord- 
ing to its way of life here on earth. They aimed at becoming “pure,” 
partly by ceremonies of purification, partly by avoiding certain kinds 
of contamination. The most orthodox among them abstained from 
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ORTHODOXY I I E CO 
animal food, except on ritual occasions when they ate it sacramen- 


tally. (HWP 17) 


ORTHODOXY 

Orthodoxy is the grave of intelligence, no matter what ortho- 
doxy it may be. And in this respect the orthodoxy of the radical is 
no better than that of the reactionary. (ESO 21) 


OWEN, ROBERT 

In other respects, however, there is still a very great deal to be 
said for Owen’s parallelograms. Unlike his contemporaries, he did 
not think of life in terms of profit and loss; he remembered beauty, 
the cultivation of the senses and the intellect, and, above all chil- 
dren. In a communal life such as he planned, it is possible to have 
all the beauty of the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges; it is possible 
to have space, fine public rooms, freedom for children’s work. and 
play. All these things the family individualism to which we are ac- 
customed makes impossible. It is only by combination that men who 
are not richer than any one should be can escape from squalor and 
enjoy the aesthetic delights belonging to spacious architecture and 
an abundance of air and sunshine. For children the modern urban 
world is a prison, unless they are poor enough to be allowed to play 
in the streets, and even then it is unhealthy and dangerous. Owen 
would have provided for important needs which are overlooked in 
an individualistic and competitive world. (FO 166) 


OWNERSHIP, PUBLIC 
I think the great difficulty of perfect control without public 


ownership—at least as I have seen it in Europe—is that it lands you 
in corruption; that it gives very rich men an enormous motive for 


corrupting the politician. (TEP 8) 
Í 
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PACIFISM, ABSOLUTE-LIMITS OF 
see NON-VIOLENCE 


PACIFISM, RELATIVE 


“Relative Pacifism” is the doctrine that very few wars are worth 
fighting, and that the evils of war are almost always greater than 
they seem to excited populations at the moment when war breaks 
out, The doctrine may go further, and urge that a civilized and hu- 
mane way of life can hardly survive where wars are frequent and 
serious. On this ground, the relative pacifist will urge, it is of im- 
measurable importance to create machinery that will diminish the 
likelihood of great wars. (FOP 8) 

PACIFISM, RELATIVE POLITICAL 


In considering the future of pacifism, we must distinguish ac- 
cording to the kind of pacifism concerned. I think myself that the 
most useful kind of pacifism, and also the one most likely to become 
influential, is relative political pacifism. (FOP 8) 

PACIFIST, INDIVIDUAL 


There is another important distinction, namely, that between 
individual and political pacifism. The individual pacifist says: No 
matter what my government may command, I myself will not fight. 
The political pacifist, on the contrary, is concerned to keep his gov- 
ernment out of war. (FOP 8) 
PACIFIST, POLITICAL 
see PACIFIST, INDIVIDUAL 


PARALLELISM, PSYCHO-PHYSICAL 


The modern doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism is not ap- 
preciably different from this theory of the Cartesian school. Psycho- 
physical parallelism is the theory that mental and physical events 
each have causes in their own sphere, but run on side by side owing 
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to the fact that every state of the brain coexists with a definite state 
of the mind, and vice versa. This view of the reciprocal causal in- 
dependence of mind and matter has no basis except in metaphysical 


theory. (AM 35) 


PARENTHOOD, HAPPINESS OF 

For my own part, speaking personally, I have found the happi- 
ness of parenthood greater than any other that I have experienced. 
I believe that when circumstances lead men or women to forego this 
happiness, a very deep need remains ungratified, and that this pro- 
duces a dissatisfaction and listlessness of which the cause may remain 
quite unknown. To be happy in this world, especially when youth is 
past, it is necessary to feel oneself not merely an isolated individual 
whose day will soon be over, but part of the stream of life flowing 
on from the first germ to the remote and unknown future. (CH 198) 


PARMENIDES 

What makes Parmenides historically important is that he in- 
vented a form of metaphysical argument that, in one form or another, 
is to be found in most subsequent metaphysicians down to and in- 
cluding Hegel. He is often said to have invented logic, but what he 
really invented was metaphysics based on logic. (HWP 48) 


PAROCHIALISM 

Our age is the most pa 
graphical parish: the inhab 
aware than at any former 
at Praha, at Gorki, or at Peiping. I 
that we are parochial: as the new na 
of Prague, Nijni-Novgorod, and Pekin, 
us the thoughts and feelings of our ancestors, 
little from our own. (UE 65) 


PARTICULAR 
see UNIVERSAL 


PARTICULAR, BIOGRAPHY OFA 

The sum-total of all the particulars that are (directly) either 
simultaneous with or before or after a given particular may be de- 
fined as the “biography” to which that particular belongs. (ML 141) 


rochial since Homer. I speak not of any geo- 
itants of Mudcombe-in-the-Meer are more 
time of what is being done and thought 
t is in the chronological sense 
mes conceal the historic cities 
so new catchwords hide from 
even when they differed 


PARTICULARS 


The definition of “particulars” is as follows: among sentences 
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PASSIONS, COLLECTIVE PATRIOTISM, TRUE 


containing no apparent variables or logical words (which we may call 
“atomic” sentences) there are words of two kinds, Some can only 
occur in atomic sentences of one certain form, others can occur in 
atomic sentences of any form. (The “form” of a sentence is the 
class of significant sentences derived from it by changing some or 
all of its component words.) The latter are called “proper names,” 
and the objects they designate are called “particulars.” A particular 
is part of the “stuff” of a mind if its name can occur in a sentence 
giving a datum for psychology. In the above I assume a syntactic- 
ally correct language. At various points what has just been said 
needs amplification, but it may serve to indicate what I mean by 
“stuff.” I think there could be a less linguistic definition of “parti- 
culars,” but it would be difficult to make it precise. (RTC 698) 
see INDIVIDUALS; MATTER 


PASSIONS, COLLECTIVE 

Men’s collective passions are mainly evil; far the strongest of 
them are hatred and rivalry directed towards other groups. There- 
fore at present all that gives men power to indulge their collective 
Passions is bad. That is why science threatens to cause the destruc- 
tion of civilization. The only solid hope seems to lie in the possibility 
of world-wide domination by one group, say the United States, lead- 


ing to the gradual foundation of an orderly economic and political 
world-government. (I 63) 


PATRIOTISM, EXCESSIVE 

But there are many good things in the world which are not 
American—for instance, Chinese art—and there are even some bad 
things which are American. It is impossible for a bystander not to 
feel a shiver of alarm when he encounters exaggerations of national 
pride such as those which I have quoted. Patriotism which has 
the quality of intoxication is a danger not only to its native land 
but to the world, and “My country never wrong” is an even more 
dangerous maxim than “My country, right or wrong.” (CAB 58) 
PATRIOTISM, TRUE 


Those of us who do not wish to see our whole civilization go 
down in red ruin have a great and difficult duty to perform—to guard 
the door of our minds against patriotism. I mean, that we should 
view impartially any dispute between our own country and another, 
that we should teach ourselves not to believe our own country mor- 
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PEACE PELAGIANISM 
ally superior to others, and that even in time of war we should view 
the whole matter as a neutral might view it. This is part of the 
larger duty of pursuing truth; nationalism cannot survive without 
false beliefs. If we can learn to serve truth, to be truthful in our 
thoughts, to avoid the flattering myths in which we like to disguise 
our passions, we shall have done what we can to save our world 
from disaster. For this creed it is worth-while to suffer, and indeed 
those who have it must suffer, for persecution is as bitter as in the 
days of the Spanish Inquisition. But in the very suffering there is 
happiness, and a promise of better things in the time to come. 


(PNW 12) 


PEACE 

Our own planet, in which philosophers are apt to take a paro- 
chial and excessive interest, was once too hot to support life, and 
will in time be too cold. After ages during which the earth produced 
harmless trilobites and butterflies, evolution progressed to the point 
at which it generated Neros, Genghis Khans, and Hitlers. This, how- 
ever, is a passing nightmare; in time the earth will become again 
incapable of supporting life, and peace will return. (UE 9) 


PEACE, PSYCHOLOGY OF 

The problem of making peace with our anarchic impulses is one 
which has been too little studied, but one which becomes more and 
more imperative as scientific technique advances. From the purely 
biological point of view it is unfortunate that the destructive side 
of technique has advanced so very much more rapidly than the cre- 


ative side. (AAI 24) 


PELAGIANISM 


Pelagius was a Welshman, whose real name was Morgan, which 


means “man of the sea,” as “Pelagius” does in Greek. He was a cul- 
tivated and agreeable ecclesiastic, less fanatical than many of his 
contemporaries. He believed in free will, questioned the doctrine of 
original sin, and thought that, when men act virtuously, it is by vir- 
tue of their own moral effort. If they act rightly, and are orthodox, 
they go to heaven as a reward for their virtues . . . These views, 
though they may now seem commonplace, caused, at the time, a 
great commotion, and were, through Saint Augustine’s efforts, de- 


clared heretical. (HWP 364) 
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PERCEIVING PaRcarTION 


PERCEIVING 

Since the stimulus differs for different observers, the reaction 
also differs; consequently, in all our perceptions of physical processes 
there is an element of subjectivity. If, therefore, physics is true in 
its broad outlines (as the above argument supposes), what we call 
“perceiving” a physical process is something private and subjective, 
at least in part, and is yet the only possible starting-point for our 
knowledge of the physical world. (OP 130) 
PERCEPTION 


In our environment it frequently happens that events occur to- 
gether in bundles—such bundles as distinguish a cat from another 
kind of object. Any one of our senses may be affected by a stimulus 
arising from some characteristic of the bundle in question. Let us 
suppose the stimulus to be visual. Then physics allows us to infer 
that light of certain frequencies is proceeding from the object to our 
eyes. Induction allows us to infer that this pattern of light, which, 
we will suppose, looks like a cat, probably proceeds from a region 
in which the other properties of cats are also present. Up to a point, 
we can test this hypothesis by experiment: we can touch the cat, and 
pick it up by the tail to see if it mews. Usually the experiment suc- 
ceeds; when it does not, its failure is easily accounted for without 
modifying the laws of physics. (It is in this respect that physics is 
superior to ignorant common sense.) But all this elaborate work of 
induction, in so far as it belongs to common sense rather than sci- 
ence, is performed spontaneously by habit, which transforms the 
mere sensation into a perceptive experience, Broadly speaking, a 
perceptive experience is a dogmatic belief in what physics and induc- 
tion show to be probable; it is wrong in its dogmatism, but usually 
right in its content. (IMT 152) 

When a mental occurrence ca: 
of an object external to the brain, 


confused appearance of several such objects, then we may regard 
it as having for its stimulus the object or objects in question, or 
their appearances at the Sense-organ concerned. When, on the other 
hand, a mental occurrence has not sufficient connection with objects 
external to the brain to be tegarded as an appearance of such ob- 
jects, then its physical causation (if any) will have to be sought 
in the brain. In the former case it can be called a perception; 
in the latter it cannot be so called. But the distinction is one of 


n be regarded as an appearance 
however irregular, or even as a 
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PERCEPTION, NON-SENSATIONAL ELEMENTS IN PERFECTION 


degree, not of kind. Until this is realized, no satisfactory theory of 
perception, sensation, or imagination is possible. (AM 136) 
see SENSATION 


PERCEPTION, NON-SENSATIONAL ELEMENTS IN 

When we perceive any object of a familiar kind, much of what 
appears subjectively to be immediately given is really derived from 
past experience. When we see an object, say a penny, we seem to 
be aware of its “real” shape: we have the impression of something 
circular, not of something elliptical. In learning to draw, it is neces- 
sary to acquire the art of representing things according to the 
sensation, not according to the perception. And the visual appear- 
ance is filled out with feeling of what the object would be like to 


touch, and so on. (AM 81) 


PERCEPTIVE PREMISSES 

Speaking psychologically, a “perceptive premiss” may be defined 
as a belief caused, as immediately as possible, by a percept. If I 
believe there will be an eclipse because the astronomers say so, my 


belief is not a perceptive premiss; if I believe there is an eclipse be- 
tive premiss. (IMT 168) 


cause I see it, that is a percep 


PERCEPTS AND PHYSICS 
The gulf between percepts and physics is not a gulf as regards 
intrinsic quality, for we know nothing of the intrinsic quality of the 
physical world, and therefore do not know whether it is, or is not, 
very different from that of percepts. The gulf is as to what we know 
about the two realms. We know the quality of percepts, but we do not 
Jl as we could wish. We know the laws of the 
physical world, in so far as these are mathematical, pretty well, but 
we know nothing else about it. If there is any intellectual difficulty 
hysical world is intrinsically quite unlike 


in supposing that the p : a DN 
ia Ro this is a reason for supposing that there is not this 


complete unlikeness. And 
in the fact that percepts are part of 
only part that we can know without 
difficult inferences. (AOM 264) 
PERFECTION 

I do not imagine that mankind can be made perfect; whatever 
may be done, some defects will survive, but a great many of the 


Sig 


PERSPECTIVE PESSIMISM 
a Ea RESSA 
defects from which adults suffer are due to preventable mistakes in 
their education, and the most important of these mistakes is the 
inculcation of fear. (EDTF 219) 


PERSPECTIVE 
see PHYSICAL OBJECT 


PERSPECTIVE, HISTORICAL 

The military superiority of Europe to Asia is not an eternal 
law of nature, as we are tempted to think; and our superiority in 
civilization is a mere delusion. Our histories, which treat the Medit- 


erranean as the center of the universe, give quite a wrong perspec- 
tive. (PC 22) 


PERSPECTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 


For those to whom dogmatic religion can no longer bring com- 
fort, there is need of some substitute, if life is not to become dusty 
and harsh and filled with trivial self-assertion. The world at present 
is full of angry self-centered groups, each incapable of viewing hu- 
man life as a whole, each willing to destroy civilization rather than 
yield an inch. To this narrowness no amount of technical instruc- 
tion will provide an antidote. The antidote, in so far as it is matter 
of individual psychology, is to be found in history, biology, astron- 
omy, and all those studies which, without destroying self-respect, en- 
able the individual to see himself in his proper perspective. (IPI 52) 


PERSPECTIVES 


The system consisting of all views of the universe perceived and 
unperceived, I shall call the system of “perspectives”; I shall confine 
the expression “private worlds” to such views of the universe as are 
actually perceived. Thus a “private world” is a perceived “perspec- 


tive”; but there may be any number of unperceived perspectives. 
(KEW 93) 


PESSIMISM 


From a scientific point of view, 


RIE A optimism and pessimism are alike 
objectionable: optimism assumes, 


r or attempts to prove, that the uni- 
verse exists to please us, and pessimism that it exists to displease us. 


Scientifically, there is no evidence that it is concerned with us either 
one way or the other. The belief in either pessimism or optimism is a 
matter of temperament, not of reason. (HWP 759) 
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PHENOMENALISM 

Intermediate between solipsism and the ordinary scientific view, 
there is a half-way house called “phenomenalism.” This admits 
events other than those which I experience, but holds that all of 
them are percepts or other mental events. Practically, it means, 
when advocated by scientific men, that they will accept the testimony 
of other observers as to what they have actually experienced, but 
that they will not infer thence anything which no observer has exper- 
ienced. It may be said, in justification of this position, that, while 
it employs analogy and induction, it refrains from assuming causal- 
ity. But it may be doubted whether it can really abstain from 
causality. (AOM 399) 
PHILO 

The philosopher Philo, 
the best illustration of Greek in 


who was a contemporary of Christ, is 
fluence on the Jews in the sphere of 
thought, While orthodox in religion, Philo is, in philosophy, primar- 
ily a Platonist; other important influences are those of the Stoics 
and Neo-pythagoreans. While his influence among the Jews ceased 
after the fall of Jerusalem, the Christian Fathers found that he had 
shown the way to reconcile Greek philosophy with acceptance of the 


Hebrew Scriptures. (HWP 322) 


PHILOSOPHER, STUDYING A 
In studying a philosopher, 
ence nor contempt, but first a kin: 
it is possible to know 
only a revival of the cri 
as possible, the state of mi 


he has hitherto held. (HWP 39) 


PHILOSOPHERS outer 

Most philosophers are extraordinarily dry and very dull; Des- 
cartes is neither dry nor dull, and that is very largely because he 
doesn’t confine himself to strict logic, but puts in picturesque material 
of a biographical sort. (DDM 93) 
PHILOSOPHERS, CHARACTERIZING ’ 

In attempting to characterize philosophers, no uniform method 
should be adopted. The method, in each case, should be such as to 
exhibit what the philosopher himself thinks important, and what, in 
the opinion of the critic, makes him worthy of study. (POS 453) 


—— 


the right attitude is neither rever- 
d of hypothetical sympathy, until 
elieve in his theories, and 
tical attitude, which should resemble, as far 
nd of a person abandoning opinions which 


PHILOSOPHIC SPIRIT ie PHILOSOPHY 


PHILOSOPHIC SPIRIT 

A man imbued with the philosophic spirit, whether a profes- 
sional philosopher or not, will wish his beliefs to be as true as he can 
make them, and will, in equal measure, love to know, and hate to 


be in error. This principle has a wider scope than may be apparent 
at first sight. (UE 30) 


PHILOSOPHY 

My purpose is to exhibit philosophy as an integral part of social 
and political life; not as the isolated speculations of remarkable in- 
dividuals, but as both an effect and a cause of the character of the 
various communities in which different systems flourished. (HWP ix) 


Philosophy, as I shall understand the word, is something in- 
termediate between theology and science. Like theology, it consists 
of speculations on matters as to which definite knowledge has, so 
far, been unascertainable; but like science, it appeals to human rea- 
son rather than to authority, whether that of tradition or that of 
revelation. All definite knowledge—so I should contend—belongs to 
science; all dogma as to what surpasses definite knowledge belongs 
to theology. But between theology and science there is a No Man’s 
Land, exposed to attack from both sides; this No Man’s Land is 
philosophy. (HWP xiii) 

Philosophy, as opposed to science, springs from a kind of self- 
assertion: a belief that our purposes have an important relation to 
the purpose of the universe, and that, in the long run, the course of 
events is bound to be, on the whole, such as we should wish. Sci- 
ence abandoned this kind of optimism, but is being led towards an- 
other: that we, by our intelligence, can make the world such as to 
satisfy a large proportion of our desires, This is a practical, as op- 
posed to a metaphysical, optimism, I hope it will not seem to future 
generations as foolish as that of Dr. Pangloss. (UE 56-7) 


Philosophy should be comprehensive, and should be bold in 
suggesting hypotheses as to the universe which science is not yet in 
a position to confirm or confute. But these should always be pre- 
sented as hypotheses, not (as is too often done) as immutable 
certainties like the dogmas of religion. Although, moreover, com- 
prehensive construction is part of the business of philosophy, I do 
not believe it is the most important part. The most important part, 
to my mind, consists in criticizing and clarifying notions which are 
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PHILOSOPHY, AIMS OF PHILOSOPHY, PUNCTION Of 


apt to be regarded as fundamental and accepted uncritically. (LA 
379) 
The value of philosophy is, in fact, to be sought largely in its 
man whe has no tincture of philosophy goes 
through life imprisoned in the prejudices derived from common 

beliefs of his age or his nation and from 


sense, from the habitual 
convictions which have grown up in his mind witheut the co-oper- 


ation or consent of his deliberate reason. To such a man the world 
tends to become definite, finite, obvious; common objects rouse no 


questions, and unfamiliar possibilities are contemptuously rejected. 
on the contrary, we find, as we 


‘As soon as we begin to philosophise, 
saw in our opening chapters, that even the most everyday things 


lead to problems to which only very incomplete answers can be given. 


(PP 242-3) 


PHILOSOPHY, AIMS OF 
Philosophy has had from its earliest days two different objects 
Jated. On the one hand, it 


which were believed to be closely interre 
aimed at a theoretical understanding of the structure of the world; 


on the other hand, it tried to discover and inculcate the best possible 
way of life. (UE 23) 
PHILOSOPHY, FUNCTION OF 
Apart from the attempt to understand the world, philosophy 
has other functions to fulfill. It can enlarge the imagination by the 
construction of a cosmic epic, or it can suggest a way of life less 
wayward and accidental than that of the unreflective. A philosopher 
who attempts either of these tasks must be judged by a standard of 
values, aesthetic or ethical, rather than by intellectual correctness. 


(POS 453) 


Leaving aside, for the moment, 
with ethics or with values, there are a number of purely theoretical 


questions, of perennial and passionate interest, which science is un- 
able to answer, at any rate at present. Do we survive death in any 
sense, and if so, do we survive for a time or forever? p Can mind 
dominate matter, or does matter completely dominate mind, or has 
each, perhaps, a certain limited independence? Has the universe 
a purpose? Or is it driven by blind necessity? Or is it a mere chaos 


and jumble, in which the natural laws that we think we find are only a 
: by our love of order? If there is a cosmic scheme, 


very uncertainty. The 


all questions that have to do 


fantasy generated 
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PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, PLACE OF 


has life more importance in it than astronomy would lead us to sup- 
pose, or is our emphasis upon life mere parochialism and self-im- 
portance? I do not know the answer to these questions, and I do 
not believe that anybody else does, but I think human life would be 
impoverished if they were forgotten, or if definite answers were ac- 
cepted without adequate evidence. To keep alive the interest in such 


questions, and to scrutinize suggested answers, is one of the functions 
of philosophy. (UE 25-6) 


PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY OF 

The history of philosophy is a study which proposes to itself two 
somewhat different objects, of which the first is mainly historical, 
while the second is mainly philosophical. From this cause it is apt to 
result that, where we look for history of philosophy, we find rather 
history and philosophy. Questions concerning the influence of the 
times or of other philosophers, concerning the growth of a philoso- 
pher’s system, and the causes which suggested his leading ideas—all 
these are truly historical: they require for their answer a consider- 
able knowledge of the prevailing education, of the public to whom 
it was necessary to appeal, and of the scientific and political events 
of the period in question. But it may be doubted how far the topics 
dealt with in works where these elements predominate can be called 
properly philosophical. (PL xi) 


PHILOSOPHY, INDUSTRIAL 


The dominating belief of what may be called the industrial 
philosophy is that man is master of his fate, and need not submit 
tamely to the evils hitherto inflicted upon him by the niggardliness 
of inanimate nature or the follies of human nature. Man was in the 
past dependent upon the weather, which was beyond his control. 
This is still the case with peasants, who are usually pious, and still 
more so with fishermen, who are still more pious. It may be laid 
down broadly that the intensity of religious belief among sea-faring 
folk is inversely proportional to the size of their vessel. (S 67) 


PHILOSOPHY, PLACE OF 


But there is a second problem, less precise, and by some mis- 
takenly regarded as unimportant—I mean the problem of how best 
to utilize our command over the forces of nature. This includes such 
burning issues as democracy versus dictatorship, capitalism versus 
socialism, international government versus international anarchy, 
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PHILOSOPHY, PROFESSIONAL PHILOSOPHY, VALUE OF 


free speculation versus authoritarian dogma. On such issues the lab- 
oratory can give no decisive guidance. The kind of knowledge that 
gives most help in solving such problems is a wide survey of human 
life, in the past as well as in the present, and an appreciation of the 
sources of misery or contentment as they appear in history. (UE 21) 


PHILOSOPHY, PROFESSIONAL 

“Philosophy” means “love of wisdom,” and philosophy in this 
sense is what men must acquire if the new powers invented by tech- 
nicians, and handed over by them to be wielded by ordinary men 
and women, are not to plunge mankind into an appalling cataclysm. 
But the philosophy that should be a part of general education is not 
the same thing as the philosophy of specialists. Not only in philos- 
ophy, but in all branches of academic study, there is a distinction 
between what has cultural value and what is only of professional 


interest. (UE 22) 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENTIFIC 

A scientific philosophy such as I wish to recommend will be 
piecemeal and tentative like other sciences; above all, it will be able 
to invent hypotheses which, even if they are not wholly true, will 
yet remain fruitful after the necessary corrections have been made. 
This possibility of successive approximations to the truth is more 
than anything else, the source of the triumphs of science, and to 
transfer this possibility to philosophy is to ensure a progress in 
method whose importance it would be’ almost impossible to exag- 


gerate. (ML 113) 


PHILOSOPHY, STUDY OF 


‘And since the philosophies of the past belong to one or other 


of a few great types—types which in our own day are perpetually re- 
curring—we may learn, from examining the greatest representative of 
any type, what are the grounds for such a philosophy. (PL xii) 


PHILOSOPHY, VALUE OF 
It can give a habit of exact and careful thought, not only in 
mathematics and science, but in questions of large practical import. 
It can give an impersonal breadth and scope to the conception of 
the ends of life. It can give to the individual a just measure of him- 
of man in the present to man in the past 


self in relation to society, i i n 
and in the future, and of the whole history of man in relation to the 
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astronomical cosmos. By enlarging the objects of his thoughts it 
supplies an antidote to the anxieties and anguish of the present, and 
makes possible the nearest approach to serenity that is available to 
a sensitive mind in our tortured and uncertain world, (UE 32-3) 
PHYSICAL OBJECT 

According to the view that I am suggesting, a physical object 
or piece of matter is the collection of all those correlated particulars 
which would be regarded by common sense as its effects or appear- 
ances in different places. On the other hand, all the happenings in 
a given place represent what common sense would regard as the ap- 
pearances of a number of different objects as viewed from that place. 
All the happenings in one place may be regarded as the view of the 
world from that place. I shall call the view of the world from a given 
place a “perspective.” (AM 101) 


PHYSICS 


Physics must be interpreted in a way which tends toward ideal- 
ism, and perception in a way which tends towards materialism. I 
believe that matter is less material, and mind less-mental, than is com- 
monly supposed, and that, when this is realized, the difficulties raised 
by Berkeley largely disappear. (AOM 7) 
see PSYCHOLOGY AND PHYSICS 


PHYSICS AND PSYCHOLOGY 

The laws which physics seeks can, broadly speaking, be stated 
by treating such systems of particulars as causal units. The laws 
which psychology seeks cannot be so stated, since the particulars 
themselves are what interests the psychologist. This is one of the 
fundamental differences between physics and psychology. . . (AM 
106) 
PHYSICS, DATA OF 
see DATA, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


PHYSICS, MODERN 


The extreme abstractness of modern physics makes it difficult 
to understand, but gives to those who can understand it a grasp of 
the world as a whole, a sense of its structure and mechanism, which 
no less abstract apparatus could possibly supply. The power of using 
abstractions is the essence of intellect, and with every increase in 
abstraction triumphs of science are enhanced. (SO 84) 
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PIETY, DEGREES OF 
see PHILOSOPHY, INDUSTRIAL 


PLACE 

Indeed the whole notion that one is always in some definite 
“place” is due to the fortunate immovability of most of the large 
objects on the earth’s surface. The idea of “place” is only a rough 
practical approximation: there is nothing logically necessary about 
it, and it cannot be made precise. (ABCR 7) 


PLANNED SOCIETIES 
see MORE’S UTOPIA 


PLATO'S REPUBLIC À A 

That Plato’s Republic should have been admired, on its political 
side, by decent people is perhaps the most astonishing example of 
literary snobbery in all history. Let us consider a few points in this 
totalitarian tract. The main purpose of education, to which every- 
thing else is subordinated, is to produce courage m battle. To this 
end, there is to be a rigid censorship of the stories told by mothers 
and nurses to young children; there is to be no reading of Homer, 
because that degraded versifier makes heroes lament and gods laugh; 
the drama is to be forbidden, because it contains villains and women; 
music is to be only of certain kinds, which, in modern terms, would 
be “Rule Britannia” and “The British Grenadiers.” (UE 7) 

When we ask: what will Plato’s Republic achieve? The answer 
is rather humdrum. It will achieve success in wars against roughly 
equal populations, and it will secure a livelihood for a certain small 
number of people. It will almost certainly produce no art A ra 
because of its rigidity; in this respect, as in others, it wil : e like 
Sparta. In spite of all the fine talk, skill in war and enough to eat 
is all that will be achieved. (HWP 115) 


PLATO'S THEORY OF IDEAS í i : 

But if the word “cat” means anything, it means something which 
is not this or that cat, but some kind of universal cattyness. ne is 
not born when a particular cat is born, and does not die wa ag ies. 
Tn fact, it has no position in space or time; it is ' pe l H is 
the logical part of the doctrine. The arguments in its P L ei J 
ultimately valid or not, are strong, and quite independent of the met- 


aphysical part of the doctrine. (HWP 121) 
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PLAY PLEASURE 


Similarly with any other word which may be applicable to com- 
mon facts such as “whiteness” for example. The word will be 
applicable to a number of particular things because they all partici- 
pate in a common nature or essence. This pure essence is what Plato 
calls an “idea” or “form.” (It must not be supposed that “ideas,” 
in his sense, exist in minds, though they may be apprehended by 
minds.) The “idea” justice is not identical with anything that is just: 
it is something other than particular things, which particular things 
partake of. Not being particular, it cannot itself exist in the world 
of sense. Moreover it is not fleeting or changeable like the things of 
sense: it is eternally itself, immutable and indestructible. (PP 143-4) 
PLAY 


Men as well as children have need of play, that is to say, of 
periods of activity having no purpose beyond present enjoyment. But 
if play is to serve its purpose, it must be possible to find pleasure and 
interest in matters not connected with work, (IPI 45) 

The games of later years differ from those of early childhood 
by the fact that they become increasingly competitive. At first, 4 
child’s play is solitary; it is difficult for an infant to join in the games 
of older brothers and sisters. But collective play, as soon as it be- 
comes possible, is so much more delightful that pleasure in playing 
alone quickly ceases. English upper-class education has always at- 
tributed an enormous moral importance to school games. To my 
mind, there is some exaggeration in the conventional British view, 
although I admit that games have certain important merits. They 
are good for health, provided they are not too expert; if exceptional 
skill is too much prized the best players overdo it, while the others 
tend to lapse into spectators. They teach boys and girls to endure 
hurts without making a fuss, and to incur great fatigue cheerfully. 
But the other advantages which are claimed for them seem to me 
largely illusory. They are said to teach co-operation, but in fact they 
only teach it in its competitive form, (EEC 131-2) 

PLEASURE 


“Pleasure” is a property of a sensation or other mental occur- 
rence, consisting in the fact that the occurrence in question either 
does not stimulate any voluntary or reflex movement, or, if it does, 
stimulates only such as tend to prolong the occurrence in question. 


(AM 71-2) 
see BENTHAM 
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PLEASURE, CALCULUS OF 

The intellectual conviction that pleasure is the sole good, to- 
gether with a temperamental incapacity for experiencing it, was char- 
acteristic of Utilitarians. From the point of view of the calculus of 
pleasures and pains, their emotional poverty was advantageous: they 
tended to think that pleasure could be measured by the bank-account, 
and pain by fines or terms of imprisonment. Unselfish and stoical 
devotion to the doctrine that every man seeks only his own pleasure 
is a curious psychological paradox. (FO 98) 


PLEBISCITES 

Any constitutional change in an 
future be sanctioned by a plebiscite, not imposed by an armed mi- 
nority; and any regional minority should have the power of 
presenting its grievances to an international authority, which should 
be empowered to conduct a plebiscite in the region concerned to 
determine whether or not it should be granted local autonomy. 


(ISIP 231) 


PLOTINUS 
Plotinus, 


y country therefore should in 


however, is not only historically important. He rep- 
resents, better than any other philosopher, an important type of the- 
ory. A philosophical system may’ be judged important for various 
different kinds of reasons. The first and most obvious is that we 
think it may be true. Not many students of philosophy at the present 
time would feel this about Plotinus; Dean Inge is, in this respect, 
a rare exception. But truth is not the only merit that a metaphysic 
can possess. It may have beauty, and this is certainly to be found 


in Plotinus. (HWP 285) 


PLURALISM 
mmon sense, and is there- 


Pluralism is the view of science and commo e 
gainst it are not conclusive. 


fore to be accepted, if the arguments 4) t it r 
For my part, I have no doubt whatever that it is the true view, and 
that monism is derived from a faulty logic inspired by mysticism. 
This logic dominates the philosophy of Hegel and his followers; it 


is also the essential basis of Bergson’s system, although it is seldom 

mentioned in his writings. When it is rejected, ambitious metaphysi- 

cal systems such as those of the past are seen to be impossible. (OP 
53 
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PLURALISM, ABSOLUTE POWER 


PLURALISM, ABSOLUTE 
see LOGICAL ATOMISM 


POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 
see MARSIGLIO 


POSSIBILITY, SYNTACTIC 

There is one sense of the word “possibility” which is connected 
with our present problem. We may say that whatever is asserted by 
a significant sentence has a certain kind of possibility. I will define 
this as “syntactic” possibility. It is perhaps narrower than logical 
possibility, but certainly wider than physical possibility. (IMT 214) 
POSTERITY OF A GIVEN NATURAL NUMBER < 

We will define the “posterity” of a given natural number with 
respect to the relation “immediate predecessor” (which is the con- 
verse of “‘successor”) as all those terms that belong to every hered- 
itary class to which the given number belongs. (IMP 22) 


POSTULATES 


Science cannot dispense wholly with postulates, but as it ad- 
vances their number decreases. I mean by a postulate something 
not very different from a working hypothesis, except that it is more 
general: it is something which we assume without sufficient evi- 
dence, in the hope that, by its help, we shall be able to construct 2 
theory which the facts will confirm. It is by no means essential to 
science to assume that its postulates are true always or necessarily; 
it is enough if they are often true. (AOM 167) 


POWER 


The mere possession of power tends to produce a love of power, 
which is a very dangerous motive, because the only sure proof of 
power consists in preventing others from doing what they wish to do. 
The essential theory of democracy is the diffusion of power among 
the whole people, so that the evils produced by one man’s possession 
of great power shall be obviated. But the diffusion of power through 
democracy is only effective when the voters take an interest in the 
question involved. (PI 85-6) 

Power may be defined as ability to cause people to act as we 
wish, when they would have acted otherwise but for the effects of 
our desires; it includes also ability to prevent people from acting 
against our wishes, which is sometimes the utmost that we aim at 


Agge 


POWER, HORRORS OF NAKED POWER, PROPER USE OF 
-a — eS 


achieving—for instance, in the case of a murderer who is executed. 
(PIC 190) 

But unless the power of officials can be kept within bounds, 
socialism will mean little more than the substitution of one set of 
masters for another: all the former powers of the capitalist will be in- 


herited by the official. (ISOS 37) 


POWER, HORRORS OF NAKED à 
Most of the great abominations in human history are connected 


with naked power—not only those associated with war, but others 
equally terrible if less spectacular. Slavery and the slave trade, the 


exploitation of the Congo, the horrors of early industrialism, cruelty 
to children’, judicial torture, the criminal law, prisons, workhouses, 
religious persecution, the atrocious treatment of the Jews, the merci- 
less frivolities of despots, the unbelievable iniquity of the treatment 
of political opponents in Germany and Russia at the present day—all 
these are examples of the use of naked power against defenseless 


victims. (P 103-4) 


POWER, KINDS OF 
We may therefore distinguish, 
kinds of power: military, economic, 
ies and navies is military, the power © 
and the power of the Catholic church is 
POWER, NAKED AND TRADITIONAL s 
As the beliefs and habits which have upheld traditional power 


decay, it gradually gives way either to power based upon some new 
belief, or to “naked” power, i-e», to the kind that involves no e 
quiescence on the part of the subject. Such is the power a the bute ee 
over the sheep, of an invading army over @ yanquishe ae 
of the police over detected conspirators. The power of the Catho! i 
Church over Catholics is traditional, but its power over heretics who 
are persecuted is naked. The power of the State over loyal citizens 
is traditional, but its power Ove rebels is naked. (P 83) 


POWER, PROPER USE OF 
There must be powert, 


though not too sharply, three 
and mental. The power of arm- 


f trust magnates is economic, 
mental. (PIC 191-2) 


either that of governments, OF that of 


S 
anarchic adventurers. There must even be naked power, 80 bip #9 
or even ordinary criminals. 2u 


there are rebels against ents 
? governments, n $ A 
if human life is n be, for the mass of mankind, anything better than 
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POWER, UNRESTRICTED PRAGMATISM 


a dull misery punctuated with moments of sharp horror, there must 
be as little naked power as possible. The exercise of power, if it is 
to be something better than the infliction of wanton torture, must be 
hedged round by safeguards of law and custom, permitted only after 
due deliberation, and entrusted to men who are closely supervised 
in the interests of those who are subjected to them. I do not pretend 
that this is easy. (P 104) 


POWER, UNRESTRICTED 

Soviet imperialism, Soviet bad faith, Soviet refusal to prevent 
an atomic armament race—all these things are bad, but they are not so 
new as the internal evils. In Russia, as in a vast human laboratory, 
the student can see the result of allowing the power impulse unres- 
tricted scope in a modern monolithic state. It is a terrible spectacle, 
and it all springs from mistakes in Lenin’s thinking. (CTR 37) 


POWER, USE OF 


The ultimate aim of those who have power (and we all have 
some) should be to promote social co-operation, not in one group as 
against another, but in the whole human race. The chief obstacle to 
this end at present is the existence of feelings of unfriendliness and 
desire for superiority. Such feelings can be diminished either directly 
by religion and morality, or indirectly by removing the political and 
economic circumstances which at present stimulate them—notably the 
competition for power between States and the connected competi- 
tion for wealth between large national industries. Both methods are 
needed: they are not alternatives, but supplement each other. (P 
271) 

PRAGMATISM 


Pragmatism muddles up the practical and philosophical in a 
way I don’t like; I am an admirer of certain passions, but I don’t 
admire a philosophy made up, like pragmatism, of unduly practical 
theory and unduly theoretical practice. (TWW 17) 


Although pragmatism may not contain ultimate philosophical 


truth, it has certain important merits. First, it realizes that the truth 
that we can attain to is merely human truth, fallible and changeable 


rences is not truth, but fact (of certain kinds). Truth is a property 
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to facts does not have the schematic simplicity which logic assumes; 
to have pointed this out is a second merit in pragmatism. (SE 63) 


PREACHING 

And everybody wh 
that a suitable diet does more to make 
eloquent preaching in the world. (RUC 21-2) 


PREDECESSOR, IMMEDIATE 
see POSTERITY OF A GIVEN NATURAL NUMBER 


PREDICATE 
see SUBJECT 


PREJUDICE” 
see MIND, ADVOCACY OF THE OPEN 


PRIVATE WORLDS 
see PERSPECTIVES 


PROBABILITY 

4 The theory of probability is in a very unsatisfactory state, both 
logically and mathematically; and I do not believe that there is any 
alchemy by which it can produce regularity in large numbers out of 


Pure caprice in each single case- If the penny really chose by caprice 
y reason to say that it would 


whether to fall heads or tails, have we an À 
choose one about as often as the other? Might not caprice lead just 
as well always to the same choice? This is no more than a sugges- 
tion, since the subject is too obscure for dogmatic statements. 


(RAS 168) 


o has ever had to do with children knows 
them virtuous than the most 


It is therefore necessary to examine what is meant by “prob- 
ifferent concepts that 


ability.” It ‘will be found that there are two d n a 
may be meant. On the one hand, there is mathematical probability: 


other hand, there is a wider an 
of credibility,” which is the amount © 
to assign to a more Or less uncertain Prope 
probability are involved in stating the princip 
ence. (HK xiii) 
I incipl f inference used unconeciously by 
suggest, as a principle 0 Fie ihe ing 


common sense but consciously in science an 


proposition. 


les of scientific infer- 
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PRODUCTION, INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA 


postulate: “When a group of complex events in more or less the same 
neighborhood all have a common structure, and appear to be grouped 
about a central event, it is probable that they have a common causal 
ancestor.” I am using “probable” here in the sense of frequency; 
I mean that this happens in most cases, (HK 464-5) 

For this reason the inductive principle cannot be proved or dis- 
proved by experience. We might prove validly that such and such 
a conclusion was enormously probable, and yet it might not happen. 
We might prove invalidly that it was probable, and yet it might 
happen. What happens affects the probability of proposition, since 
it is relevant evidence; but it never alters the probability relative 
to the previously available evidence. The whole subject of prob- 
ability, therefore, on Mr. Keynes’s theory, is strictly a priori and 
independent of experience. (OP 274-5) 

PRODUCTION, INTERNATIONAL 

If nations had sense, they would arrange, by international 
agreement, which nation was to produce what, and would no more 
attempt to produce everything than individuals do. No individual 
tries to make his own clothes, his own shoes, his own food, his own 
house, and so on; he knows quite well that, if he did, he would have 
to be content with a very low level of comfort. But nations do not 
yet understand the principle of division of labor. (IPI 78) 
PROGRESS 
see CHANGE 
PROGRESSION 

A series of the form 

Xos X1, Xo... 2 x 
in which there is a first term, a successor to each term (so that there 
is no last term), no repetitions, and every term can be reached from 
the start in a finite number of steps, is called a progression. (IMP 8) 


PROLETARIAT 
see DICTATORSHIP 


PROPAGANDA 
We are beginning to understand the art of manufaciuring opin- 
ions wholesale as we manufacture pins. The technique is not yet quite 


perfect, but it may be confidently hoped that within another hundred 
years almost every citizen of a state will have, on almost every sub- 


ERTER 
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. PROPAGANDA, BASIS FOR CURRENT PROPAGANDA, GOVERNMENT 
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ject, the opinions which the Government of that state wishes him to 
have. (SSI 18) 

Propaganda is only successful when it is in harmony with some- 
thing in the patient: his desire for an immortal soul, for health, for 
the greatness of his nation, or what not. Where there is no such 
fundamental-reason for acquiescence, the assertions of authority are 
viewed with cynical skepticism. (P 141) 

The art of propaganda, as practised by modern politicians and 
Governments, is derived from tke art of advertisement. The science 
of psychology owes a great deal to advertisers. In former days most 
psychologists would probably have thought that a man could not 
convince many people of the excellence of his own wares by merely 
stating emphatically that they were excellent. Experience shows, 
however, that they were mistaken in this. (FT 36-7) 

Propaganda may be defined as any attempt, by means of per- 
suasion, to enlist human beings in the service of one party to any 
dispute. It is thus distinguished from persecution by its method, 
which is one that eschews force, and from instruction by its motive, 
which is not the dissemination of knowledge, but the generating of 


A 
OZ) 


some kind of party feeling. (ESO 207) 
PROPAGANDA, BASIS FOR CURRENT 

I think a great deal more could be achieved by propaganda than 
is being achieved at present. The gradual russification of satellite 
nations should be emphasized, and so should the bad economic con- 
ditions of the workers under Soviet rule. Tito should be vigorously 
supported, and so should every beginning of a similar movement in 
Poland, Bulgaria, and Hungary. Truman’s Fourth Point should be 
implemented to the extreme of what is financially possible. Vigorous 
young intellectuals from doubtful regions—e-g. the Near East—should 
be trained in England or America, as young communists are trained 
in Moscow. And much more should be done than is done at present 
to make clear positively what the West stands for, and what will be 


lost to mankind if Moscow triumphs. (TWI 13) 
PROPAGANDA, GOVERNMENT 
s that Governments, and even single 


But it is only in recent year 3 ae 
departments, have instituted regularly organised propaganda bureaus, 


for the purpose of giving publicity to their own virtues and to the 
vices of their opponents. (GBP 380) 
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PROPAGANDA, TECHNIQUE OF PROPOSITION 


PROPAGANDA, TECHNIQUE OF 

The technique of Government Propaganda, as applied to adults, 
is derived from the practice of advertisers, Commercial competition 
has provided data as to the kind of advertisements that are success- 
ful; in America, the psychology of advertising’ has been carefully 
studied by eminent psychologists. Advertising is the art of producing 
belief by reiterated and striking assertions, wholly divorced from all 
appeal to reason. Experience shows that the average man, if he is 
told a hundred times a day that A’s soap is the best, and fifty times 
a day that B’s is the best, will buy A’s, although he knows that A is 
making the assertion for the sake of his own pocket, not from a dis- 
interested love of truth. (GBP 384) 
PROPERTY 

The essence of private property is legal possession, secured to 
Some person or group within the state, together with the rights built 
upon that possession. It is not essential that the possessor should be 
an individual. (PIC 43) 


PROPHECIES 


such laws of historical development as we can discover. New knowl- 
edge may make the course of events completely different from what 
n; this was, for instance, a result of the 
institutions also may have effects that 
I do not see how any Roman at the 
time of Julius Caesar could have predicted anything at all like the 
in the nineteenth century, not even 
n. For such reasons, all prophecies 
as to the future of mankind should be treated only as hypotheses 
which may deserve consideration. (AAI 43) 

PROPOSITION 


We mean by a “proposition” primarily a form of words which 
expresses what is either true or false, I say “primarily,” because I 
do not wish to exclude other than verbal symbols, or even mere 
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PROPOSITION, ATOMIC PROPOSITION, MOLECULAR 

A proposition is something which may be said in any language: 
“Socrates is mortal” and “Socrate est mortel” express the same 
proposition. In a given language it may be said in various ways: 
the difference between “Caesar was killed on the Ides of March” 
and “it was on the Ides of March that Caesar was killed” is merely 
thetorical. It is thus possible for two forms of words to “have the 
‘same meaning.” We may, at least for the moment, define a “propo- 
sition” as “all the sentences which have the same meaning as some 
given sentence.” (IMT 10) 

A form of words which must be either true or false, I shall call 
a proposition. (KEW 55) 
PROPOSITION, ATOMIC 

A proposition which expresses what we have called a fact, i.e. 
which, when asserted, asserts that a certain thing has a certain quality, 
or that certain things have a certain relation, will be called an atomic 
proposition, because as we shall see immediately, there are other 
propositions into which atomic propositions enter in a way analogous 
to that in which atoms enter into molecules. (KEW 55-6) 


PROPOSITION, GENERAL 
The next kind of propositions we have to consider are general 


‘propositions, such as “all men are mortal,” “all equilateral triangles 
are equiangular.” And with these belong propositions in which the 
word “some” occurs, such as “some men are philosophers” or “some 
philosophers are not wise.” (KEW 58) 

General propositions may thus form part of our thinking from 
the start. Such general propositions are merely the verbal expression 
of habits. The hand-eye co-ordination becomes firmly fixed as a 
motor habit, and then, when we think, we conclude that what can be 
seen can often he touched—in fact, that it can be touched in circum- 
stances which we know in practice, though we might have difficulty 
in formulating them exactly. Such general propositions are synthetic, 
and are in a certain sense a priori; for, though experience has caused 
them, they are not obtained by inference from other propositions, 
but by rationalizing and verbalizing our habits; that is to say, their 
antecedents are pre-intellectual. (AOM 185) 

PROPOSITION, MOLECULAR 

“Molecular” propositions are such as contain conjunctions—if, 

or, and, unless, etc.—and such words are the marks of a molecular 
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PROPOSITION, NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE GENERAL PROPOSITIONS, BASIC 
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proposition. Consider such an assertion as, “If it rains, shall bring 
my umbrella.” (KEW 57) 


PROPOSITION, NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE GENERAL 
We will call propositions containing the word “some” negative 


general propositions, and those containing the word “all” positive 
general propositions, (KEW 58) 


PROPOSITIONAL ATTITUDES 

There is another very important class of words that must be at 
least provisionally excluded, namely such words as “believe,” “de- 
sire,” “doubt,” all of which, when they occur in a sentence, must be 
followed by a subordinate sentence telling what it is that is believed 
or desired or doubted. Such words, so far as I have been able to 
discover, are always psychological, and involve what I call “propo- 
sitional attitudes,” For the present, I will merely point out that 
they differ from such words as “or” in an important respect, namely 
that they are necessary for the description of observable phenomena. 
(IMT 79) 
PROPOSITIONAL FUNCTION 


“A propositional function” is an expression containing one oF 
more undetermined constituents X, y,..., and such that, if we settle 
what these are to be, the result is a proposition. Thus “x is a man 
is a propositional function, because, if you decide on a value for 
x, the result is a proposition—a true proposition if you define that x 
is to be Socrates or Plato, a false proposition if x is to be Cerberus oF 
Pegasus. The values for which it is true constitute the class of men. 
Every propositional function determines a class, namely the class of 
values of the variable for which it is true. (IMT 326) 


PROPOSITIONS 
see WORDS AND PROPOSITIONS 


PROPOSITIONS, ANALYSIS OF 


That all sound philosophy should begin with an analysis of 


propositions, is a truth too evident, perhaps, to demand a proof. 
(PL 8) 


PROPOSITIONS, BASIC 


“Basic propositions,” as I wish to use the term, are a sub-class 
of epistemological premisses, namely those which are caused, 83 
immediately as possible, by perceptive experiences. This excludes 
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PROPOSITIONS, EQUIVALENT PROTAGORAS 


the premisses required for inference, whether demonstrative or prob- 


able. (IMT 171) 


PROPCSITIONS, EQUIVALENT 

Two propositions are “equivalent” when both are true or both 
false. . . . (JMP 183-184) 
see TRUTH-FUNCTION, THEORY OF 


PROPOSITIONS, NEGATIVE 

Let us consider, in like manner, negative propositions which 
seem to have an immediate relation to experience. Suppose you are 
told “there is butter in the larder, but no cheese.” Although they 
seem equally°based upon sensible experience in the larder, the two 
statements “there is butter” and “there is not cheese” are really on 
a very different level. There was a definite occurrence which was 
seeing butter, and which might have put the word “butter” into 
your mind even if you had not been thinking of butter. (IMT 89) 


PROSTITUTION 
Prostitution as it exists at present is obviously an undesirable 


kind of life. The risk of disease in itself renders prostitution a dan- 
gerous trade, like working in white lead, but apart from that the life 
is a demoralizing one. It is idle; and tends to excessive drinking. It 
has the grave drawback that the prostitute is generally despised, and 
is probably thought ill of even by her clients. It is a life against 
instinct—quite as much against instinct as the life of a nun. For all 
these reasons prostitution, as it exists in Christian countries, is an 
extraordinarily undesirable career. (MM 150) 


PROSTITUTION, SACRED 


Sacred prostitution js another institution which was very wide- 


spread in antiquity. In some places ordinary respectable women went 
to a temple and had sexual intercourse either with a priest or with a 
casual stranger. In other cases, the priestesses themselves were sacred 
harlots, Probably all such customs arose out of ihe attempt to secure 
the fertility of women through the favour of the gods, or the fertility 
of the crops by sympathetic magic. (MM 37) 


PROTAGORAS ; 
He is chiefly noted for his doctrine that 


of all things, of things that are that they are, 
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“Man is the measure 
and of things that are 


PROTECTION PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


not that they are not.” This is interpreted as meaning that each 
man is the measure of all things, and that, when men differ, there 
is no objective truth in virtue of which one is right and the other 
wrong. The doctrine is essentially sceptical, and is presumably based 
on the “deceitfulness” of the senses. (HWP 77) 

PROTECTION 

It was the German economist List who first (in 1841) provided .. 

a theoretical defence of protectionism. This was the famous “infant 
industries” argument. Take, say, steel. It may be that a country is 
well suited by nature to the development of a great steel industry, 
but that, owing to foreign competition, the initial expenses are pro- 
hibitive, unless government assistance is obtainable. This situation 
existed in Germany when List wrote and for some time after that. 
But experience has shown that protection, once granted, cannot be 
withdrawn even when the infant has grown into a giant. (FO 142) 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
see IMMORALITY 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Psycho-analysis, though no doubt it has its exaggerations, and 
even perhaps absurdities, has taught us a great deal that is true an 
valuable. It is an old saying that even if you expel nature with a 
pitchfork it will still come back, but psycho-analysis has supplied 
the commentary to this text. We now know that a life which goes 
excessively against natural impulse is one which is likely to involve 
effects of strain that may be quite as bad as indulgence in forbidden 
impulses would have been. People who live a life which is unnatural 


beyond a point are likely to be filled with envy, malice and un- 
charitableness. (AAI 20-1) 


Whatever may be thought of psycho-analysis, there is one point 
in which it is unquestionably in the right, and that is in the enor 
mous stress which it lays upon the emotional life. Given the right 
emotional development, both character and intelligence ought tO 
develop spontaneously, It is, therefore, to the emotions above 
that the scientific educator should direct his attention. (SAE 88) 

For our purposes, the essential discovery of psycho-analysis 15 
this: that an impulse which is prevented, by behaviourist methods, 
from finding overt expression in action, does not necessarily die, but 
is driven underground, and finds some new outlet which has not 


PSYCHOLOGY PSYCHOTHERAPY 
been inhibited by training. Often the new outlet will be more harm- 
ful than the one that has been prevented, and in any case the deflec- 
tion involves emotional disturbance and unprofitable expenditure of 


energy. (ESO 55) 

Psycho-analysis, as every one knows, is primarily a method of 
understanding hysteria and certain forms of insanity; but it has been 
found that there is much in the lives of ordinary men and women 
which bears a humiliating resemblance to the delusions of the insane. - 
The connection of dreams, jrrational beliefs and foolish actions with 
unconscious wishes has been brought to light, though with some ex- 
aggeration, by Freud and Jung and their followers. As regards the 
nature of thebe unconscious wishes it seems to me—though as a layman 
I speak with diffidence—that many psycho-analysts are unduly narrow; 
no doubt the wishes they emphasize exist, but others, e.g. for honour 
and power, are equally operative and equally liable to concealment. 


(AM 32-3) 


PSYCHOLOGY 
see PHYSICS AND PSYCHOLOGY 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHYSICS 
It follows that if physics is an empirical science, whose state- 


ments can be confirmed or confuted by observation, then physics 
` must be supplemented by laws connecting stimulus and sensation. 
Now such laws belong to psychology. Therefore what is empirically 
verifiable is not pure physics in isolation, but physics plus a depart- 
ment of psychology. Psychology, accordingly, is an essential in- 
gredient in every part of empirical science. (HK 49) 


PSYCHOLOGY, CHILD 
If you could take children more naturally and spontaneously 


and not bother so much about child psychology, it would be very 
much better I think. (CAW 217) 


PSYCHOLOGY, DATA OF 
see DATA, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 4 
in morbid cases, of a sort which the 


Such a desire is generally, 
tient ara consider wicked; if he had to admit that he had the 
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PUBLIC DEFENDER PUNCTUALITY 


desire, he would loathe himself. Yet it is so strong that it must force 
an outlet for itself; hence it becomes necessary to entertain whole 
systems of false beliefs in order to hide the nature of what is desired. 
The resulting delusions in very many cases disappear if the hysteric 
or lunatic can be made to face the facts about himself. The conse- 
quence of this is that the treatment of many forms of insanity has 
grown more psychological and less physiological than it used to be. 


(AM 33-4) 


PUBLIC DEFENDER 


If law-abiding citizens are to be protected against unjust per- 
secution by the police, there must be two police forces and two 
Scotland Yards, one designed, as at present, to prove guilt, the other 
to prove innocence. .... (P 283-4) 


PUBLIC OPINION, INTERNATIONAL d 
No mechanism, however perfect, will work unless it is supporte 

by a strong public opinion. The establishment of an internationa 

government will not be successful unless most of the civilized natiors 


have become persuaded that unrestricted national sovereignty 10- 
volves disaster. (WWP 84) 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP, CONTROL OF 

While, therefore, public ownership and control of all large- 
scale industry and finance is a necessary condition for the training 
of power, it is far from being a sufficient condition. It needs to be 
supplemented by a democracy more thoroughgoing, more carefully 
safeguarded against official tyranny, and with more deliberate pro 
vision for freedom of propaganda, than any purely political democ 
racy that ever existed. (P 290) 
PUNCTUALITY 


Another rather humble virtue which is not likely to be produced 
by a wholly free education is punctuality. Punctuality is a qa 
the need of which is bound up with social co-operation. It has ae 
ing to do with the relation of the soul to God, or with mystic insig?™ 
or with any of the matters with which the more elevated and apes 
moralists are concerned. One would be surprised to find a is 
getting drunk, but one would not be surprised to find him late 1 


an engagement. And yet in the ordinary business of life punctuality 
is absolutely necessary. (ESO 34-5) 


Ny 


PUNISHMENT PYTHAGORAS 


PUNISHMENT 
For my part, 1 believe that punishment has a certain very minor 


place in education; but I doubt whether it need ever be severe. I in- 
clude speaking sharply or reprovingly among punishments. The most 
severe punishment that ought ever to be necessary is the natural spon- 
taneous expression of indignation. On a few occasions when my boy 
has been rough with his younger sister, his mother has expressed 
anger by an impulsive exclamation. The effect has been very great. 


(EEC 167) 
PUNISHMENT, PHYSICAL 

Physical punishment, I believe to be never right. In mild forms, 
it does little harm, though no good; in severe forms, I am convinced 
that it generates cruelty and brutality. It is true that it often pro- 
duces no resentment against the person who inflicts it; where it is 
customary, boys adapt themselves to it and expect it as part of the 
course of nature. But it accustoms them to the idea that it may be 
right and proper to inflict physical pain for the purpose of maintain- 
ing authority—a peculiarly dangerous lesson to teach to those who 
are likely to acquire positions of power. (EEC 176) 


PURITANISM 

My point is th 
Puritan has done hi 
demns. Next to enjoying ow 
sists in preventing others 


at the pleasures which remain possible after the 
s utmost are more harmful than those he con- 
rselves, the next greatest pleasure con- 
from enjoying themselves, or, more 
generally, in the acquisition of power. Consequently those who live 
under the dominion of Puritanism become exceedingly desirous of 
power. Now love of power does far more harm than love of drink 
or any of the other vices against which Puritans protest. (SE 130) 


PYTHAGORAS 


Pythagoras is one of the most interesting and puzzling men in 


history. Not only are the traditions concerning him an almost in- 
extricable mixture of truth and falsehood, but even in their barest 
and least disputable form they present us with a very curious psy- 
chology. He may be described, briefly, as a combination of Einstein 


and Mrs. Eddy. (HWP 31) 
see DICTATORSHIP 
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Q 


QUALITIES 


Next come qualities—red, blue, hard, soft, hot, cold, etc. Many 
of these are usually learned ostensively, but the less common ones, 
such as vermilion, may be described by their similarities and differ- 


ences. (HK 69) 


Let us give the name “qualities” to specific shades of colour, 
specific degrees of hardness, sounds completely defined as to pitch 


and loudness and every other distinguishable characteristic, and s0 
on. (IMT 121) 


QUANTA THEORY 


Planck’s principle in its original form is as follows. If a body 
is undergoing any kind of vibration or periodic motion of frequency 
v (i.e. the body goes through its whole period v times in a second), 
then there is a certain fundamental constant h such that the energy 
of the body owing to this periodic motion is hv or some exact mul- 
tiple of hv. That is to say, hv is the smallest amount of energy that 
can exist in any periodic process whose frequency is v, and if the 
energy is greater than hv it must be exactly twice as great, or three 
times as great, or four times as great, or etc. (ABCA 60-1) 


QUANTITATIVE TEST IN EDUCATION $ 

One of the characteristics of the scientific method is that it 18 
quantitative and aims at discovering the just balance of the different 
ingredients required to produce a good result, whereas pre-scientific 
methods consider some things good and some bad without regard to 
quantity. Take, for example, the question of the quantity of adult 
attention that is best for a child. In old days most children got les% 
of this than they should have had; nowadays, most children of the 
well-to-do get more. (SAE 94) 
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QUANTUM MECHANICS QUANTUM MECHANICS 


QUANTUM MECHANICS 

According to quantum mechanics, it cannot be known what an 
atom will do in given circumstances; there are a definite set of al- 
ternatives open to it, and it chooses sometimes one, sometimes 
another. We know in what proportion of cases one choice will be 
made, in what proportion a second, or a third, and so on. But we 
do not know any law determining the choice in an individual in- 
stance. We are in the same position as a booking-office clerk at 
Paddington, who can discover, if he chooses, what proportion of 
travellers from that station go to Birmingham, what proportion to 
Exeter, and so on, but knows nothing of the individual reasons which 
lead to one, choice in one case and another in another. (RAS 158-9) 
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R-ANCESTOR 


A term x is said to be an “R-ancestor” of the term y if y has 
every R-hereditary property that x has, provided x is a term which 
has the relation R to something or to which something has the re- 
lation R. (This is only to exclude trivial cases.) (IMP 25) 
R-HEREDITARY 


A property is called “R-hereditary” when, if it belongs to i 
term x, and x has the relation R to y, then it belongs to y. A class is 
R-hereditary when its defining property is R-hereditary. (IMP 25) 
R-POSTERITY 


The “R-posterity” of x is all the terms of which x is an R-an- 
cestor. (IMP 26) 


RACE 


About race, if politics were not involved, it would be enough 
to say that nothing politically important is known. It may be taken 
as probable that there are genetic mental differences between races; 
but it is certain that we do not yet know what these differences are. 


In an adult man, the effects of environment mask those of heredity- 
(IPI 113) 


There is a special absurdity in applying racial theories to the 


ons of Europe. There is not in Europe any such 
thing as a pure race. Russians have an admixture of Tartar blood, 
lavonic, France is a mixture of Celts, Germans, 
Tranean race, Italy the same with the addition 
of the descendants of slaves imported by the Romans. The English 
are perhaps the most mixed of all. There is no evidence that there 
is any advantage in belonging to a pure race. The purest races now 


in existence are the Pygmies, the Hottentots, and the Australian 
aborigines; the Tasmanians, who were probably even purer, are ex- 
tinct. (UE 89.90) 
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RADICALISM RATIONALISM 


RADICALISM 
Radicalism, unlike Liberalism, was a doctrine inspired by eco- 


nomic considerations, especially such as were suggested by nascent 
industrialism. Radicals were even more individualistic than Liberals, 
since they took no interest in nations. As individuals they may have 
been liable to patriotism, but as theorists they were cosmopolitan. 
They believed in free trade, free competition, free individual initia- 
tive within the limits of the criminal law. They did not object to 
the power of property, so long as the property had been acquired 
by personal effort, not by privilege or inheritance. (FO 448) 


RADICALS 
see EVILS, CONSCIOUSNESS OF 


RADICALS, THE PHILOSOPHICAL 

The Philosophical Radicals, as a school, had certain important 
merits which, in our day, are apt to be overlooked. They applied 
to all existing institutions the test of utility, and accepted nothing 
on the mere ground of historical prescription. By this test, they 
found no justification for monarchy, aristocracy, religion, war, or 
empire. Liberals had a rhetorical and sentimental objection to some 
of these, but the objections of Philosophical Radicals were argumen- 
tative, calm and apparently derived from the inexorable voice of 


Reason. (FO 449) 


RAGE 
Then again, 
the work of Cannon, are due i 


Presumably, anything that makes 


make people more prone to these emotions, he or 
re of the external situation. Per- 


other i ding to the natu 
eae tea both emotions by regulating the 


haps we shall learn to eliminate moti g 
actin of the adrenal gland or by administering an antidote. (SAE 


91) 

RATIONAL REAL NUMBER > ; 
A “rational real number” is a segment of the series of ratios 

which has a boundary. (IMP 72) 


RATIONALISM s } 7 And 
Rationalism and anti-rationalism have existed side by side since 
the beginning of Greek civilization, and each, when it had seemed 
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take rage: both rage and fear, as we know from 
o secretion of adrenalin in the blood. 
the adrenal gland more active will 
of which the one or the 


RATIONALISTS REACTIONS, SUSPENDED 


likely to become completely dominant, has always led, by reaction, 
to a new outburst of its opposite. (IPI 102) 


RATIONALISTS 


. .the rationalists—who are represented by the Continental 
philosophers of the seventeenth century, especially Descartes and 
Leibniz—maintained that, in addition to what we know by experience, 
there are certain “innate ideas” and “innate principles,” which we 
know independently of experience. (PP 114-5) 


RATIONALITY 


Rationality in practice may be defined as the habit of remem 
bering all our relevant desires, and not only the one which happens 
at the moment to be strongest. Like rationality in opinion, it is a 
matter of degree. Complete rationality is no doubt an unattainable 
ideal, but so long as we continue to classify some men as lunatics 
it is clear that we think some men more rational than others. I be- 
lieve that all solid progress in the world consists of an inc 
rationality, both practical and theoretical. (SE 54) 


RATIONALIZING 


Freudians have accustomed us to “rationalizing”, i.e., the pro- 
cess of inventing what seem to ourselves rational grounds for a de- 
cision or opinion that is in fact quite irrational. But there is, 
especially in English-speaking countries, 
may be called ““rrationalizing.” 
or less subconsciously, the pros a 


point of view. (Unselfish con 


Tease in 


REACTIONS, SUSPENDED 


Sentences are needed to distinguish between these various uses 
of words. They are needed also—and this is perhaps their main use—to 
express what may be called “suspended reactions.” Suppose you 
intend to take a railway journey tomorrow, and you look up your 
train today; you do not propose, at the moment, to take any further 
action on the knowledge you have acquired, but when the time comes 
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READING REAL OBJECTS 


you will behave in the appropriate manner. Knowledge, in the sense 
in which it does not merely register present sensible impressions, 
consists essentially of preparations for such delayed reactions. Such 
preparations may in all cases be called “beliefs,” but they are only 
to be called “knowledge” when they prompt successful reactions, 
or at any rate show themselves related to the facts with which they 
are concerned in some way which distinguishes them from prepara- 
tions that would be called “errors.” (HK 94) 


READING 

The competitive habit of mind easily invades regions to which 
it does not belong. Take, for example, the question of reading. There 
are two motives for reading a book: one, that you enjoy it; the other, 
that you can boast about it. It has become the thing in America for 
ladies to read (or seem to read) certain books every month; some 
read them, some read the first chapter, some read the reviews, but 
all have these books on their tables. They do not, however, read any 
old masterpieces. There has never been a month when “Hamlet” 
or “King Lear” has been selected by the book clubs; there has never 


been a month when it has been necessary to know about Dante. 


(CH 52) 


REAL Soa 

The supposed “real” table underlying its appearances is, in any 
case, not bnl perceived, but inferred, and the question ee 
such-and-such a particular is an “aspect of this table rh o 
settled by the connection of the particular in question q: 1 the one 
or more particulars by which the table is s defined.’ T at is to say, 
even if we assume a “real” table, the particulars which are es aspects 
have to be collected together by their relations to each other, not 
to it, since it is merely inferred from them. (AM 98) 


REAL NUMBER 
A “real number” is 
of magnitude. (IMP 72) 
REAL OBJECTS 1 
“real” ve the kind of 
Objects of sense are called “real” when they lig p je 3 na at 


i i j ich experi 
connection with other objects of sense whic ed 
to eA i normal; when they fail in this, they are called “illu- 


sions.” (KEW 90) 


a segment of the series of ratios in order 


DWE 


REALISM REALISM, SCHOLASTIC 


REALISM ; nw 

I think Pierce was right in regarding the realist-nominalist con- 
troversy as one which is still undecided, and which is as important as 
at any former time. (FPF xv) f y 

The view which I should wish to advocate is that objects of 
perception do not persist unchanged at times when they are not 
perceived, although probably objects more or less resembling them 
do exist at such times, that objects of perception are part, and the 
only empirically knowable part, of the actual subject-matter of phys- 
ics, and are themselves properly to be called physical; that purely 
physical laws exist determining the character and duration of objects 
of perception without any reference to the fact that they are per- 
ceived; and that in the establishment of such laws the propositions 
of physics do not presuppose any propositions of psychology or even 
the existence of mind. I do not know whether realists wo 
nize such a view as realism. All that I should claim for it 
avoids difficulties which seem to me to beset both realism and ideal- 
ism as hitherto advocated, and that it avoids th 


e appeal which they 
have made to ideas which logical analysis shows to be ambiguous. 
(ML 123) 


see IDEALISM 


REALISM, SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic realism was a metaphysical theory, 
physical theory has a technical counterpart. 
the scholastic or Platonic sense; 


uld recog- 
is, that it 


but every meta- 
I had been a realist in 
I had thought that cardinal integers, 
for instance, have a timeless being. When integers were reduced to 
classes of classes, this being was transferred to classes. 
whose work interested me, applied the 
scriptive phrases. Everyone agrees that 
not exist” is a true proposition. 
“the golden mountain,” and 
object, the proposition would 


Meinong, 
argument of realism to de- 
“the golden mountain does 
But it has, apparently, a subject, 
if this subject did not designate some 


seem to be meaningless. Meinong in- 
ferred that there is a golden mountain which is golden and a 


mountain, but does not exist. He even thought that the existent 
golden mountain is existent, but does not exist. This did not satisfy 
me, and the desire to avoid Meinong’s unduly populous realm of 
being led me to the theory of descriptions. What was of importance 
in this theory was the discovery that, in analysing a significant sen- 
tence, one must not assume that each separate word or phrase has 
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REALITY REASON 


SE Ee ee 


significance on its own account. “The golden mountain” can be part 
of a significant sentence, but is not significant in isolation. It soon 
appeared that class-symbols could be treated like descriptions. . . 
(MMD 13-4) 


REALITY 

The question we have therefore to consider is the question as 
to what can be meant by assigning “reality” to some but not all of 
the entities that make up the world. Two elements, I think, make 
up what is felt rather than thought when the word “reality” is used 
in this sense. A thing is real if it persists at times when it is not 
perceived; or again, a thing is real when it is correlated with other 
things in a way which experience has led us to expect. It will be 
seen that reality in either of these senses is by no means necessary 
to a thing, and that in fact there might be a whole world in which 
nothing was real in either of these senses. It might turn out that 


the objects of perception failed of reality in one or both of these 
respects, without its being in any way deducible that they are not 
parts of the external world with which physics deals. (ML 121-2) 


REASON k; 
I do not mean by “reason” any faculty of determining the ends 
of life. The ends which a man will pursue are determined by his 


desires; but he may pursue them wisely or unwisely. We may assume 


that the kaiser hoped to increase his power by the war, and that the 
czar hoped to avert revolution; neither of them showed wisdom in the 
choice of means to these ends. When I speak of “reason,” I mean 
merely the endeavor to find out the truth about any matter with 
which we are concerned, as opposed to the endeavor to prove to our- 
selves that what we desire is true- (PIC 225) 

Reason is a harmonising, controlling force rather than a crea- 
tive one, Even in the most purely logical realm, it is insight that 
first arrives at what is new- (ML 13) 

I think that what we mean in practice by reason can be defined 
by three characteristics. In the first place, it relies upon persuasion 
rather than force; in the second place, it seeks to persuade By means 
of arguments, which the man who uses them believes to be aa 
pletely valid; and in the third place, in forming opinions, it re a 
servation and induction as much as possible and intuition as little 


as possible. (IPI 99-100) 
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REASON, NEW AGE OF REBELLION 


The power of reason is thought small in these days, but I remain 
an unrepentant rationalist. Reason may be a small force, but it is 
constant, and works always in one direction, while the forces of un- 
reason destroy one another in futile strife. Therefore every orgy of 
unreason in the end strengthens the friends of reason, and shows 
afresh that they are the only true friends of humanity. (SE 123) 


For my part, I prefer the ontological argument, the cosmological 
argument, and the rest of the old stock-in-trade, to the sentimental 
illogicality that has sprung from Rousseau. The old arguments at 
least were honest; if valid, they proved their point; if invalid, it was 
open to any critic to prove them so. But the new theology of the 
heart dispenses with argument; it cannot be refuted, because it does 
not profess to prove its points. At bottom, the only reason offered 
for its acceptance is that it allows us to indulge in pleasant dreams. 
This is an unworthy reason, and if I had to choose between Thomas 


Aquinas and Rousseau, I should unhesitatingly choose the Saint. 
(HWP 694) 


see JOHN SCOTUS 


REASON, NEW AGE OF 


The eighteenth century—the age of reason—was a period of relax- 
ation after the excitements of the wars of religion. So, I doubt 
not, the modern wars of ideologies will be succeeded by another age 


of reason, in which, once more, people will not be willing to per- 
secute in the name of beliefs for which there is no evidence. (LPR 
410) 


REASON, PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT 

This brings me to the principle of sufficient reason. This princi- 
ple is usually supposed to be, by itself, adequate to the deduction 
of what actually exists. To this supposition, it must be confessed, 
Leibniz’s words often lend colour. But we shall find that there are 
really two principies included under the same name, the one general, 
and applying to all possible worlds, the other special, and applying 
only to the actual world. Both differ from the law of contradiction, 


by the fact that they apply specially—the former, however, not exclu- 
sively—to existents, possible or actual, (PL 30) 
REBELLION 


I do not mean to be understood as an advocate of rebellion. 
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REFERENCE, EXTERNAL REFLEXIVE 


Rebellion in itself is no better than acquiescence in itself, since it 
is equally determined by relation to what is outside ourselves rather 
than by a purely personal judgment of value. Whether rebellion is 
to be praised or deprecated depends upon that against which a person 
rebels, but there should be the possibility of rebellion on occasion, 
and not only a blind acquiescence produced by a rigid education in 
conformity. And what is perhaps more important than either re- 
bellion or acquiescence, there should be the capacity to strike out 
a wholly new line, as was done by Pythagoras when he invented the 
study of geometry. (ESO 14) 

Without rebellion, mankind would stagnate, and injustice would 
be irremediable. The man who refuses to obey authority has, there- 
fore, in certain circumstances, a legitimate function, provided his 
disobedience has motives which are social rather than personal. But 
the matter is one as to which, by its very nature, it is impossible to 


lay down rules. (P 252) 


REFERENCE, EXTERNAL t l 
That which has external reference—the belief or idea or bodily 
movement—is in some cases public and in others private. It is public 


when it consists in overt behavior, including speech; it is private 
when it consists of images Or “thoughts.” (The meaning of “public” 
and “private” in this connection will be explained in Part Three.) 
When an occurrence in an organism has external reference, the only 
feature always present is the causal one explained in the last para- 
graph, namely, that the occurrence has some of the effects that would 
result from the sensible presence of that which is its external refer- 
ence. We will give the name “representational occurrence” to any- 
thing that happens in an organism and has external reference. 


(HK 114) 


REFLEX, LAW OF CONDITIONE 


The fundamental law in th 
reflexes; when the stimulus to an unc oen 
peatedly accompanied, or immediately preceded, by some other stim- 
ulus, this other stimulus alone will, in time, equally produce the 
response which was originally called forth by the stimulus to the 


unconditioned reflex. (SO 49) 


REFLEXIVE 
A number is said to be re 


sk 


D AND UNCONDITIONED 
is subject is the law of conditioned 
onditioned reflex has been re- 


flexive when it is not increased by 


REFORM REGION, MINIMAL 


adding 1 to it. It follows at once that any finite number can be 
added to a reflexive number without increasing it. This property 
of infinite numbers was always thought, until recently, to be self- 
contradictory; but through the work of Georg Cantor it has come 
to be recognised that, though at first astonishing, it is no more self- 
contradictory than the fact that people at the antipodes do not 
tumble off. (KEW 206) 

REFORM 


The method of gradual reform has many merits as compared 
to the method of revolution, and I have no wish to preach revolution. 


(PI 74) 
REFORM, PENAL 


I do not wish, however, to embark upon the subject of Penal 
Reform. I merely wish to suggest that we should treat the criminal 
as we treat a man suffering from plague. Each is a public danger, 
each must have his liberty curtailed until he has ceased to be a 


danger. But the man suffering from plague is an object of sympathy 
and commiseration, whereas 


the criminal is an object of execration. 
(WIB 54) 


REFORMATION 

From the sixteenth century onward, the history of European 
thought is dominated by the Reformation. The Reformation was a 
complex many-sided movement, and owed its success to a variety 
of causes. In the main, it was a revolt of the northern nations against 
the renewed dominion of Rome. Religion was the force that had 
subdued the North, but religion in Italy had decayed: the papacy 
remained as an institution, and extracted a huge tribute from Ger- 
many and England, but these nations, which were still pious, could 
feel no reverence for the Borgias and Medicis, who professed to 
save souls from purgatory in return for cash which they squandered 
aa Se ae enna Motives, economic motives, 
and moral motives all combined to i 
Rome, (HWP miea strengthen the revolt against 


REGION, MINIMAL 


We will define a set of compresent events as a “minimal region.” 
We find that minimal regions form a four-dimensional manifold, and 
that, by a little logical manipulation, 


we can construct from them the 
manifold of space-time that physics requires. (LA 381) 
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RELATION, ASYMMETRICAL RELATION, TRANSITIVE 


RELATION, ASYMMETRICAL 

A relation is called asymmetrical when, if it holds between A 
and B, it never holds between B and A. Thus husband, father, grand- 
father, etc. are asymmetrical relations. So are before, after, greater, 
above, to the right of, etc. All the relations that give rise to series 
are of this kind. (KEW 50) 


RELATION, INTRANSITIVE 

A relation is said to be intrans 
to B, and B to C, A never has it to 
So is such a relation as “one inc 


(KEW 51) 


RELATION, NON-SYMMETRICAL 


All relations that are not symmetrical are called non-symmet- 


rical. Thus “brother” is non-symmetrical, because, if A is a brother 
of B it may happen that B is a sister of A. (KEW 50) 
RELATION, NON-TRANSITIVE 
A relation is said to be non-transilive, whenever it is not tran- 
sitive. Thus “brother” is non-transitive, because a brother of one’s 
brother may be oneself. All kinds of dissimilarity are non-transitive. 


(KEW 51) 


RELATION-NUMBERS 
“Relation-numbers” 
that are relation-numbers 
same thing, a relation number is & 
those relations that are similar to on 


itive when, if A has the relation 
C. Thus “father” is intransitive. 
h taller” or “one year later.” 


are the set of all those classes of relations 
of various relations; OT, what comes to the 
class of relations consisting of all 
e member of the class. (IMP 56) 


RELATION, SQUARE OF A 

The square of a relation is that relation | 
two terms x and z when there is an intermediate term y such that 
the given relation holds between x and y and between y and z. Thus 
“paternal grandfather” is the square of “father,” “greater by 2” is 
the square of “greater by 1,” and so on. (IMP 32) 


n which holds between 


RELATION, SYMMETRICAL 
see SYMMETRICAL RELATION 


RELATION, TRANSITIVE >" 
A relation is said to be transitive, if, whenever 1 


A and B and also between B and C it holds between 


t holds between 
A and C. Thus 
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RELATIONS, DYADIC, TRIADIC AND MONADIC RELATIVITY, GENERAL THEORY OF 


before, after, greater, above are transitive. All relations giving rise 
to series are transitive, but so are many others. The transitive rela- 
tions just mentioned were asymmetrical, but many transitive relations 
are symmetrical—for instance, equality in any respect, exact identity 
of colour, being equally numerous (as applied to collections), and 
so on. (KEW 51) 


RELATIONS, DYADIC, TRIADIC AND MONADIC 

Thus “yellow” demands one proper name, “earlier? demands. 
two, and “between” demands three. Such terms are called predicates, 
dyadic relation, triadic words, etc. Sometimes for the sake of uni- 
formity, predicates are called monadic relation words. (IMT 54) 
RELATIVITY 

A certain type of superior person is fond of asserting that 
“everything is relative.” This is, of course, nonsense, because if 
everything were relative, there would be nothing for it to be relative 
to. However, without falling into metaphysical absurdities it is pos- 
sible to maintain that everything in the physical world is relative to 
an observer. (ABCR 14) 


Two events in distant places may appear simultaneous to one 
observer who has taken all due 


in particular, has allowed for 


first. This would happen if th 
rapidly relatively to each other, (ABCR 43) 

For philosophy, far the 
of relativity is the abolition 
ent space, and the sub: 


is a change of quite enormous importance, 


RELATIVITY, GENERAL THEORY OF 
The general theory of relativity—published in 1915 
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RELATIVITY, THE SPECIAL THEORY OF RELATIVITY, THE SPECIAL THEORY OF 


the universe at any time. This part of the theory, as I mentioned 
before, is held to show that the universe is growing either contin- 
ually larger or continually smaller. (HK 19) 

The general theory of relativity has a mnch wider sweep than 
the special theory, and a greater philosophic interest, apart from the 
one matter of the substitution of space-time for space and time. The 
general theory demands an abandonment of all direct relations be- 
tween distant events, the relations upon which space-time depends 


being primarily confined to very small regions, and only extended, 


where they can be extended, by means of integration. All the old 


apparatus of geometry—straight lines, circles, ellipses, etc.—is gone. 


(AOM 55) 


RELATIVITY, THE SPECIAL THEORY OF 
The special theory set itself the task of making the laws of phy- 
sics the same relatively to any two co-ordinate systems in uniform 
o sets of equations to be 


rectilinear relative motion. There were tw 

considered: those of Newtonian dynamics, and Maxwell’s equations. 
The latter are unaltered by a Lorenz transformation, but the former 
require certain adaptations. These, however, are such as experi- 
mental results had already suggested. Thus the solution of the 


problem in hand was complete, but of course it was obvious from 
the first that the real problem was more general. There could be no 
rdinate systems in uniform 


reason for confining ourselves to two co-0) 
rectilinear motion; the problem ought to be solved for any two co- 
ordinate systems, no matter what the nature of their relative motion. 
This is the problem which has been solved by the general theory of 
relativity. (AOM 53-54) f 

Einstein showed how to avoid Newton’s conplan, any make 
Spatio-te 1 position purel relative. But his theory of relativity 
Speman aT : f relativity he showed 


did much more than this. In the special theory © 
that between two events relation, which may be called 


“interval,” which can be fferent ways into what 
we should regard as a spatia we should regard 
as a lapse of time. All these different ways are equally legitimate; 
there is not one way which is more “right” than the others. The 
choice between them is 4 matter of pure convention, like the choice 
between the metric system and the system of feet and inches. (HK 
19) 

The special theory of relativity, which we have been consider- 
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RELIGION AND EVOLUTION 
RELIABLE 


ing hitherto, solved completely a certain definite problem: to account 
for the experimental fact that, when two bodies are in uniform rel- 
ative motion, all the laws of physics, both those of ordinary dynamics 
and those connected with electricity and magnetism, are exactly the 
same for the two bodies. “Uniform” motion, here, means motion in 
a straight line with constant velocity. (ABCR 91) 


RELIABLE 


An instrument is “reliable” with respect to a given set of stimuli 
when to stimuli which are not relevantly different it gives always re- 
sponses which are not relevantly different. (AM 183) 


RELIGION 


“Religion” is a word which has man 


y meanings and a long 
history. In origin, 


it was concerned with certain rites, inherited from 
a remote past, performed originally for some reason long since for- 
gotten, and associated from time to time with various myths to ac- 
count for their supposed importance. Much of this lingers still. 
(PSR 223) 

By a religion, I mean a set of beliefs held as dogmas, dominating 
the conduct of life, going beyond or contrary to evidence, and in- 
culcated by methods which are emotional or authoritarian, not intel- 
lectual. By this definition, Bolshevism is a religion: that its dogmas 
go beyond or contrary to evidence, I shall try to prove in what follows. 
Those who accept Bolshevism become impervious to scientific evi- 
dence, and commit intellectual suicide, Even if all the doctrines of 
Bolshevism were true, this would still be the case, since no unbiased 
examination of them is tolerated, One who believes, as I do, that the 
free intellect is the chief engine of human Progress, cannot but be 
fundamentally opposed to Bolshevism, as much as to the Church of 
Rome. (PTB 117-8) 
see CRUELTY AND RELIGION; FEAR AND RELIGION 
RELIGION AND EVOLUTION 

Religion, in our day, 


has accommodat 
of evolution, and has even 


E ed itself to the doctrine 
derived new arguments from it. We are 
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RELIGI 
ON, ELEMENTS OF RELIGION, THE ESSENCE OF 


ultimate emergence of man, with hi i isi 

£ : s still more exquisite powers of 
ane and his far more widely diffused cruelty. Why the Creator 
sl ould have preferred to reach His goal by a process, instead of go- 
ing straight to it, these modern theologians do not tell us. (RAS 81) 


RELIGION, ELEMENTS OF 

The three elements of religion, namely worship, acquiescence, 
and love, are intimately interconnected; each helps to produce the 
others, and all three together form a unity in which it is impossible 
to say which comes first, which last. All three can exist without dog- 
ma, in a form which is capable of dominating life and of giving in- 


finity to action and thought and feeling; and life in the infinite, which 


is the camBination of the three. contains all that is essential to religion, 


in spite of its absence of dogmatic beliefs. (ER 59) 


RELIGION, ORGANIZED 
i The immense majority of mi 
whenever it occurs, though in peace 


E war, they give emphatic utter 
od is on their side, and lend religious support to the persecution 


of men who think wholesale slaughter unwise. While slavery existed, 
religious arguments were found in support of it; now-a-days, similar 
arguments are found in support of capitalistic exploitation. Almost 
all traditional cruelties and injustices have been supported by organ- 
ised religion until the moral sense of the lay community compelled 


a change of front. (ESO 107) 


nisters of religion support war 
time they are often pacifists; in 
ance to their conviction that 


RELIGION, PSYCHOLOGY OF 

It would seem, therefore, that the three human impulses em- 
bodied in religion are fear, conceit, and hatred. The purpose of relig- 
ion, one may say, is to give an air of respectability to these passions 
provided they run in certain channels. It is because these passions 
make on the whole for human misery that religion is a force for 
evil, since it permits men to indulge these passions without restraint, 
Where but for its sanction they might, at least to a certain degree, 
control them. (RUC 26) 


RELIGION, THE ESSENCE OF 
= Sudden beauty in the midst of str 
ight-wind in the trees, seem to suggest the P 


ating love, OT the 


ife, uncalcul 
lity of a life free 


ossibil 


VA 


RENAISSANCE RENT, RICARDO'S THEORY OF 
from the conflicts and pettinesses of our everyday world, a life where 
there is peace which no misfortune can disturb, The things which 
have this quality of infinity seem to give an insight deeper than the 
piecemeal knowledge of our daily life. A life dominated by this insight, 
we feel, would be a life free from struggle, a life in harmony with 
the whole, outside the prison-walls built by the instinctive desires of 
the finite self. (ER 48-9) 
RENAISSANCE 


The main motive of the Renaissan 


ce was mental delight, the 
restoration of a certain richness a: 


nd freedom in art and speculation 
ce and superstition kept the mind’s 
eye in blinkers, (IPI 38) 


ing at the preservation of a 

predetermined orthodoxy, (HWP 500) 
RENT, RICARDO’S THEORY OF 

Ricardo’s theory of rent is simple, 
perfectly valid. In considering it, let u 
selves to agricultural land. Some land 
any given moment, there must be som 
tivation, which js only just worth culti 
yields a return to the f 
same capital would yiel 
to demand rent for th 
worth cultivating; 
lord. On more fer 


and in suitable circumstances 


zmer would no longer find it 
> Will yield no rent to the land- 
ntrary, a given amount of capi- 
Fi f profit; therefore the farmer is 
willing to pay the landlord for the right to cultivate it. What he is 
roduce above what is yielded by 
ìn cultivation, Thus the rent of 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, DEMOCRATIC REVERENCE 


an acre of land is the amount by which the value of the crop that 
can be raised on it exceeds the value of the crop that can be raised 
on an acre of the worst land in cultivation. (FO 103-4) 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, DEMOCRATIC 

I am a firm believer in democratic representative government 
as the best form for those who have the tolerance and self-restraint 
that is required to make it workable. But its advocates make a mis- 
take if they suppose that it can be at once introduced into countries 
where the average citizen has hitherto lacked all training in the give- 
and-take that it requires. In a Balkan country, not so many years 
ago, a party which had been beaten by a narrow margin in a general 
election rétrieved its fortunes by shooting a sufficient number of the 
representatives of the other side to give it a majority. People in the 
West thought this characteristic of the Balkans, forgetting that Crom- 
well and Robespierre had acted likewise. (UE 140) 


RESIGNATION 

Resignation, however, has also its part to play in the conquest 
of happiness, and it is a part no less essential than that played by 
effort. The wise man, though he will not sit down under preventable 
misfortunes, will not waste time and emotion upon such as are un- 
avoidable, and even such as are in themselves avoidable he will 
submit to if the time and labor required to avoid them would inter- 
fere with the pursuit of some more important object. (CH 236) 


REVELATION 
see JOHN SCOTUS 
REVERENCE 
Those who realize the harm that can be done to others by any 
use of force against them, and the worthlessness of the goods that can 
be acquired by force, will be very full of respect for the liberty of 
others; they will not try to bind them or fetter them; they will be slow 
to judge and swift to sympathize; they will treat every human being 


with a kind of tenderness, because the principle of good in him is at 
once fragile and infinitely precious. They will not condemn those 
who are unlike themselves; they will know and feel that individuality 
brings differences and uniformity means death. They will wish each 
human being to be as much a living thing and as little a mechanical 
product as it is possible to be; they will cherish in each one just 


those things which the harsh usage of a ruthless world would destroy. 
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REVOLUTION 
REVOLUTION ee 


In one word, all their dealings with others will be inspired by a deep 
impulse of reverence. (PI 12-3) 


REVOLUTION 


In my mind, I should not think any gain worth civil war or 
armed rebellion. I do not think any good comes of that and I think 
we must rely on persuasion and peaceful propaganda. Otherwise, we 
shall get nowhere. (TEP 11) 

Apart from all arguments of detail, there are two broad objec- 
tions to violent revolution in a democratic community. The first is 
that, when once the principle of Tespecting majorities as expressed 
at the ballot-box is abandoned, there is no reason to suppose that vic- 
tory will be secured by the particular minority to which one happens 
to belong. There are many minorities besides Communists: religious 
minorities, teetotal minorities, militarist minorities, 
ities. Any one of these could adopt the method of 
advocated by the Bolsheviks, and any one would be just as likely to 
succeed as they are. (PTB 146-7) 

The right to revolution in certain circumstances has been, and 
still is, an important right. We should be glad to see a revolution 
against the Nazis in Germany, or against Vichy in France. Very few 


people would maintain that France ought still to be under the Bour- 
bons, or Russia under the Ro 


rid of except by revolution. 


capitalist minor- 
obtaining power 


I do not wish to suggest that revolutions are never necessary, but 
I do wisn to suggest that they are not short cuts to the millennium. 
There is no short cut to the good life, whether individual or social. 
To build up the good life, 


we must build up intelli 
and sympathy. (WIB 63-4.) Tc Up intelligence, ele spools 
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RICARDO ROMANTICISM 


things come back with the new names. ‘And that has always been the 


danger with revolutions. (BW 76) 
see LIBERTY; REFORM 


RICARDO 
see RENT, RICARDO'S THEORY OF; 


RIGHTEOUSNESS 
Righteousness cannot be born until self-righteousness is dead. 


(JWT 202) 


RIVALRY 
Rivalry is, with most well-to-do energetic people, a stronger mo- 


tive than love of money. Successful rivalry requires organization of 
rival forces; the tendency is for a business such as oil, for example, 
to organize itself into two rival groups, between them covering the 
world. They might, of course, combine, and they would no doubt in- 
crease their wealth if they did so. But combination would take the 


zest out of life. (I 34-5) 


ROBESPIERRE 
see DICTATORSHIP 


ROMAN PHILOSOPHY 
Latin philosophers took ove 


was culturally parasitic on Greece. : 
forms, constructed no original system of philosophy, and made no 


ears . ; i des. 
scientific discoveries. They made good roads, systematic legal codes, 
and efficient armies; for the rest they looked to Greece. (HWP 278) 


ROMANS 
The Romans discovered how to carry on the government of s 
great empire by means of a civil service and a body of law. (IP 


186) 


ROMANTICISM : 

The Romantic Movement was essentially a protest in the name 
of the emotions against the previous undue emphasis upon the will. 
The Romantic Movement achieved something as regards the ra 
ment of very young children, but in the main the eiua ee E 
ties were too firmly entrenched and too much habituate o a 
to be appreciably affecte ofter ideals of the Romantics. 


(ESO 30) 


The romantic movement is ch 
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VALUE, RICARDO’S THEORY OF 


r Greek theories. To the end, Rome 
The Romans jnvented no art 


d by the s$ 
by the 


aracterized, as 4 whole, 


ROUTINE 
ROMANTICISM, CRITICISM OF 


substitution of aesthetic, for utilitarian standards. The earth-worm 
is useful, but not beautiful; the tiger is beautiful, but not useful. 
Darwin (who was not a romantic) praised the earth-worm; Blake 
praised the tiger. The morals of the romantics have primarily aes- 
thetic motives. But in order to characterize the romantics, it is neces- 
sary to take account, not only of the importance of aesthetic motives, 
but also of the change of taste which made their sense of beauty 
different from that of their predecessors. (HWP: 678) 


ROMANTICISM, CRITICISM OF 


It is not the psychology of the romantics that is at fault; it is 
their standard of values. They admire strong passions, of no matter 
what kind, and whatever may be their social 
tic love, especially when unfortunate, is strong enough to win their 
approval, but most of the strongest passions are destructive—hate 
and resentment and jealousy, remorse and despair, outraged pride 
and the fury of the unjustly oppressed, martial ardour and contempt 
for slaves and cowards. Hence the type of man encouraged by ro- 
manticism, especially of the Byronic variety, is violent and anti-soc- 
ial, an anarchic rebel or a conquering tyrant. (HWP 681) 
ROUSSEAU 


consequences. Roman- 


Rousseau appealed to the already existing cult of sensibility, 
and gave it a breadth and scope that it might not otherwise have 
possessed. He was a democrat, not only in his theories, but in his 
tastes. For long periods of his life, he was a poor vagabond, receiv- 


ing kindness from people only slightly less destitute than himself. 
He repaid this kindness, in action, 


often with the blackest ingrati- 
tude, but in emotion his Tesponse was all that the most ardent devotee 
of sensibility could have wished. Having the tastes of a tramp, he 
found the restraints of Parisian society irksome. From him the ro- 
mantics learned a contempt for the trammels of convention—first in 
dress and manners, in the minuet and the heroic couplet, then in 
art and love, and at last over the whole sphere of traditional morals. 
(HWP 676) . 
see WILL, THE GENERAL 


ROUTINE 


Another respect in which, to 
dom go astray, is that they fail 
tance of routine in the life of the 


my mind, many apostles of free- 
to recognize sufficiently the impor- 
young. I do not mean that a routine 
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ROUTINE ROUTINE 
should be rigid and absolute: there should be days when it is var- 
ied, such as Christmas Day and holidays. But even these variations 
should, on the whole, be expected by the child. A life of uncertainty 
is nervously exhausting at all times, but especially in youth. The 
child derives a sense of security from knowing more or less what is 
going to happen day by day. (ESO 37) 
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SABELLIANISM 

The view which finally prevailed was that the Father and Son 
were equal, and of the same substance; they were, however, distinct 
Persons. The view that they were not distinct, but only different as- 
pects of one Being, was the Sabellian heresy, called after its founder 


Sabellius. (HWP 333) 


SABOTAGE 
Sabotage is the practice of doing bad work, or spoiling ma- 
chinery or work which has already been done, as'a method of dealing 


with employers in a dispute when a strike appears for some reason 
undesirable or impossible. (RF 66) 


SANCTIONS, MORAL 

It is through the operation of praise and blame that the positive 
morality of a community becomes socially effective. (LAM 107) 
SCAPEGOATS 


The most curious form of this kind of transferred hatred is the 
habit of looking for scapegoats. In this case it is ourselves that we 
hate, but as this emotion is uncomfortable, we manage to heap all 
our own feelings of guilt upon some unfortunate victim. In the Old 
Testament the victim is a goat. This Tepresents a humanitarian re- 
form, because at an earlier time the victi 


m had been human. (TFD 
42) 


SCEPTICISM 


The scepticism that I advocate amcunts only to this: (1) that 
when the experts are agreed, the Opposite opinion cannot be held 
to be certain; (2) that when they are not agreed, no opinion can 
be regarded as certain by a non-expert; and (3) that when they all 
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SCEPTI 
CISM, LIBERAL SCEPTICISM, LIBERAL 


hold that no sufficient grounds for a positive opinion exist, the ordi- 
nary man would do well to suspend his judgment. (SE 12-3) 

: Scepticism, while logically impeccable, is psychologically impos- 
sible, and there is an element of frivolous insincerity in any philos- 
ophy which pretends to accept it. Moreover, if scepticism is to be 
theoretically defensible, it must reject all inferences from what is ex- 
perienced; a partial scepticism, such as the denial of physical events 
experienced by no one, or a solipsism which allows events in my 
future or in my unremembered past, has no logical justification since 
it must admit principles of inference which lead to beliefs that it 


rejects. (HK xi) 


Scepticism with regard to the 
losophers from a very early stage; 
who, like Parmenides and Plato, denied the c 
ception, and made their denial into an opportunity for an intellectual 
dogmatism. The Sophists, notably Protagoras and Gorgias, had been 
led by the ambiguities and apparent contradictions of sense-per 
ception to a subjectivism not unlike Hume’s. Pyrrho seems (for he 
very wisely wrote no books) to have added moral and logical scepti- 
cism to scepticism as to the senses. (HWP 233) 

Gradually, however, more especially during the last thirteen 
years, the best men of science, as 4 result of technical progress, have 
been led more and more to a form of scepticism closely analogous 
to Hume’s. Eddington, in expounding the theory of relativity, tends 
to the view that most so-called scientific laws are human conventions. 


(S 65) 
see DOCMATISM; VERIFICATION 


senses had troubled Greek phi- 
the only exceptions were those 
ognitive value of per- 


SCEPTICISM, LIBERAL 
It is therefore important, jf democracy is to be preserved, both 


to avoid the circumstances that produce general excitement, and to 
he population shall be little prone to 


educate in such a way that t | i 
moods of this sort. Where a spirit of ferocious dogmatism prevails, 
any opinion with which men disagree is liable to provoke a breach 
of the peace. Schoolboys are apt to ill-treat a boy whose opinions 
are in any way odd, and many grown men have not got beyond the 
mental age of schoolboys. A diffused liberal sentiment, tinged wi 

skepticism, makes social c h less difficult, and liberty 


correspondingly more possi 


o-operation muc. 


ble. (P 295) 
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SCHOLASTICISM SCHOPENHAUER 


SCHOLASTICISM 

Scholasticism, in its narrower sense, begins early in the twelfth 
century. As a philosophical school, it has certain definite character- 
istics. First, it is confined within the limits of what appears to the 
writer to be orthodoxy; if his views are condemned by a council, he 
is usually willing to retract. This is not to be attributed entirely to 
cowardice; it is analogous to the submission of a judge to the 
decision of a Court of Appeal. Second, within the limits of ortho- 


doxy, Aristotle, who gradually became more full 


y known during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is increasingly accepted as the su- 


preme authority; Plato no longer holds the first place. Third, there 
is a great belief in “dialectic” and in syllogistic reasoning; the gen- 
eral temper of the scholastics is minute and disputatious rather than 
mystical. Fourth, the question of universals is brought to the fore 
by the discovery that Aristotle and Plato do not agree about it; it 
would be a mistake to suppose, however, that universals are the main 
concern of the philosophers of this period. (HWP 435) 


SCHOLASTICISM, DEFECTS OF 


The defects of the scholastic method are those that inevitably 
result from laying stress on “dialectic.” These defects are: indiffer- 


ence to facts and science, belief in reasoning in matters which only 
observation can decide, and a 


) n undue emphasis on verbal distinc- 
tions and subtleties. (HWP 435) 


SCHOPENHAUER 


os : l, is ethically evil— 
an opposition only possible for a pessimist. He acknowledged three 
sources of his philosophy, Kant, Plato, and the Upanishads, but I 
do not think he owes as much to Plato as he thinks he does. His 
outlook has a certain temperamental affinity with that of the Hellenistic 
age; it is tired and valetudinarian, valuing peace more than victory, 
and quietism more than attempts at reform, which he regards as in- 
evitably futile. (HWP 753) 


see NIETZSCHE 
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SCIENCE 

The sudden change produced by science has upset the balance 
between our instincts, and our circumstances, but in directions not 
sufficiently noticed. Over-eating is not a serious danger, but over- 
fighting is. The human instincts of power and rivalry, like the dog’s 
wolfish appetite, will need to be artificially curbed, if industrialism is 
to succeed. (I 13) 

Science can, if it chooses, 
good life, by giving them knowledge, se 
ductive of harmony rather than strife. At present it is teaching our 
children to kill each other, because many men of science are willing 


to sacrificesthe future of mankind to their own momentary prosperity. 


But this phase will pass when men have acquired the same domina- 


tion over their own passions that they already have over the physical 
forces of the external world. Then at last we shall have won our 


freedom. (WIB 87) 

These various forms of madness—communism, nazism, Japan- 
ese imperialism—are the natural result of the impact of science on 
nations with a strong pre-scientific culture. The effects in Asia are 
still at an early stage. The effects upon the native races of Africa 
have hardly begun. It is therefore unlikely that the world will re- 
Cover sanity in the near future. (STS 31) 

Science, as its name implies, is primarily knowledge; by con- 


vention it is knowledge of a certain kind, the kind, namely, which 
seeks general laws connecting a number of particular facts. Grad- 
ce as knowledge is being thrust 


ually, however, the aspect of scien u 
into the background by the aspect of science as the power of manip- 
ulating nature. It is because science gives us the power of manip- 
ulating nature that it has more socjal importance than art. Science 
as the pursuit of truth is the equal, but not the superior, of art. Sci- 
ence as a technique, though it may have little intrinsic value, has a 
practical importance to which art cannot aspire. (sO viiiix) 

A man of science is a man who is—I don’t mean each particular 
man of science, for there are many of them who are not scientific— 
but the man of science as he should be is a man who is careful, 
Cautious, piecemeal, empirical in his conclusions, who is not ready 


with sweeping generalizations, who will not accept some large ga 
trine merely because it is fine and symmetrical and synthetic, but 
will examine it in its detail and its application. (BW 43) 
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enable our grandchildren to live the 
1f-control and characters pro- 


SCIENCE AND VALUES SCIENCE, PROGRESS OF 
——— a ic nnn 


Men sometimes speak as though the Progress of science must 
necessarily be a boon to mankind, but that, I fear, is one of the com- 
fortable nineteenth-century delusions which our more disillusioned 
age must discard. Science enables the holders of power to realize 
their purposes more fully than they could otherwise do. (I 57) 

From what has been said about substance, I draw the conclusion 
that science is concerned with groups of “events,” rather than with 
“things” that have changing “states,” This is also the natural con- 


of space-time for space and 


ticians, not for the men of science. (BOD 15 
see EMPIRICISM; ETHICS, SCIENCE AND; 


SCIENCE AND VALUES 


side science, except in so far as 
ience as the pursuit 
values, and scientific 


“faith” of science, 
e formulas (causal 
unperceived; these 
; ie., involve no direct 


SCIENCE, PROGRESS OF 


Einstein’s theory involves only very minute Corrections of New- 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


tonian results. These very minute corrections, so far as they are 
measurable, have been empirically verified; but while the practical 
change is small, the intellectual change is enormous, since our whole 
conception of space and time has had to be revolutionized. The 
work of Einstein has emphasized the difficulty of permanent achieve- 
ment in science. Newton’s law of gravitation had reigned so long, 
and explained so much, that it seemed scarcely credible that it should 
stand in need of correction. Nevertheless, such correction has at 
last proved necessary, and no one doubts that the correction will, 


in its turn, have to be corrected. (SO 40) 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
Scientific method, altho 
seem complicated, is in essence re 
observing such facts as will enable 
laws governing facts of the kind in question. 
There are in science immense numbers 


appropriate to different classes of problems; 
the.n all, there is something not easily definable, which may be called 


the method of science. It was formerly customary to identify this 
with the inductive method, and to associate it with the name of 
Bacon. But the true inductive method was not discovered by Bacon, 
and the true method of science is something which includes deduc- 
tion as much as induction, logic and mathematics as much as botany 


and geology. (ML 41-2) 


ugh in its more refined forms, it may 
markably simple. It consists in 
the observer to discover general 
(SO 13) 

of different methods, 
but over and above 


SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 
d the West, therefore, though 
ed to extend over the whole 


f I mean dogmatic opinions 


h i k of belie 
sphere of belief. When I speak 0 an Oars eal could 


on matters as to which the truth is not known. 
of course, be avoided by the spread o 
to say, by the Labit of forming opinions 
prejudice; but although scientific techni 
irialism, the scientific spirit belongs rathe 
necessarily individualistic = 

The scientific state of m ) 
The sceptic holds that the truth is while ere 
matist holds that the truth is already discovered. The man 0: eae 
holds that the truth is discoverable though not discovered, at any rate 
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SCIENTIFIC TEMPER SECURITY, COLLECTIVE 


in the matters which he is investigating. But even to say that the 
truth is discoverable is to say rather more than the genuine man of 
science believes, since he does not conceive his discoveries as final 
and absolute. Absence of finality is of the essence of the scientific 
spirit. (ESO 22) 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPER 

The temper required to make a success of democracy is, in the 
practical life, exactly what the scientific temper is in the intellectual 
life; it is a halfway house between skepticism and dogmatism. 
(P 299) 

My plea throughout this address has been for the spread of the 
scientific temper, which is an altogether different thing from the 
knowledge of scientific ‘results. The scientific temper is capable of 
regenerating mankind and providing an issue for all our troubles. 
The results of science, in the form of mechanism, poison gas, and 


the yellow press, bid fair to lead to the total downfall of our civiliza- 
tion. (FT 55) 


see MYSTICISM 


SCIENTIFIC TRUTHFULNESS 

In the welter of conflicting fanaticisms, 
forces is scientific truthfulness, by which I 
our beliefs upon observations 
much divested of local and t 
human beings. To have insist 
into philosophy, and to have 


be richer than your neighbor, 
(ISI 5) 


SECURITY, COLLECTIVE 


It is clear that collective Security, as a method of preventing 
war, cannot succeed unless there is an i 


under the orders of an international authori 


rity, and sufficiently strong 
to be able to defeat easily any probable c 
(WWP 80) 
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SECURITY, SENSE OF SELLING, PSYCHOLOGY OF 


SECURITY, SENSE OF 

I do not deny that something will be lost in the process of uni- 
fication, but more will be preserved, and something of great value— 
namely a sense of security—will be gained. It is to such a consum- 
mation that our imagination and our long range political thinking 
must be directed. (KF 55) 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS 

I have spoken of men who were eminent in one way or another. 
But in actual fact I have been quite as often impressed by men and 
women of no eminence. What I have found most unforgettable is 
a certain kind of moral quality, a quality of self-forgetfulness, 
whether in’private life, in public affairs, or in the pursuit of truth. 


(UE 171) 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


But it is a great misfortune if, from a confusion of ideas, men 


come to think that, because Parliaments are imperfect, there is no 
reason why there should be self-government. The grounds for ad- 
vocating self-government are very familiar: first, that no benevolent 
despot can be trusted to know or pursue the interests of his subjects; 
second, that the practice of self-government 1s the only effective 
method of political education; third, that it tends to place the pre- 
ponderance of force on the side of the constitution, and thus to 
promote order and stable government. Other reasons could be found, 
but I think these are the chief. (PTB 188) 


SELF-INTEREST 


Bentham supposed that the whole of morality could be derived 


from “enlightened self-interest,” and that a person who always pated 
with a view to his own maximum satisfaction in the long run wou a 
always act rightly. I cannot accept this view. tae ae 
who derived exquisite pleasure from watching io Hi ea of o 
ture; I cannot praise such men when prudence le em i p 

their victim’s lives with a view to further sufferings another day- 


(WIB 35-6) 


SELLING, PSYCHOLOGY OF 

The ultimate psychologic 
Over buying is that we prefer 
versal characteristic; there a 


al source of our preference for selling 
power to pleasure. This is not a uni- 
re spendthrifts, who like a short life 
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SENSATION SENSIBILIA 


and a merry one. But it is a characteristic of the energetic, successful 
individuals who give the tone to a competitive age. (IPI 86) 


SENSATION 


We shall give the name “sensation” to the experience of being 
immediately aware of these things. Thus, whenever we see a colour, 
we have a sensation of the colour, but the colour itself is a sense- 
datum, not a sensation. (PP 17) 

And finally it is by no means certain that the peculiar causal 
laws which govern mental events are not really physiological. The 
law of habit, which is one of the most distinctive, 
plicable in terms of the peculiarities of neryous 
peculiarities, in turn, may be explicable by the laws of physics. It 
seems, therefore, that we are driven to a different kind of definition. 
It is for this reason that it was necessary to develop the definition 
of perception. With this definition, we can define a sensation as 
the non-mnemic elements in a perception. (AM 139) 


I believe that sensations (including images) supply all the 
“stuff” of the mind, and that everything else can be analysed into 
groups of sensations related in various ways, or characteristics of 
sensations or of groups of sensations, (AM 69) 

Sensations are what is common to the mental and physical 
i ae may be defined as the intersection of mind and matter. 
see PERCEPTION 


SENSE-DATA 


may he fully ex- 
tissue, and these 


TG h = : i sense-data are merely 
o! k among the ultima ¢ tuents of the physical world of which 
we happen to be immediately aware; they themselves are purely 


. tion with them is our aware- 
ness of them, which i ; eto 


Let us give the name of ‘ 
immediately known in sensatio: 
smells, hardnesses, 


SENSIBILIA 


‘sense-data” to the things that are 


n: such things as colours, sounds, 
roughnesses, and so on, (PP 17) 


SENSITIVENESS 
SENTENCES 


sense-datum is like that of a man to a husband: a man becomes a 
husband by entering into the relation of marriage, and similarly a 
sensibile becomes a sense-datum by entering into the relation of 
acquaintance. (ML 148-9) 


SENSITIVENESS 
A purely theoretical definition would be that a person is emo- 


tionally sensitive when many stimuli produce emotions in him; but 
taken thus broadly the quality is not necessarily a good one. If 
sensitiveness is to be good, the emotional reaction must be in some 
sense appropriate: mere intensity is not what is needed. The quality 
I have in mind is that of being affected pleasurably or the reverse 
by many ‘things, and by the right things. (EEC 69-70) 


SENTENCE, A SINGLE 
A single sentence, for our purposes, 
ae that cannot be said in two sep 


SENTENCE, VERIFIER AND FALSIFIER OF THE 
When an indicative sentence is asserted, there are three things 
concerned. There is the cognitive attitude of the assertor-belief, dis- 


belief and hesitation, in the cases $0 far considered; there is the cou- 
and there is the fact or 


hi or contents denoted by the sentence; 
‘acts in virtue of which the sentence is true or false, which I will 
call the “verifier” or “falsifier” of the sentence. (HK 128) 


SENTENCES 

Thus the correct us 
volves what may be correctly te 
involves a definite reaction to 4 $ 


must be one which says some- 
arate simpler sentences. ( 


e of relational words, i.e. of sentences, in- 
rmed “perception of form”, i.e. it 
timulus which is a form. Suppose, 


for example, that a child has learnt to say that one thing is “above” 
another when this is in fact the case. The stimulus to the use of the 
word “above” is a relational feature of the environment, and we 
may say that this feature is “perceived” since it produces a definite 
reaction. It may be said that the relation above is not very like the 
word “above.” That is true; but the same is true of ordinary phys- 


ical objects. A stone, according to the physicists, is not at all like 
it, and yet we may be correctly said 


what we see when we look at 1 
to “perceive” it. This, however, js to anticipate. The definite point 
which has emerged is that, when a person can use sentences correctly, 
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SENTENCES, INDICATIVE SERIES, CLOSED 


that is a proof of sensitiveness to formal or relational stimuli. (OP 
56) > 

We must now define “sentence” and “having the same mean- 
ing.” Ignoring the latter for the moment, what is a sentence? It may 
be a single word, or, more usually, a number of words put together 
according to the laws of syntax; but what distinguishes it is that 
it expresses something of the nature of an assertion, a denial, an 
imperative, a desire, or a question., What is more remarkable about 
a sentence, from our point of view, is that we can understand what 


it expresses if we know the meaning of its several words and the 
rules of syntax. (IMT 10-1) 
see WORDS AND PROPOSITIONS 


SENTENCES, INDICATIVE 


To sum up: a sentence in the indicative “expresses” a belief; 
it is merely one of an indefinite multitude of acts that can express 
a given belief. If the sentence contains no apparent variable, it must 
mention only things now present to the believer; in that case it is 
capable of having a peculiar causal relation to these things which 
makes what in an earlier chapter, we called a “sentence describing 
an experience.” If it has this peculiar relation, the sentence (and 
the belief which it expresses) is called “true”; if not, “false.” In 
this case, what the Sentence “expresses” and what it “indicates” are 
identical, unless, being false, it “indicates” nothing. (IMT 279) 


SENTENCES, MOLECULAR 


Sentences containin 
tences, the “p” and “q” 


the “atoms.” Given the truth 


SENTIMENT VERSUS REASON 
see REASON 
SERIES, CLOSED 

A series is said to be “ 
progression or regression cont, 


series. (IMP 103) 


closed” (abgeschlossen) when every 
ained in the series has a limit in the 


SERIES, DEDEKINDIAN SEX RELATIONS, HAPPINESS IN 


SERIES, DEDEKINDIAN 

It was the needs of geometry, as much as anything, that led 
to the definition of “Dedekindian” continuity. It will be remem- 
bered that we defined a series as Dedekindian when every sub-class 
of the field has a boundary. (It is sufficient to assume that there is 
always an upper boundary, or that there is always a lower boundary. 
If one of these is assumed, the other can be deduced.) That is to 
say, a series is Dedekindian when there are no gaps. (IMP 101) 


SERIES, INFINITE 
An “infinite series” may be defined as a series of which the 


field is an infinite class. (IMP 89) 


SERIES, PERFECT 

A series is “perfect” when i 
ive. when every term is the limit of a p 
every progression or regression contain 
in the series. (IMP 103) 
SERIES, WELL-ORDERED 

A “well-ordered” series is one i 
of course, the null-class) has a first term. 
SEX 


t is condensed in itself and closed, 
rogression or regression, and 
ed in the series has a limit 


n which every sub-class (except, 
(IMP 93) ~ 


The whole conception of sex as a matter of natural delight, 
rising on occasion to poetry, sometimes lighthearted and gay, some- 
times passionate with a tragic profundity, lies outside the purview 


of the pedagogic moralists, to whom sex is wicked when it is com- 
vith deli : it is drab and habitual. 


bined with delight, and virtuous only when it b } 
Poetry and joy and beauty are thrust out of life by this morality of 
ugliness, and something stark and rigid is brought into all human 


relationships. From this outlook come prudery and petty-mindedness 
and the death of imagination. It may be that a freer outlook also 
has its dangers. But they are the dangers of life, not of death. 


(ESO 124-5) 
Answ t of ducation. Two 
i i i major part of sex ¢ : 
nswering questions 1$, @ j SRAI 


rules cover the ground. First, always give a tr l 
question; secondly, regard sex knowledge as exactly like any other 


knowledge. (EEC 213) 
SEX RELATIONS, HAPPINESS IN 
But I do say that the only sex relations that have real value 
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SEXUAL INTERCOURSE SIGNIFICANCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF 


are those in which there is no reticence and in which the whole 
personality of both becomes merged in a new collective personality. 
Of all forms of caution, caution in love is perhaps most fatal to true 
happiness. (CH 186) 
SEXUAL INTERCOURSE 

Men desire sexual intercourse, but they do not as a rule desire 
children strongly or often. Yet without the hope of children and 
its occasional realization, sexual intercourse remains for most people 
an isolated and separate pleasure, not uniting their personal life with 
the life of mankind, not continuous with the central purposes by 
which they live, and not capable of bringing that profound sense of 
fulfilment which comes from completion by children. (PSR 231) 
SEXUAL MORALITY 


Sexual morality, freed from superstition, is a simple matter. 


Fraud and deceit, assault, seduction of persons under age, are proper 


matters for the criminal law. Relations between adults who are free 
agents are a private matter, and should not be interfered with either 
by the law or by public o 


pinion, because no outsider can know 
whether they are good or bad. When children are involved the state 
becomes interested to the extent of seeing that they are properly 
educated and cared for, and it ought to insure that the father does 
his duty by them in the way of maintenance. But neither the state 
nor public opinion ought to insist on the parents living together if 
Ka PEE: ectacle of parents’ quarrels is far worse 
at $ De than the separation of the parents could possibly be. 


SHREWDNESS 
er Berean when it is genuine, belongs more to the unconscious 
nio e conscious part of our nature, It is, I suppose, the main 
quality required for success in business. From a moral point of 
view, it is a humble quality, since it is always selfish; yet it suffices 
21) 


the sp 


to keep men from the worst crimes. (SE 
SIGN 
see LANGUAGE 


SIGNIFICANCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 


But there is also a 

: Purely psychological th ienificance- 
In this theory a spoken sentence is T E rr f cea of 
a certain kind, and a heard sentence: seeCQUses 


e is “significant” if its effects 
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THEORY OF 


SIGNIFICATION SLAVE LABOR CAMPS 


are of a certain kind. The psychological theory of significance con- 

sists in defining these kinds. (IMT 238-9) 

SIGNIFICATION 
There are, we said, two sides to signification, which we may call 

subjective and objective respectively. The subjective side has to 


do with the state of the person uttering the sentence, while the ob- 
ld make the sentence true or 


jective side has to do with what wou. 
false. (HK 112) 
SIMILAR 

We may now state our definitio. 
class is said to be “similar” to another when 
lation of which the one class is the domain, 
converse domain. (IMP 16) 
SIMULTANEITY 

Thus, so far as observers on the earth are concerned, the defini- 
tion of simultaneity will work well enough, so long as we are dealing 
with events on the surface of the earth. It gives results which are 
consistent with each other, and can be used for terrestrial physics 
in all problems in which we can ignore the fact that the earth moves. 


(ABCR 45) 
SIN 


n of similarity as follows: One 
there is a one-one Te- 


while the other is the 


What I do wish to do is to make people aware that thee is 
nothing outside human desires, hu and human sins tha 
can push the world toward disaster. Fs 3 
_ The conception of sin which is bound up with Christian oa 
is one that does an extraordinary amount of harm, since it altor 
people an outlet for their sadism which they b 
and even noble. (RUC 8) y 

‘ ‘enti k behavior, more- 

e Those who have a em outlook papas E 
5 it i i el an y 

T, find it impossible to ta y n A oe 


that what we do has its origin in our heredi h auses, rather 
our environment, and that it is by control of these ¢ 5 


than by denunciation, that conduct injurious is to be prevented. 
(OSE 39) 


SLAVE LABOR CAMPS a 
Th Russia the inhumanities not UNS rope tee bor eas 
of early British jndustrialism are inflicted in the ene ae Lae, 
which have become aD integral part of the Soviet e 5 


PE 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
SOCIAL COHESION 


nature is not to be trusted with irresponsible power, and where 
responsible power exists, appalling cruelties are to be expected. 


(BOD 16) 
SOCIAL COHESION 


Social cohesion, which started with loyalty to a group reinforced 
by the fear of enemies, grew by processes partly natural and partly 
deliberate until it reached the vast conglomerations that we now know 
as nations. (AAI 16) : 

A creed or sentiment of some kind is essential for social co- 
hesion, but if it is to be a source of strength it must be genuinely 
and deeply felt by the great majority of the population, including 
a considerable percentage of those upon whom technicai efficiency 
depends, Where these conditions are absent, governments may seek 
to produce them by censorship and Persecution; but censorship and 


persecution, if they are severe, cause men to become out of touch with 
reality, and ignorant or obvious of facts which it is important to 
know. (P 154) 


SOCIAL CONTRACT 

The “social contract,” 
pletely mythical, is a cont 
raison d'etre if they are dep: 

The theory that gove 
course, pre-evolutionary, 
cough, must have grown 


in the only sense in which it is not Come 
Tact among conquerors, which loses its 
rived of the benefits of conquest. (P 184) 
rnment was created by a contract is, of 
Government, like measles and whooping 


up gradually, though, like them, it could 
be introduced suddenly into new regions such as the South Sea 
Islands. Before men had studied anthropology they had no idea of 
the psychological mechanisms j i i 


| cus proved useful. But as a legal fiction, 
to justify government, the theory of the social contract has some 
measure of truth. (HWP 633) 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 

Gradually, through the investigation of these questions, Í have 
come to a certain philosophy of life, guided always by the desire 
to discover some way in which men, with the congenital characteris- 
ties which nature has given them, can live together in societies 
without devoting themselves to making each other miserable. The 
keynote of my social philosophy, from a Scientific point of view, is 


So 


SOCIALISM SOCIAL! 
ISM 
gy and the practice of judging social 


the emphasis upon psycholo; 
an character. (WIBII 14-5) 


institutions by their effects upon hum. 
SOCIALISM 

Let us begin by a definition of Socialism. The definition must 
consist of two parts, economic and political. The economic part 
consists in State ownership of ultimate economic power, which in- 
volves, as a minimum, land and minerals, capital, banking, credit 
and foreign trade. The political part requires that the ultimate polit- 


ical power should be democratic. (IPI 140-1) 

Socialism, like everything else that is vital, is rather a tendency 
than a strictly definable body of doctrine. A definition of Socialism 
1s sure either to include some views which many would regard as not 
Socialistic, or to exclude ot be included. But 


T thi hers which claim to 
i think we shall come nearest to the essence of Socialism by defining 
it as the advocacy of communa 


] ownership of land and capital. 
(RF 1) p P 


Socialism from the first had aimed at certain goals: a nearer 
approach to equality, a greater control by wage-earners over the 
conditions of their work, a diminution of irresponsible power, and, 
as result and incentive, an ultimate immense increase in genera 
happiness. The realization of these aims, the Socialists thought, re- 
quired certain means, which were painful to the rich; fear of the 
means produced opposition, opposition led to bitterness and class 
war, and in the end there were many in whom hatred of opponents 
outweighed the original humanitarian motive. Marx sanctified the 
hatred and the strife. The gain to the wage-earner became emotion- 
ally, and even intellectually, less important than the injury to the 
capitalist. The present Soviet system is an externalization of Marx’s 


liverish misanthropy- CTR 9-10) 
What do we mean by “socialism”? The word is often used 
difficult to give it a precise meaning. The 

ic and one 


one econom 


very vaguely, but it is not 
ists of two parts, a 
tribution of goods, 


definition of socialism consi 
Pouca one concerned with pro 

e other with the distribution of power- 
of As regards production, all 
the state; though perhap ma 
Possession to some large body of producers OF consumers, suc! ie 
a trade-union or a co-operative tribution, wha 
fixed by 4 public authority, 


is paid for each kind of work must be 
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SOCIALISM, GUILD SOCIETY, SCIENTIFIC 


with a minimum of what is required for bare necessaries, and a 
maximum of what will give the greatest incentive to efficient work. 
There is no need of equality of income for all as part of the defini- 
tion of socialism; the fact that Chaliapin is paid more than a scene- 
shifter does not suffice to prove that Russia is still bourgeois. What 
is essential is that a man should not be able to extort profit by his 
possession of means of production, whether land or capital. But 
socialism certainly has as its ideal equality of income, subject only 
to such modification as may be imposed by the special needs of 
various classes of workers. (PIC 98-9) 
SOCIALISM, GUILD 


The application of this same principle of group autonomy to 
industry is the source of the doctrines of guild socialism. This is 
a subject upon which there is a considerable literature, and it would 
overweigh one part of our subject to enter upon its niceties. I will 
only say, therefore, that an industry could win autonomy, in prac- 
tice, by the same methods that have been practiced by the churches, 
and that I believe it very desirable that all the greater industries 
should do so. (PIC 232.233) i 

SOCIALISM, POLITICS OF 


On the political side, socialism is not compatible with autocracy 
a oligarchy, but demands that all sane adults should have an equal 
: are of ultimate Political power. Even the Bolsheviks, who oppose 
¢ eee during the time of transition, regard it as part of their 
ideal, and admit that socialism will not be fully realized until it is 
possible to restore liberal democratic institutions such as universal 
suffrage, free speech, and free press. (PIC 99) 
SOCIETY, EVILS OF 

Bolshevik theory s rr b ing i 
r, = í y concentrating its atten- 
Hee are oe evil, namely, Inequality of wealth which k believes 
to be at the bottom of all others. I do not believe any one evil can 
be thus isolated, but if I had to select one as the i f political 
evils, I should select inequality of power. (PTB 16n pe De 
SOCIETY, SCIENTIFIC j 


eems to me to € 


If a scientific society is to survive the self-assertiy which 
leads to wars will have to be curbed by authorit AL ne it 
will have to be restrained in many directions lie eae y 
sible to restrain it in harmful directions without Ai Moeng 


SOCIETY, THE GOOD SOLIPSISM 


rections that are desirable. If so, safety will have been purchased at 
the expense of dullness. But this is a doubtful speculation, and we 
may hope that it is a mistaken one. 

Science may be a boon if war can be abolished and democracy 
and cultural liberty preserved. If this cannot be done, science will 
precipitate evils greater than any that mankind has ever experienced. 


(BOD 16) 


SOCIETY, THE GOOD 
see HUMAN EXCELLENCE 


SOCRATES 

The Platonic Socrates consi 
nothing, *and is only wiser than o 
nothing; but he does not think know 
trary, he thinks the search for knowledge 
He maintains that no man sins wittingly, 
edge is needed to make all men perfectly virtuous. 


SOCRATIC METHOD 
tment by the Socratic 


The matters that are suitable for trea 
have already enough knowledge to 


method are those as to which we 

come to a right conclusion, but have failed, through confusion © 
thought or lack of analysis, to make the best logical use of what we 
know. A question such as “what is justice?” is eminently suited for 
discussion in a Platonic dialogue. We all freely use the words “just” 
and “unjust,” and, by examining the ways in which we use them, 
we can arrive inductively at ion that will best suit with 


the definiti! t ; 
usage. All that is needed is knowledge of how the words in question 
are used. But when our inquiry is concluded, we have made only a 


linguistic discovery, not a discovery in ethics. (HWP 93) 


SOLIPSISM 

Thus I am reduced to what is called “‘solipsism”, 
that I alone exist. This is a view which is hard to refute, but 
still harder to believe. I once received a letter from a philosopher 
who professed to be a solipsist, but was surprised that there were no 
others! Yet this philosopher was by way of believing that no one 
else existed. This shows that solipsism is not really believed even by 
those who think they are convinced of its truth. (OP 291) 

Thus if we cannot be sure of the independent existence of ob- 
jects, we shall be left alone in a desert—it may be that the whole 


ai 


stently maintains that he knows 
thers in knowing that he knows 
ledge unobtainable. On the con- 
of the utmost importance. 
and therefore only knowl- 


(HWP 92) - 


je. the theory 


SORCERY 
SOLITUDE 


outer world is nothing but a dream, and that we alone he T se 
an uncomfortable possibility; but although it cannot be strict Eigen 
to be false, there is not the slightest reason to suppose it is . 
(o au distinguish two kinds of solipsism, which I shall et 
“dogmatic” and “skeptical” respectively. The dogmatic pong a 
above statement, says “There is nothing beyond data,” w. fe ia 
skeptical kind says “There is not known to be anything e ia 
data.” No grounds exist in favor of the dogmatic form, ay x a% 
just as difficult to disprove existence as to prove it, when wha 
concerned is something which is not a datum. (HK 176) 

see SCEPTICISM í 
SOLITUDE 


A certain degree of isolation both in space and time is essential 


(UE 69-70) 


SOME 
see ALL 


SOPHISTS 


This explains the popularit 
their unpopularity with another, 
more impersonal purposes, and 
genuinely concerned with philos 
caturing and vilifying them, but 
mics. (HWP 75) 


SORCERY 


y of the Sophists with one class and 
But in their own minds they served 
it is clear that many of them were 
ophy. Plato devoted himself to cari- 
they must not be judged by his pole- 


ginally, considered a peculiarly feminine 


on women began in the fifteenth century 
e seventeenth ci 


>» published 


gourmet ee 
SPACE 


hearts. The commonest accusation against witches, at this time, was 
that of causing bad weather. (RAS 97) $ 
SOUL, THE 

3 The “soul,” as it first appeared in Greek thought, had a reli- 
gious though not a Christian origin. It seems, so far as Greece was 
concerned, to have originated in the teaching of the Pythagoreans, 
who believed in transmigration, and aimed at an ultimate salvation 
which was to consist of liberation from the bondage to matter which 
the soul must suffer so long as it is attached to a body. The Pytha- 
goreans influenced Plato, and Plato influenced the Fathers of the 
Church; in this way the doctrine of the soul as something distinct 
from the body became part of Christian doctrine. Other influences 
entered in, notably that of Aristotle and that of the Stoics; but Pla- 
tonism, particularly in its later forms, was the most important pagan 
element in patristic philosophy. (RAS 114-5) 

SOVEREIGNTY 

_ There is no more justific 
eignty on the part of a state than there wo 


on the part of an individual. (PI 154) 
ee PUBLIC OPINION, INTERNATIONAL 


SOVIET RUSSIA 

see POWER, UNRESTRICTED 

SPACE 

$ There are two great types of spatial theory, the one represented 
y Newton, the other by Leibniz. These two are brought face to 


face in the controversy with Clarke. Both result from emphasizing 
If we take two points A 


a or other of the following pair of ideas. ; 
B, they have (1) a distance, which is simply & relation between 
the two, (2) an actual length, consisting of 50 much space, and 
stretching from A to B. If we insist on the former as the essence of 
Space, we get a relational theory; the terms A and B, whose distance 
s Spatial, must themselves be non-spatial, since they are not rela- 
ions. If we insist on the latter, the actual intervening length, we 
agd it divisible into an infinite number of points each like the end 
Points A and B. This alternative gives the Newtonian theory of 
absolute space consisting not in an assemblage of possible relations, 
ran in an infinite collection of actual points. The objection ac News 
On’s theory is, that it is self-contradictory; the objection to Leibniz’s, 
that it is plainly inconsistent with the facts, and, in the end, just as 


ation for the claim to absolute sover- 
uld be for a similar claim 
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ECTIVE SPACE-TIME, PHYSICAL 

SPACE, PERSP 

—_ SPACETIME, PHYSICAL 
i i free from both these de- 

tradictory as Newton’s. A theory ; b h 

A much to be desired, as it will be something which philosophy 

has not hitherto known. (PL 112-3) 

SPACE, PERSPECTIVE 


Perspective space is the system of “points of view” of m 
spaces (perspectives), or, since “points of view” have not been de- 
fined, we may say it is the system of the private spaces themselves. 

2 


(KEW 95) 


SPACE, PHYSICAL AND PERCEPTUAL 
It follows that the space of percepts, like the 


a physical object in physical space, 


all my percepts are in my head, even the most 
- Physical and perceptual space have relations, 
ure to grasp the difference be- 
source of confusion, (OP 138) 
SPACE-TIME 

Moreover, the Space and tin 


ne reckonings are no longer inde- 
pendent of each other. 


If you alter the way of reckoning position 
alter the time interval between two events. 


reckoning time, you may also alter the dis- 
two events, 


» as before, divide off one of the four as quite 
independent of the other three, (ABCR 60-1) 


SPACE-TIME, PHYSICAL 


Physical Space-time, as we have seen, 
perceptual space and time; 
also all unobserved o 


is an inference from 
erved occurrences, and 
But since it is inferential, the lo- 
it is also inferential. The locating of 


= SPEECH 


events concerned, and it is partly by means of them that unobserved 
events are located in space-time. (HK 326) 


SPARTA 

A Sparta had a double effect on Greek thought: through the real- 
ity, and through the myth. Each is important. The reality enabled 
the Spartans to defeat Athens in war; the myth influenced Plato’s 
political theory, and that of countless subsequent writers. The myth, 
fully developed, is to be found in Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus; the 
ideals that it favours have had a great part in framing the doctrines 
of Rousseau, Nietzsche, and National Socialism. (HWP 94) 


SPECIALIZATION 

Narrow specialization, 
which shall be of service to our age. 
life and all science—Europe, Asia, 
and psychology. The task is almost super-human. All that the present 


author can hope to do is to make some men conscious of the problem 
and of the kind of directions in which solutions are to be sought. 


(ISP xviii-xix) 
SPECTRUM 
The separated colours are called a spectrum, so that a spectro- 
Scope is an instrument for seeing a spectrum. The essential feature 
of the spectroscope is the prism through which the light passes, which 
refracts different colours differently, and so makes them separately 
visible. The rainbow is a natural spectrum, caused by refraction of 
Sunlight in raindrops. (ABCA 37) : 
gh a gas that is not glowing, 


When white light is passed throu, 
and then aca: i the spectroscope, it is found that there are dark 
lines, which are to a great extent (though not by any gtd ons 
pletely) identical with the bright lines that were emitted bythe ger 
ing gas. These dark lines are called the “absorption-spectrum ar e 
gas, whereas the bright lines are called the “emission-specirum- 


(ABCA 38) 


SPEECH 

; i excep- 
_ We may say, generally, that speech consists, iiih rE RE 
tions, of noises made by persons with are on a acities 
actions by other persons. Its indicative and ee PE a 
owever, remain fundamental, since it is owing to them tat, 


therefore, cannot produce a philosophy 
It is necessary to embrace all 
and America, physics, biology, 
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SPINOZA STATE, ORGANIC VIEW OF THE 


hear speech, it can cause us to act in a manner appropriate to some 
feature of the environment which is perceived by the speaker but not 


by the hearer, or which the speaker remembers from past perception. 
(IMT 30-1) 


SPINOZA 

Spinoza (1643-77) is the noblest and most lovable of the great 
philosophers. Intellectually, some others have surpassed him, but 
ethically, he is supreme. As a natural consequence, he was consid- 
ered, during his lifetime and for a century after his death, a man 
of appalling wickedness. He was born a Jew, but the Jews ex- 
communicated him. Christians abhorred him equally; although his 
whole philosophy is dominated by the idea of God, the orthodox 
accused him of atheism. (HWP 569) 

We cannot accept his method, but that is “because we cannot 
accept his metaphysic. We cannot believe that 


f was necessary, and 
was bound up with the most essential parts of his doctrine. (HWP 
572) 


see ETERNITY, UNDER THE ASPECT OF 

SPIRIT, LIFE OF THE 

The life of the spirit centers round impersonal feeling, as the 
of the mind centers round impersonal thought. In this sense, all 


; ; RE spirit, though its greatness is derived 
from its being also intimately bound up with the life of instinct. 


life 


ious delusion. A machine is essentially or- 
has parts which co-operate to produce a 
arts have no value on 


is, but we can 
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STATE, THE STOICISM 


ciety “organic,” it is from machinery that we shall necessarily derive 
our imaginative models, since we do not know how to make society 


a living animal. (FIE 159) 


STATE, THE 
The State, in spite of what Anarchists urge, seems a necessary 


institution for certain purposes. Peace and war, tariffs, regulation 
of sanitary conditions and of the sale of noxious drugs, the preser- 
vation of a just system of distribution; these, among others, are func- 
tions which could hardly be performed in a community in which 


there was no central government. (RF 137) 


STATE, THE WORLD 
Apart from national cohesion within the State, which is 


all that State education attempts to achieve at present, international 
cohesion, and a sense of the whole human race as one co-operative 
unit, is becoming increasingly necessary, if our scientific civilization 
is to survive. I think this survival will demand, as a minimum con- 
dition, the establishment of a world State, and the subsequent institu- 
tion of a world-wide system of education designed to produce loyalty 


to the world State. (ESO 26) 


STATE, WITHERING AWAY OF THE 

All the burning political questions of our time, according to the 
Communists, are questions of class conflict, and will disappear when 
the State will no 


the division of classes disappears. Accordingly 


lon i ince the State is essentially an engine of power 
e eE in the class conflict. (PTB 


designed to give the victory to one side i 


152) 


STOICISM ; 
The place of stoicism in life has, perhaps, been hii eee 
derestimated in recent times, particularly by progressive ane i; 
ists. When misfortune threatens, there are two ways of deal ing yn 
the situation: we may try to ne tne aa at eee 
that we wi et it with fortitude. The tormet i 
where var Ai without cowardice; but the latter AeA 
Sooner or later, for any one who is not prepared to be the slave 
fear. This attitude constitutes stoicism. (IPI 22) g 
Stoicism, unlike the earlier purely Greek phios P: 
tionally narrow, and in a certain sense fanatical; but 1 
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STUFF OF THE WORLD SUBJECTIVITY 


religious elements of which the world felt the need, and which the 
Greeks seemed unable to supply. (HWP 252) 

These passages bring out very clearly the inherent contradic- 
tions in Stoic ethics and theology. On the one hand, the universe is 
a rigidly deterministic single whole, in which all that happens is the 
result of previous causes. On the other hand, the individual will is 
completely autonomous, and no man can be forced to sin by outside 
causes. This is one contradiction, and there is a second closely con- 
nected with it. Since the will is autonomous, and the virtuous will 
alone is good, one man cannot do either good or harm to another; 
therefore benevolence is an illusion. (HWP 266) 

STUFF OF THE WORLD 


The stuff of the world may be called physical or mental or both 
or neither, as we please; in fact, the words serve no purpose. There 
is only one definition of the words that is unobjectionable: “Physical” 
is what is dealt with by physics, and “mental” is what is dealt with 
by psychology. When, accordingly, I speak of “physical” space, I 
mean the space that occurs in physics. (OP 142) 

SUBJECT 


_ The question whether all Propositions are reducible to the 
subject-predicate form is one of fundamental importance to all phi- 
losophy which uses the notion of substance. (PL 12) 


SUBJECTIVISM 
see AUGUSTINE 


SUBJECTIVITY 


We have been using the word “ 
pages, and it is time to consider exactl 
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are standing in a row in one phot 


SUBMISSION, IMPULSE OF SUBSTANCES 
ameras to be alike. But if four actors 
ograph, they will be standing in a 
row in another; this is an “objective” feature of the impression. And 
the differences in the visual impressions of a number of spectators 
with normal eyesight are exactly analogous to the differences in the 
photographs; so also are the likenesses. Thus the “subjectivity” that 
we are speaking about at present is something belonging to the phy- 
sical world, not to psychology. (OP 154) 

In describing the world, subjectivity is a vice. Kant spoke of 
himself as having effected a “Copernican revolution,” but he would 
have been more accurate if he had spoken of a “Ptolemaic counter- 
revolution,” since he put Man back at the center from which Cop- 


ernicus had dethroned him. (HK xi) 


if it is far off, assuming all the c 


SUBMISSION, IMPULSE OF 
The impulse of submission, which is just as real and just as 
common as the impulse to command, has its roots in fear. The most 
unruly gang of children ever imagined will become completely amen- 
able to the orders of a competent adult in an alarming situation, such 
as a fire; when the War came, the Pankhursts made their peace wit 
Lloyd George. Whenever there is acute danger, the impulse of most 
people is to seek out authority and submit to it; at such moments, 


few would dream of revolution. (P 19) 


SUBSTANCE os 

If a substance is only defined by its predicates—and this is 
essential to the Identity of Indiscernibles—then it would seem to be 
identical with the sum of those predicates. In that case, to say that 
such and such a substance exists, js merely 4 compendious way of 


a i i i i in the 
Saying that all its predicates exist. Predicates do not inhere at 
han that in which letters inhere in the 


Substance in any other sense t 
alphabet. (PL 59) 

A A philosophy of substance, we may say generally 
he ther a monism or a monadism. A monism is necess 
tic, and a monadism, when it is logical, is as necessa 
(PL 172) 


SUBSTANCES 
Names of substances not 
such as “milk,” “wood,” are apt 
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, should be 
arily pantheis- 
rily atheistic. 


Ilections of individuals, 


iously co 
erate d ostensively when they 


to be learne 


SUCCESS SURPLUS VALUS, CRITICISM OF MARX'S THEORY OF 
SS Řmmmaamamamamsms 


i iliar i i ic theory is an at- 

denote things familiar in everyday life. The atomic t 7 
tempt to identify this class of objects with the former, so that milk, 
for instance, is a collection of milky individuals (molecules), just 
as the human race is a collection of men, women, and children. (HK 
69) 
SUCCESS s \ 

What I do maintain is that success can only be cne ingredient 
in happiness, and is too dearly purchased if all the other ingredi- 
ents have been sacrificed to obtain it. (CH 49) 
SUCCESSOR 


The successor of the number of terms in the class a_is the num- 


ber of terms in the class consisting of a together with x, where x is 
any term not belonging to the class, (IMP 23) 
see POSTERITY OF A GIVEN NATURAL NUMBER 


SUICIDE, MORALITY OF 
see CREATIVITY 


SUPRALAPSARIANS 

They may even find a justification of 
the theology of the supralapsarians, 
in circumstances which made it certain that he would sin, in order 


that his Creator might have the opportunity of exercising the virtue 
of justice by punishing him. (SSI 21) 


the agent provocateur in 


who held that God placed man 


SURPLUS VALUE, CRITICISM OF MARX'S THEORY OF 


He may mean either of two things. He may be giving a mere 
verbal definition of the word “value”: when I speak of the “value” 
of a commodity (he may be saying), I mean the amount of labor 
required to produce, or rather, such quantity of other commodities 
as an equivalent amount of labor would produce. Or, again, he may 


be using “value” in an ethical sense: he may mean that goods ought 
to exchange in Proportion to the labor involved, and would do so in 
a world ruled by economic justice. If he adopts the first of these 
alternatives, most of the Propositions in his theory of value become 
trivial, while those which assert a connection between value and price 
become arbitrary and remain partly false. If he adopts the second 
alternative, he is no longer analyzing economic facts, but setting up 
an economic ideal . . . . Either the verbal or the ethical alternative as 
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SYMBOL SYNCATEGORIMATIC 


the meaning of “value,” therefore, reduces Marx’s economic theory 
to a state of confusion. (FO 205) 

Marx’s theory of surplus value is simple in its main outline, 
though complicated in its details. He argues that a wage-earner pro- 
duces goods equal in value to his wages in a portion of the working 
day, often assumed to be about half, and in the remainder of his 
working day produces goods which become the property of the capi- 
talist although he has not had to make any payment for them. Thus 
the wage-earner produces more than he is paid for; the value of this 
additional product is what Marx calls “surplus value.” (FO 201) 

I cannot accept Marx’s theory of value, nor yet, in his form, the 
theory of surplus value. The theory that the exchange value of a 
commodity “is proportional to the labor involved in its production, 
which Marx took over from Ricardo, is shown to be false by Ricardo’s 
theory of rent, and has long been abandoned by all non-Marxian 


economists. The theory of surplus value rests upon Malthus’s theory 
of population, which Marx elsewhere rejects. Marx’s economics do 
but are built up by the alternate 


not form a logically coherent whole, the : 
acceptance and rejection of older doctrines, as may suit his conve- 
nience in making out a case against the capitalists. (WNCO 133) 


Marx’s magnum opus, “Capital,” added bulk and substance to 
contributed the theory of 


the theses of the Communist Manifesto. It J 
surplus value, which professed to explain the actual mechanism of 
capitalist exploitation. This doctrine is very complicated and is 
scarcely tenable as a contribution to pure theory. It is rather to be 
Viewed as a translation into abstract terms of the hatred with which 
Marx regarded the system that coins wealth out of human lives, a 
it is in this spirit, rather than in that of disinterested analysis, that 
it has been read by its admirers. (RF 18) 


SYMBOL 
see LANGUAGE 
SYMMETRICAL RELATION 
Thus a relation is symmetrica 
and B, it also holds between B and 


SYMMETRY 
see ASYMMETRY 


SYNCATEGORIMATIC 
Sometimes it is sai 


| if, whenever it holds between A 
A. (KEW 50) 


PEIS 
d that some words are “syncategorimatic, 
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TIC 
SYNDICALISM SYNTHE 

penne ee Ee SYNTHETIC 
which apparently means that they have no significance by themselves, 
but contribute to the significance of sentences in which they occur. 
According to this way of speaking, proper names are not syncate- 
gorimatic, but whether this can be a definition is a somewhat doubt- 


ful question. In any. case, it is difficult to get a clear definition of 
the term, “syncategorimatic.” (HK 73-4) 


SYNDICALISM 


Syndicalism stands essentially for the point of view of the pro- 
ducer as opposed to that of the consumer; it is concerned with re- 
forming actual work, and the organization of industry, not merely 
with securing greater rewards for work. From this point of view its 
vigor and its distinctive character are derived, It aims at'substituting 


industrial for political action, and at using Trade Union organization 


for purposes for which orthodox Socialism would look to Parliament. 
(RF 62) 


SYNTHETIC 


All the propositions which ar 


5 € not tautologies we shall call “syn- 
thetic.” The simplest kinds 


of propositions must be synthetic, in 
And if logic or pure mathematics can 
leading to knowledge that is not tauto- 

of knowledge other than logic and pure 
mathematics, (AOM 173) 
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TAOISM 
gene ey book, or rather the book attributed to him, is very 
Seta is ideas were developed by his disciple Chuang-Tze, who 
wee interesting than his master. The philosophy which both ad- 
ofal i bas one of freedom. They thought ill of government, and 
ages erences with nature. They complained of the hurry of 
Se he ec, which they contrasted with the calm existence cf those 
nits 7 called the pure men of old.” There is a flavor of mysti- 
SEIE deer ag of the Tao, because in spite of the multiplicity 
esd git ings the Tao is in some sense one, SO that if all live ac- 
ing to it there will be no strife in the world. (PC 198-9) 


TEACHER, FUNCTION OF THE 
The function of the teacher, however, js not merely to mitigate 


s taie o current controversies. He has more positive tasks to per- 
ikt a he cannot be a great teacher unless he is inspired by a 
the in Lee these tasks. Teachers are more than any other class 
apne ardians of civilization. They should be intimately aware of 
civilization is, and desirous of imparting a civilized attitude to 


their pupils. (UE 117) 


hi No man is fit to educate unless 
imself, with his own rights and his own personality, 
BES in a jig-saw puzzle, or a soldier in a regiment, or & citizen in 

State. Reverence for human personality is the beginning of wisdom, 


in every social question, but above all in education. (SE 205) 
ht to be any one’s whole pro- 


ret I do not think that education oug 
ession: it should be undertaken for at most two hours a day by 
People whose remaining hours are spent away from children. The 
Society of the young is fatiguing, especially when strict discipline is 
avoided, (IPI 244) 


he feels each pupil an end in 
not merely a 
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TENSORS 
TEACHERS, MARRIED 


Teachers ought to encourage intelligent disagreement on the 
part of their pupils, even urging them to read books having op 
ions opposed to those of the instructor. But this is seldom done, un 
the result that much education consists in the instilling of unfounde 
dogma in place of a spirit of inquiry. This results, not necessarily 
from any fault in the teacher, but from a curriculum which demands 


too much apparent knowledge, with a consequent need of haste and 
undue definiteness. (ESO 163) 


TEACHERS, MARRIED 


Education authorities are of the opinion that those who have to 
deal with the young ought always to be unhappy spinsters. This view 
shows gross psychological ignorance, and could not be ‘entertained 
by any one who had watched closely the emotional development of 
young children. (MM 192-3) 


TEACHERS, TRAINING 


If I had to direct the training of teachers, there are two things 
that I should specially impress upon them: F: irst, that a man’s public 
duty is toward mankind as a whole, not toward any subordinate group 
such as a nation or a class, Secondly, that a good community is a 
community of good men and women—of men and women, that is to 
say, who live freely but not destructively or oppressively. (PIC 269) 
TEACHING DIFFICULTIES 
see EXAMINATIONS 


TENSORS 


into supposing we have di 
in different words. This i 
Some laws which seem plausib 
into another; these are impos: 
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TESTS, INTELLIGENCE THEOCRACY 


: The method of tensors contains the answer to a question which 
is rendered urgent by the arbitrary character of our co-ordinates. How 
can we know whether a formula expressed in terms of our co-ordi- 
nates expresses something which describes the physical occurrences, 
and not merely the particular co-ordinate system which we happen 
to be employing? (AOM 63) 
TESTS, INTELLIGENCE 

This is a merit in the intelligence tests, which are.too little used 
in England, though in America they are relied upon to an extent for 
which there is, to my mind, no scientific justification. Their merit 
is not that they are infallible—no test can be that—but that they 


bring out niore or less correct results on the whole, and that they do 
not demand the exhausting and nerve-racking preparation which is 
(ESO 165) 


required for the usual type of examination. 
TESTS, PSYCHOLOGICAL 


Then again, there are the psycho 
applied to recruits for the American army during the war. I am very 


sceptical of the possibility of testing anything except average intelli- 
gence by such methods, and I think that, if they were widely adopted, 
they would probably lead to many persons of great artistic capacity 
being classified as morons. would have happened 
to some first-rate mathematicians. 
goes with general disability, but this would not 
of tests which psychologists recommended to 
ment. (I 52-3) 
THE 
see ALL 
THEOCRACY 

olitical part —which may be called 
Conner hich Pas assumed a new im- 


logical tests of intelligence, as 


the American govern- 


a theocracy—is a form of oligarchy w. ni € r 
Portance in recent years. It had an older form, which survived in 
and in the Jesuit regime in Paraguay, 


but its ins wil ule in Geneva—apart from 
the a7 Sait oma like An ists in Munster. Still more modern 
was the Rule of the Saints, which ended in England at the Reer: 
ation, but survived for a considerable period in New England. a 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, this type of governmen! 


might have been thought permanently extinct. But it was revived by 
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HOUGHT 
THEORY, DYNAMICAL T 


Lenin, adopted in Italy and Germany, and seriously attempted in 
China. (P 187) 
THEORY, DYNAMICAL s 
There are, speaking broadly, three great types of dynamical 
theory. There is the doctrine of hard extended atoms, for which the 
theory of impact is the appropriate weapon. There is the doctrine 
of the plenum, of an all-pervading fluid, for which the modern doc- 
trine of the ether—the theory of Electricity, in fact—has at least pan 
tially forged the necessary weapons. And finally, there is the doctrine 
of unextended centres of force, with action at a distance, for which 
Newton supplied the required Mathematics. (PL 90) 


THINGS 


We must include in our definition of a “thing” those of its 
aspects, if any, which are not observed. Thus we may lay down the 
following definition: Things are those series of aspects which obey 
the laws of physics. That such series exist is an empirical fact, which 
constitutes the verifiability of physics. (KEW 117) 


THIS 

“This” denotes whatever, 
occupies the center of attenti 
centric what is constant is so: 
“this” denotes a different o 
is constant is not the object 


use of the word. (HK 92) 


No description not involving some egocentric particular can 
have the peculiar property of “this,” namely that it applies on each 
occasion of its use to only one thing, but to different things 0n 
different occasions. (IMT 137) 
THOUGHT 


Men fear thought as they fear nothing else on earth—more than 
ruin, more even than death, Thought is subversive and revolution- 
ary, destructive and terrible; thought is merciless to privilege, eS 
tablished institutions, and comfortable habits; thought is anarchic 
and lawless, indifferent to authority; careless of the well-tried wisdom 
of the ages. Thought looks into the pit of hell and is not afraid. 
It sees man, a feeble speck, surrounded by unfathomable depths 
of silence; yet it bears itself Proudly, as unmoved as if it were lor 


at the moment when the word is used, 
on. With words which are not ego- 
mething about the object indicated, but 
bject on each occasion of its use: what 
denoted, but its relation to the particular 
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THOUGHT, FUNCTION OF 
TOLERANCE 


of . . 
eae cag Thought is great and swift and free, the light of 
: world, and the chief glory of man. (PSR 178-9) 

Cet FUNCTICN OF 
TAS essential practical function of “consciousness” and 
ius A that they enable us to act with reference to what is 

Sainte 589 a 
cage T r even though it is not at present stimulating 
THOUGHTS 
Baa we call our “thoughts” seem to depend upon the organi- 

of tracks in the brain in the same sort of way in which jour- 


n 
eys depend upon roads and railways. The energy used in thinking 
a deficiency of iodine 


ea, have a chemical origin: for instance, 
n a clever man into an idiot. (WIB 4) 
TIME 
see AUGUSTINE 
TIME, SUBJECTIVE 
so far as I can know it by 


The time-order of the past events in 
onnected with a quality of 


and others must feel remote. Jt must 
tness or remoteness that I 


Means 
eas of memory, must be ¢ my recollec- 
: some must feel recent 


e 
ne means of this felt quality of recen 
remembered events in a series when I am relying upon memory 


Te In traveling from percepts toward “the dark backward and 

which Ne time,” the present con ind have an order, 

jective eee to be correlated, with the ob- 

order j ime-order of the events to which my reco 

Boat. the present contents © my mind, which, 

jecti eng may be extended into the future, may 
ve” time. (HK 211-2) 


neon Timidity depends partly upon physical health: a given child is 
da e timid on a day when his digestion is out of order than on 3 
va when it is functioning properly- But timidity also depends upon 
cen mental causes: a child who is frequently punished or fre- 
ver ntly threatened with punishment will become timid; so will, con- 
da sely, a child who is always carefully guarded against minor 
pace (PAE 90) 
OLERANCE 


In the meantime, i 


by means of ex- 
be called “sub- 


f men and women could 


t would be well i 
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TOTALITARIANISM TRUTH 


remember, in sexual relations, in marriage, and in divorce, to prac- 
tice the ordinary virtues of tolerance, kindness, truthfulness, and 
justice. Those who, by conventional standards, are sexually virtuous, 
too often consider themselves thereby absolved from behaving like 
decent human beings. Most moralists have been so obsessed by sex 
that they have laid much too little emphasis on other more socially 


useful kinds of ethically commendable conduct. (OSE 41) 
see CHARITY 


TOTALITARIANISM 


In a totalitarian State such events as the rise of Buddhism or 
Christianity are scarcely possible, and not even by the greatest hero- 
ism can a moral reformer acquire any influence whatever. This is 
a new fact in human history, brought about by the much increased 
control over individuals which the modern technique of government 
has made possible. It is a very grave fact, and one which shows 


how fatal a totalitarian regime must be to every kind of moral pro- 
gress. (AAI 52) 
see LIBERALISM 


TRUE 


What an asserted sentence expresses is a belief; what makes 
it true or false is a fact, which is in general distinct from the belief. 
Truth and falsehood are external relations; that is to say, no analysis 
of a sentence or a belief will show whether it is true or false. (This 
does not apply to logic and mathematics, where truth or falsehood, 


as = case may be, follows from the form of the sentence. (HK 
111-2 


see SENTENCES, INDICATIVE 


TRUTH 


I conclude, therefore, 
be true in virtue of a relati 


there are men in Los 
in general terms, but 
ere observed facts are 


eason why “truth” should not be a 
wider conception than “knowledge.” (IMT 308) 


Although the above discussion h. 


as been so far very inconclu- 
sive, I find myself believing, 


at the end of it, that truth and knowl- 
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TRUTH 
mom eS 


edge are different, and that a proposition may be true although no 
method exists of discovering that it is so. In that case, we may 
accept the law of excluded middle. We shall define “truth” by refer- 


ence to “events” (I am speaking of non-logical truth), and “knowl- 


edge” by relation to “percepts.” Thus “truth” will be a wider 


conception than “knowledge.” (IMT 361) 

My definition of truth is that a belief is true when it corresponds 
to a fact. But how do I get to this correspondence with fact? I 
answer that while we don’t get as many facts as we should like, we 
do arrive at some: we get at our own feelings and sensations, which 
seem to be verifications of our previous beliefs. I think, therefore, 
that we cau say there is such a thing as a verification of a belief by 
getting facts that correspond to it in certain cases, but only in certain 
cases; there is an enormous superstructure that goes beyond that. 
Perhaps in the last analysis “correspondence” comes down to ex- 


pectedness. (TWW 18) 

_ _ A third point, perhaps not quite so certain as our previous two, 
is that the truth of memory cannot be wholly practical, as pragmatists 
wish all truth to be. It seems clear that some of the things I re- 
member are trivial and without any visible importance for the future, 
but that my memory is true (or false) in virtue of a past event, not 
in virtue of any future consequences of my belief. The definition 
of truth as the correspondence between beliefs and facts seems pe 
t only the prag- 


culiarly evident in the case of memory, as against no 
Matist definition but also the idealist definition by means © 


__ The purely formal definition of truth and falsehood offers ee 
difficulty, What is required is & formal expression of the a me 
AP position is true when it i its objective, and taise 
When it points away from it. ca 
Ney j is: that true propositions actu- 

ry simple account of this: we can Say ieee: ene T 


ally resemble their objectives in a Way in w 
called knowledge, pro- 


do not. (AM 273) i 
What we firmly believe, if it is true, is e 
vided it is either aie or inferred (logically or ee 
frat intuitive knowledge from which i pe logics ly. Da 
ly beli if it is not true, js called error- 1 
believe, if RE Te knowledge nor error, and also he sk me Maer 

hesitatingly, because it is, OF js derived from, something 
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TRUTH AND LOGIC TRUTH-FUNCTION 
a ee es 


not the highest degree of self-evidence, may be called probable opin- 
ion. (PP 217) 

TRUTH AND LOGIC 

see LOGIC 


TRUTH, CORRESPONDENCE THEORY OF 

The correspondence theory of truth, according to which the 
truth of basic propositions depends upon their relation to some oc- 
currence, and the truth of other propositions depends upon their 
syntactical relations to basic propositions. For my part, I adhere 
firmly to this last theory. (IMT 362-3) 
TRUTH, TECHNICAL 


Science thus encourages abandonment of the search for absolute 
truth, and the substitution of what may be called “technical” truth, 
which belongs to any theory that can be successfully employed in 
inventions or in predicting the future. “Technical” truth is a matter 
of degree: a theory from which more successful inventions and pre- 
dictions spring is truer than one which gives rise to fewer. “Knowl- 
edge” ceases to be a mental mirror of the universe, and becomes 
merely a practical tool in the manipulation of matter. (RAS 11-2) 
TRUTHFULNESS 

Rigid truthfulness in adults 
lutely indispensable if children 
teach that lying is a sin, 
their children, 


towards children is, of course, abso- 
are not to learn lying. Parents who 
and who nevertheless are known to lie by 
naturally lose all moral authority. The idea of speak- 
ing the truth to children is entirely novel; hardly anybody did it be- 
fore the present generation. I greatly doubt whether Eve told Cain 
and Abel the truth about apples; I am convinced that she told them 
she had never eaten anything that wasn’t good for her. (EEC 160-1) 

Truthfulness, as I mean it, is the habit of forming our opinions 
on the evidence, and holding them with that degree of conviction 
which the evidence warrants, This degree will always fall short of 
complete certainty, and therefore we must be always ready to admit 
new evidence against previous beliefs, Moreover, when we act on 4 
belief, we must, if possible, only take such action as will be useful 
even if our belief is more or less inaccurate; we should avoid actions 
which are disastrous unless our belief is exactly true. (SE 201-2) 
TRUTH-FUNCTION 


Given the truth or falsehood of p, or of p and q (as the case 
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TRUTH-FUNCTION, THEORY OF TWINS, IDENTICAL 


may be), we are given the truth or falsehood of the negation, dis- 
Junction, conjunction, incompatibility, or implication. A function of 
propositions which has this property is called a “truth-function.” 
(IMP 147) 


TRUTH-FUNCTION, THEORY OF 
The theory of truth-functions is the most elementary part of 


mathematical logic, and concerns everything that can be said by 
propositions using the words “or” and “not.” Thus “p and q” is the 
negation of “not-p and not-q.” The most general relation between 
p and q which allows us, given p, to infer q, is “not-p or q” Or 
suppose you want the most general relation which, given p and q, 
will enable you to infer T, this will be “not-p or not-q or r.” The 
law of excluded middle is “p oF not-p”; the law of contradiction is 
the negation of “p and not-p.” Two propositions are said to be 
“equivalent” when both are true or both are false, ie, when we 
have “either p-and-q, or not-p-and-not-q.” Two propositions which 
are equivalent are said to have the same “truth-value.” (IMT 325) 


TRUTH-VALUE 

see TRUTH-FUNCTION, THEORY OF 

TRUTHS, SELF-EVIDENT : 
But since proofs need premises, it is impossibl 


thing unless some things are accepted without proof. : 
fore ask ourselves: What sort of thing it is reasonable to believe 
Without proof? I should reply: The facts of sense-experience an 
the principles of mathematics an logic—including the inductive logic 
employed in science. These are thi ich we can hardly bring 
ourselves to doubt and as to which there is a large measure of agree- 
ment among mankind. But in matters aS to which men dice greai a 
as to which our own convictions are wavering, We should IgE 
Proofs, or, if proofs cannot þe found, we should be content to confess 


ignorance. (FAR 2-3) 


TWINS, IDENTICAL 
Studies of identica! 

aning the strength of 

tical twins usually have Ye e 

1s to be hoped that some scientific millionaire ee : 

Separating identical twins at arth, and bringing em up 


poi 


e to prove any- 
We must there- 


en made W 


] twins have be 
ts, but unfo 


congenital elemen 
a close similarity 


TWINS, IDENTICAL TWINS, IDENTICAL 
eee 


differing circumstances. I do not believe that, if a Queen gave birth 
to identical twins, one of whom was brought up in the Palace, and 
the other in a slum, their mental similarity at the age of twenty 
would be very close; but in the absence of experiment I must admit 
that my opinion is scarcely scientific. (ESO 44-45) 
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U 


UNCERTAINTY, HEISENBERG’S PRINCIPLE OF 
Men te mmn result of quantum theory, about which, in my 
ane y co muc! fuss has been made, namely, what is called Heis- 
a sce a a! principle. According to this there is a theoret- 
i Sage ° the accuracy with which certain connected quantities 
A vie taneously measured, In specifying the state of a physical 
X rath ere ne certain pairs of connected quantities; one such pair 
aur) n ar momentum (or velocity, 50 long as the mass is con- 
ther , another is energy and f course 4 commonplace 

no physical quantity can be measured with complete accuracy, 


ue had always been supposed that there was no theoretical limit 
e increase of accuracy obtainable by improved technique. Ac- 
this is not the case- (HK 24) 


cording to Heisenberg’s principle, 


UNCONSCIOUS, CREATIVENESS OF T 


i Most of the unconscious consists 0 
onal conscious thoughts, which have now become buried. It is 


possible to do this process of burying deliberately, and in this way 
d to do a lot o ork. I have found, 


rio unconscious can be le f useful w 

‘or example, that, if I have to write upon some rather difficult topic, 

the best plan is to think about it with great jntensity—the greatest 
ys and at the 


intensity of which I am capable—for a few hours or da 
so to speak, that the work is to proceed 


end of that time give orders, 

underground. After some months I return consciously to the topic 

and find that the work has been done. (CH 76) 
AL SOURCES OF 


UNHAPPINESS, PSYCHOLOGIC 

b The psychological sources of unhappiness, 
by psychiatrists in their extreme forms, mostly 

in unwise treatment during childhood. A child may 
may feel that another child is unjustly favoured at his expense; 


time. It is o 


HE 
f what were once highly emo- 


which are studied 
have their source 
be unloved, or 
e 


DI kaa 


IVERSALS 
UNIONISM, INDUSTRIAL UN 


result is almost sure to be a proneness to discontent and envy and 
hostility. (WIH 61) 
UNIONISM, INDUSTRIAL : 
Industrial unionism is a product of America, and from America 
it has to some extent spread to Great Britain. It is the natural form of 
fighting organization when the union is regarded as the means of 
carrying on the class war with a view, not to obtaining this or that 
minor amelioration, but to a radical revolution in the economic sys- 
tem. This is the point of view adopted by the “Industrial Workers 
of the World,” commonly known as the I.W.W. (RF 74) 
UNITED NATIONS 
see FOREIGN NATIONS, ATTITUDE TOWARD 
UNITED STATES, THE ‘ 
I have great faith in the stability of the United States. I think 


if that country did not exist, I should take a very much more pes- 
simistic view of the future. (ISI 9) 


UNITY 


All this I profoundly believe to be possible, provided the next 
few years are wisel 


y used in defensive military preparation and also— 
and this is equally important—in the revival of that sense of cultural 
unity of moral and intellectual values which united the Catholic world 
in the Middle Ages and the polite world in the 18th century. 

Ancient enmities and rivalries within the sphere of Western 
Europe must be forgotten, and we must face the new world in the 
knowledge that we have something to defend, the loss of which will 
impoverish mankind for many generations to come. (HCS 12) 
see DISCONTINUITY 
UNIVERSAL 

We speak of whatever is 
nature as things given in sensa’ 
this, a universal will be an 
particulars, and has those 
guish justice and whiteness 


UNIVERSALS 


The less purely logical argument is derived from analysis of 
ordinary propositions, such as “A precedes B.” Here “precedes 


functions as a universal, We can, by somewhat elaborate devices: 


given in sensation, or is of the same 
tion, as a particular; by opposition to 
ything which may be shared by many 
characteristics which, as we saw, distin- 
from just acts and white things. (PP 145) 
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USEFUL, THE 


UNIVERSITY, AN INTERNATIONAL 


define all uni i i 

a ki of particulars and “similarity,” or rather 

es eae remains a universal. The technical con- 

ee i o be that every adequate minimum vocabulary must 

as t east one universal word, but this word need only occur 
an adjective or verb; its use as â substantive is unnecessary. 


(RTC 688) 

In addition to our acquaintance with 
we also have acquaintance with what we 
is to say, general ideas, such as whiteness 
and so on. (PP 81) ¢ 
see AVICENNA 
UNIVERSITY, AN INTERNATIONAL 
t Te san institution required will be an international univer- 
Dok his should be in some neutral territory, analogous to the 

istrict of Columbia. It should be frankly designed to serve two 
aes one the purely academic, the other that of creating an 
iffusing an outlook calculated to prevent war and to promote loyalty 


to international ideals. (EAW 195) 


particular existing things, 
shall call universals, that 
diversity, brotherhood, 


UNVERIFIABLES 

‘a But the word “verifiables” 
wider than “things that human 
something wider in the ordinar 


is capable of meaning something - 
beings experience,” and does mean 
y usage of science. Science, when 


it believes itself to have established a causal law, allows itself to 


srligye in things which cannot be observed, and so does common 
ense. We conclude without hesitation that so-and-so is angry when 
he behaves in a certain way, although we cannot observe his anger. 
In a sense, an entity may be said to be “verifiable” when it has 

s of scientific 


been inferred in accordance with the recognized canon 


method. (RTC 707-8) 


advocate of utility, in the sense in which 
js a man who attaches intrinsic value only 
js that which helps 


EE 3 
1s view is questionable, 
hen this is what 


a physical satisfaction: 

us to gratify the needs and desires © a 

is really meant, the advocate of utility is certainly in the wrong 1 

he is enunciating i though in a world where 
a politician, since the 


many people are starving h be right as 


e may 


UTILITARIANISM UTOPIAS 


satisfaction of physical needs may be at the moment more urgent 
than anything else. (EEC 22) 


UTILITARIANISM 


At the age of fourteen I became convinced that the fundamental 
principle of ethics should be the promotion of human happiness, and 
at first this appeared to me so self-evident that I supposed it must 
be the universal opinion. Then I discovered, to my surprise, that 
it was a view regarded as unorthodox, and called Utilitarianism. 
(MRR 4) 

The ethic based upon the greatest happiness principle, which 
came to be known as utilitarianism, was, when taken seriously, some- 
what opposed to orthodox moral teaching. It is true that eminent 
divines, such as Bishop Butler, had adopted the principle, and that, 
until it became the watchword of the Radicals, no one found it 
objectionable. But any theory which judges the morality of an act 

y its consequences can only by a fortunate accident agree with 
the conventional view, according to which certain classes of acts are 
sinful without regard to their effects. No doubt the precept “Thou 
shalt not steal” is, in general, very sound, but it is easy to imagine 
circumstances in which a theft might further the general happiness. 


In a utilitarian system, all moral rules of the ordinary kind are liable 
to exceptions. (FO 92) 
see VIRTUE 


UTILITY AND CULTURE 


Apart, however, from the cases in which culture and direct 
utility can be combined, there is indirect utility of various different 
kinds, in the possession of knowledge which does not contribute to 
technical efficiency. I think some of the worst features of the modern 


world could be improved by a greater encouragement of such knowl- 
is a a less ruthless pursuit of mere professional competence. 


UTOPIAS 
see MORE’S UTOPIA 
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VAGUENESS 
Vagueness and accuracy are important n 
necessary ‘to understand. Both are a matter of degree. All thinking 


is vague to some extent, and complete accuracy js a theoretical ideal 
not practically attainable. To understand what is meant by accuracy, 
it will be well to consider first instruments of measurement, such as 
a balance or a thermometer. These are said to be accurate when 
they give different results for very slightly different stimuli, A clin- 
ical thermometer is accurate when it enables us to detect very slight 
differences in the temperature of the blood. We may say generally 
that an instrument is accurate in proportion as it reacts differently 
to very slightly different stimuli, When a small difference of stimulus 
produces a great difference of reaction, the instrument is accurate; 


in the contrary sense it is not. (AM 180-1) 


otions, which it is very 


VALUE 

There remains, however, @ vast field, traditionally included in 
philosophy, where scientific methods are inadequate. This field in- 
cludes ultimate questions of value; science alone, for example, can- 
not prove that it is bad to enjoy the infliction of cruelty. Whatever 
can be known, can be known by means of science; but things which 
are legitimately matters of feeling lie outside its province. 


(HWP 834) 


VALUE, MARX'S THEORY OF 

I cannot accept Marx’s theory of value, nor yet, jn his form, 

the theory of surplus value. The theory that the exchange value of 

a commodity is prop? ional to the labor involved in its production, 

which Marx took over from Ricardo, is shown to be false by Ric- 

ardo’s theory of rent, and has long been abandoned by all non- 
ts upon Mal- 


Marxian economists. The theory of surplus value res 


= (261 = 


VALUE 


oF 
VALUES, CONSEQUENCES OF THE SUBJECTIVE THEORY 


9, 
thus’s theory of population, which Marx elsewhere rejects. Marx's 
economics do not form a logically coherent whole, but are built up 
by the alternate acceptance and rejection of older doctrines, a3 an 
suit his convenience in making out a case against the capitalists. 
(IPI 126-7) 

VALUE, RICARDO’S THEORY OF 
Ricardo’s theory of value, 


E 5 o- 
a certain quantity of wheat, or of beer, or of t 
bacco, or of pins, or of books, 


wheat and a certain number 
have the same “value.” What 
the same value 


at questions as to “values” lie wooly 
outside the domain of knowledge. That is to say, when we asse 


that this or that has “value,” we are giving expression to our own 


emotions, not to a fact which would still be true if our personal 
feelings were different, (RAS 242) 


see SCIENCE AND VALUES 

VALUES, CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
The consequences of this 

place, there can be n 

what one man calls “ 


SUBJECTIVE THEORY OF i 
doctrine are considerable. In the i 
© such thing as “sin” in any absolute sense; 
sin” another may call “virtue,” and though they 
er on account of this difference, neither cap: Zd 
vict the other of intellectual error. Punishment cannot be ast 
on the ground that the criminal is “wicked,” but only on the HES 
that he has behaved in a way which others wish to gingo TIE? Aan] 
as a place of punishment for sinners, becomes quite irr 


(RAS 250-1) 
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VALU 
ES, SUBJECTIVITY OF VERIFICATION 


VALUES, SUBJECTIVITY OF 

aa thics, if the above analysis is correct, contains no statements, 
namel: r true or false, but consists of desires of a certain general kind, 
ae a as are concerned with the desires of mankind in gen- 
cuss or of gods, angels, and devils, if they exist. Science can dis- 
ee cause of desires, and the means for realizing them, but it 
cerned contain any genuinely ethical sentences, because it is con- 
aid with what is true or false. The theory which I have been 
of ating is a form of the doctrine which is called “subjectivity 

values. (RAS 249) 


VANITY 

aci Vanity, when it passes beyond a point, kills pleasure in every 
b ivity for its own sake, and thus leads inevitably to listlessness and 
oredom. Often its source is diffidence, and its cure lies in the 
Browth of self-respect. But this is only to be gained by successful 
activity inspired by objective interests. (CH 21) 


VERACITY 
Veracity, which I regard second only to kindly feeling, consists 
broadly in believing according to evidence and not because a belief 
is comfortable or a source of pleasure. In the absence of veracity, 
kindly feeling will often be defeated by self-deception. It used to 
h to maintain either that it is pleasant to be 


be common for the ric 
poor or that poverty is the result of shiftlessness. Some healthy 
people maintain that all illness is self-indulgence. I have heard fox- 


hunters argue that the fox likes being hunted. (FAR 2) 
VERIFIABILITY X 
it is not enough that it should 


For a proposition to be verifiable, 
be true, but it must also be such as we can discover to be true. Thus 
verifiability depends upon our capacity for acquiring knowledge, and 


not only upon the objective truth. (KEW 117) 


VERIFICATION he a f 
A “verifiable” proposition is one having a certain kind of cor- 


respondence with an experience; a “true” proposition is one having 
exactly the same kind of correspondence with a fact—except that the 
simplest type of correspondence, that which occurs in judgments of 
perception, js impossible in the case of all other judgments, since 
these involve variables. Since an experience is a fact, verifiable prop- 
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VIRTUE 
VICE 
ee 
ositions are true; but there is no Teason to suppose eet re KE 
propositions are verifiable, If, however, we assert positively ie 
there are true propositions that are not verifiable, we abandon Pi i 
empiricism. Pure empiricism, finally, is believed by no one, ae 
we are to retain beliefs that we all regard as valid, we mut ate 
principles of inference which are neither demonstrative nor deri 
from experience, (IMT 383) 

When the statement 
there is a process called « 
of the statement with the 
primary language, the eyi 
or of a set of such exp 
tences describing ex, 
fication is as follow 
S; then you have 


comes first and the evidence afterwards 
verification,” which involves confronta ie 
evidence. In the case of a statement in 7 
dence must consist of a sensible epena 
eriences. We have already considaae at 
Periences, Speaking broadly, the process o: EF 
s: First you hear or read or consider a ae in 
an experience E; then you observe that ir aed 
t case you say that S H ai 
ition of the word “true,” but that 
y which you come to eae 
primary sentence. (IMT 


VICE 
see VIRTUE 


VIRTUE 


f d 
We defined a virtue as a habit which tends to produce . Sa a 
community, and a vice as one which tends to produce a ba 
munity. In thus judging by resuli 


ts, we agreed in one ipren 
a 
respect with the utilitarian school of moralists, among whom Ben! 
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MIRTUES VOCABULARIES, MINIMUM 
a the two Mills were the most eminent. The traditional view is 

erent; it holds that certain specified classes of actions are vicious, 
and that abstinence from all these is virtue. (PIC 165) 


VIRTUES 
The fact that a virtue is good in itself is not enough; it is neces- 
sary to take account of the vices that it entails and the virtues that 


it excludes. (LAM 105) 


VITALISM 

Vitalism as a philosophy, and evolutionism, show, in this re- 
spect, a lack of sense of proportion and logical relevance. They 
regard the facts of life, which are personally interesting to us, aS 
having a’vosmic significance, not 4 significance confined to the earth’s 
surface. (WIB 15-6) 

A few words must be said about the human body as a mechan- 


ism. It is an inconceivably complicated mechanism, and some men 


of science think that it is not explicable in terms of physics an 
“vital prin 


chemistry, but is regulated by some 
its laws different from those of dead matter. These men are called 
“vitalists”. I do not myself see any reason to accept their view, but 
at the same time our knowledge is not sufficient to enable us to reject 
it definitely. What we can say is that their case is not proved, and 


that the opposite view is, scientifically, a more fruitful working hy- 
pothesis. (OP 25) 


VITALITY f 
Vitality is rather a physiological than a mental characteristic; 
here there is perfect health, but it 


lways present W 
and gradually dwindles to nothing 


tends to ebb with advancing years, l : 
in old age. I hildren it quickly rises to a maximum before 


they reach sc ends to be diminished by education. 
Where it exists, there is pleasure in feeling alive, quite apart from 
any specific pleasant circumstance. It heightens pleasures and dim- 


inishes pains- (EEC 61) 
VOCABULARY, MINIMUM 

I call a vocabulary a “minimum” one if it contains no word 
which is capable of a verbal definition in terms of the other words 
of the vocabulary. (HK 79) 
VOCABULARIES, MINIMUM 


see CARDINALS 
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WAR 


The argument from history is very apt to be fallacious as applied 


to modern conditions, War is a more serious matter than it used to 
be. War can still settle problems, but it can only settle them the 
wrong way. (MRW 174) 
WAR, CAUSES OF 


There are two Opposite forces that tend to produce great nee 
On the one hand, there is the Overweening ambition of the strong; 
on the other hand, there is the discontent of the less fortunate nations. 
(PPW 93) 


WAR, CHANGES iN TECHNIQUE OF 
Changes in the techni 
the course of istory than 


economic causation. There has been, since the 
beginning of organized fighting, an oscillation between superiority of 
the defensive and Superiority of the offensive, Broadly speaking, when 
the defensive is strong civilization makes progress, and when the of- 
fensive is strong men revert towards barbarism. (WWP 16) 
WAR, COMING OF 

War comes only when the o 
for if there is an obvious 
gives way. (CAN 8) 
WAR, FEAR OF 

If a world government is ever t 
cement holding it together, 
of anarchy and destruction 
not the fear of this or that 


WAR OF COLONISATION 
see COLONISATION, WAR OF 


pposing forces are roughly ore 
Preponderance on either side the other side 


o succeed, fear will still be the 
but it will be a new kind of fear—a fear 
and annihilation of whole populations, 
group of dastardly foreigners. (KF 54) 
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WAR OF PRESTIGE WAVE-NUMBER 


WAR OF PRESTIGE 

ee The last kind of war we have to consider is what I have called 
oe war of prestige.” Prestige is seldom more than one element in 
36) causes of a war, but it is often a very important element. (JWT 


WAR OF PRINCIPLE 

The second type of war which may sometimes be justified is 
what may be called “the war of principle.” To this kind belong the 
wars of Protestant and Catholic, and the English and American civil 
wars, In such cases, each side, or at least one side, is honestly con- 
vinced that the progress of mankind depends upon the adoption of 
certain beliefs or institutions, which through blindness or natural 
depravity, the other side will not regard as reasonable, except when 
presented at the point of the bayonet. (JWT 31) 

Force used in defence of the law, when it is sufficiently serious, 
comes under the head of “wars of principle”. A contest between 
one burglar and the whole police force can hardly be dignified with 
the name of war, but the suppression of an insurrection which has no 


general impersonal objects is essentially analogous to the suppression 


of an individual criminal, and may involve very serious acts of war. 


If an international government is ever formed, it will be very im- 
h its authority, and wars waged by it against re- 


portant to establis 
calcitrant States will be in defence of the law. (WWP 114-5) 


WAR OF SELF-DEFENCE 
The next kind of war to be considered is the war of self-defence. 


This kind of war is almost universally admitted to be justifiable, and 


is condemned only by Christ and Tolstoy. The justification of wars 
y convenient, since so far as I know there has 


of self-defence is ver. 
never yet been a war which was not one of self-defence. (JWT 34) 


WAVE-NUMBER è 
In studying the connection between the different lines in the 


spectrum of an element, it is convenient to characterize a wave, not 
by its wave-length, but by its “wavenumber.” which means the 

{f waves in a centimetre. Thus if the wave-length is one ten- 
a centimetre, the wave-number is 10,000; if the wave- 
length is one hundred-thousandth of a centimetre, the wave-number 
is 100,000, and so on. (ABCA 43) 
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WILL WILL-TO-DOUBT 
ee WE TOIDOUBY 
WILL 


It remains to say a few words about “will.” There is a a 
in which will is an observable phenomenon, and another in which s 
is a metaphysical superstition. It is obvious that I can say, “I ye 
hold my breath for thirty seconds,” and proceed to do so; that 
can say, “I will go to America,” and ppoceed to do so; and so on. 
In this sense, will is an observable phenomenon. But as a faculty, 
as a separate occurrence, it is, I think, a delusion. (OP 223) 


WILL, HUMAN 
There is no external 


: sea 
compulsion for a man to act otherwis 
than as he wishes except 


in the obvious ways that common poe 
recognizes. No man can resist torture beyond a point, and a scientific 
tyrant can always secure obedience if his victim has not the mon 
of suicide. A man may also be constrained by insanity to commit oa 
for which the law does not hold him responsible. But it is mere myth- 
ology to imagine a semipersonal pagan god or goddess regulating the 


lives of men or of nations in a manner independent of human will. 
(TRF 5) 


WILL, THE GENERAL 


important and ob: 
of the majority, or 
be conceived as the will belon 


at a civil society is a person, we must ee ae 
e attributes of personality, including will. Bu 


general will is always right and always tends to, 
the public advantage; but that it does not follow that the delibe 
tions of the people are equally correct, for there is often a great dea 
of difference between the will of all and the general will. How, then, 
are we to know what is the general will? (HWP 697-8) 


WILL-TO-DOUBT 


William James used to preach the “will-to-believe.” Eos fi 
part, I should wish to preach the “‘will-to-doubt.”” None of pan e a 
is quite true; all have at least a penumbra of vagueness and error. 


(FT 14) 
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WI 
SDOM WORDS, INDICATIVE 


WISDOM 

is I mean by wisdom a right conception 
Something which science in itself does 

science by itself, therefore, is not enough to 

Progress, though it provides one of the ingre 

requires. (SO x) 


WITCHCRAFT 
see SORCERY 


WOMEN AND WITCHCRAFT 
ses SORCERY 
WOMEN, EMANCIPATION OF 
The révolt of women against the domination of men is a move- 
ment which in its purely political sense, is practically completed, but 
in its wider aspects is still in its infancy. Gradually its remoter effects 
will work themselves out. The emotions which women are supposed 
to feel are still, as yet, a reflection of the interests and sentiments of 


men. (MM 214) 


WORDS AND PROPOSITIONS 

Words are not essential to propositions. The exact psychological 
definition of propositions is irrelevant to logic and theory of knowl- 
edge; the only thing essential to our inquiries is that sentences signify 
something other than themselves, which can be the same when the 
sentences differ. That this something must be psychological (or phys: 
iological) is made evident by the fact that propositions can be false. 


of the ends of life. This 
not provide. Increase of 
guarantee any genuine 
dients which progress 


(IMT 237-8) 
WORDS, EGOCENTRIC 

There are a number of the sort that I call “egocentric,” which 
differ in meaning according to the speaker and his position in time 
e ace, Amon these the simple ones are learned ostensively, for 
ane aq? “you,” “here,” “now.” (HK 69) 

“L 
INDICATIVE 

WORDS, mean objects may be called “indicative” words. I 


s that 
ee aa such, words not only names but words denoting quali- 
ties such 8$ whites hard, ” oe See ana Mores denoting /pojgeni 
ble relations such as before, above,” “in.” If the sole purpose of 
ienpoager™ e to describe sensible facts, we could content ourselves 
ae Picative words. But as we have seen, such words do not suffice 
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NEW 
WORDS, USE OF WORLD, A 


to express doubt, desire, or disbelief. They also do not suffice j 
express logical connections, e.g., “If this is so, Pll eat my hat, i 
“If Wilson had been more tactful, America would have joined Sr 
League of Nations.” Nor do they suffice for sentences needing suc 
words as “all” and “some,” “the” and “a.” (HK 106) 

WORDS, USE OF 


These two ways of using words, including their eae i 
r speech, may be spoken of together as the use of words in nae 
ing.” If we are right, the use of words in thinking depends, at ee 
in its origin, upon images, and cannot be fully dealt with on i 
haviourist lines, And that is really the most essential function © 


inne 


scoped process. Thus the pri 
into connection with the 


) f 
ewing life as a whole is an essential part both a 
morality, and is one of the things which oug 


(CH 219) 
WORK, ETHICS OF 


t us, for a moment, consider the ethics of work frankly, y 
out superstition. Every human being, of necessity, consumes, m 1 
course of his life, a certain amount of the produce of human lal pi 
Assuming, as we may, that labor is on the whole disagreeable, it i 
d consume more than he produces. Of course 
s rather than commodities, like a medical mar 
for example; but he should provide something in return for his ae i 
and lodging. To this extent, the duty of work must be admitted, 
to this extent only. (IPI 21-2) 
WORLD, A NEW 


A new world is needed, and the battle of the pares ar, 
be inspired by the hope of creating it. Our battle must aise No 
defensive: it must be inspired by a new hope and a ne ? 
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WORLD A 
RM 
Y WORLD STRUCTURE 


me HR chance of realization, in our technically unified but 
tional h ivi ed planet, unless through the creation of an interna- 
iin ces strong enough and resolute enough to prevent the 
fest any 3 world wars. The creation of such an authority, for the 
E r in history, is now a practical possibility. When once it 
Philoso 5a men who serve it will see new opportunities of progress. 
fram, = ers, historians, economists, men of science will be liberated 
Grane e nightmare oppressions that have impeded their creativeness. 

r times of darkness may be succeeded by a great age, in which 
4 new productiveness will be generated by new hopes and wider 


loyalties. (EAW 203) 
WORLD ARMY 


__ In order that the loyalty o 
Picion, it will be necessary that 


f the armed forces may be above sus- 
l they should be composed, not of 
arge national contingents, but of units of mixed nationality; every 
regiment, every battleship, every air squadron will have to contain 
members of different national origins, all of whom will have to be 
trained from the moment of their recruitment in a new loyalty super- 


seding the old national loyalty. ( STGS 57) 


WORLD, BEST OF ALL POSSIBLE 
Whenever Leibniz is not thinking of theological objections, he 
ntirely limited to creation. 


regards God’s action on the world as e 
ed him to desire to create the good, his 
his power enabled him 


God’s goodness, he says, 1 t 
wisdom showed him the best possible, and 
to create it. (PL 184) 


WORLD GOVERNMENT 


It is as clear as noo 
peace secure, and that is the establ 
with a monopoly of all the more seri 


t only one thing can make world 
blishment of a world government 
ous weapons of war. (STGS 57) 


wor.p-STATE i f 
The only ultimate cure for war is the creation of a world-state 
strong enough to decide by law all disputes between 


or superstate, 5 q 
mee sea nd a world-state 18 only conceivable after the different parts 
of the world have become so intimately related that no part can be 
indifferent to what happens in any other part. (PIC 4-5) 

WORLD STRUCTURE 
ANGUAGE 


see L 
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WORLD, THE WORLD, THE PHYSICAL 
WORLD, THE 
see DISCONTINUITY 


WORLD, THE PHYSICAL 


But we have found it necessary to emphasize the extremely ab- 
stract character of physical knowledge, and the fact that nage 
leaves open all kinds of possibilities as to the intrinsic character 0 
the world to which its equations apply. There is nothing in physics 
to prove that the physical world is radically different in giaren 
from the mental world. I do not myself believe that the philosophics 
arguments for the view that all reality must be mental are valid. Bu 
I also do not believe that any valid arguments against this view Re 
to be derived from physics. The only legitimate attitude about m 
physical world seems to be one of complete agnosticism as regards 
all but its mathematical properties. (AOM 270-1) 
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X-RAYS 

in Mink eka knows something about X-rays, because of their use 

the E cine. Everybody knows that they can take a photograph of 
skeleton of a living person, and show the exact position of & 


b 2 
ullet lodged in the brain. But not everybody knows why this is 50. 
rdinary matter for stopping the 


ia e reason is that the capacity of © 
ys varies approximately as the fourth power of the atomic number 
body consists mainly of 


pe the elements concerned ----- 
arbon, oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen, but the bones consist mainly 


of calcium, Consequently X-rays which g° through the rest of the 
e bones with the result that we get a 


body easily are stopped by 
photograph of the skeleton. (ABCA 97-8) 


ZENO’S PARADOX cre 
We may therefore escape from his paradoxes either by ae 
taining that, though space and time do consist of points and instants, 
the number of them in any finite interval is infinite; or by denying 
that space and time consist of points and instants at all; or lastly, 
by denying the reality of space and time altogether. (KEW 193-4) 
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